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| A PLEA FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE 


GUE of Nations or no League of Nations, it is essential for us 

ritish to start our programme of National Defence immediately, 

i to take the utmost care that it shall proceed on the best lines 

n the very beginning. Peace, in the form of a ‘ Scrap of 

er,’ has been signed and in effect proclaimed, although addi- 

al scraps of paper have yet to be signed. The League of 

ions has been born, and all, including professional sailors and 

iers, should, and nearly all probably do, wish sincerely for its 

cess. ‘The object avowedly is to delay the declaration of war, 

if possible to prevent war. It is madness, however, to put 

th blind trust in the League as to make us imagine that the 

metions of our Armed Forces, together with the organised 

ichinery for their expansion, will be for ever limited to those 

co-operating with other members of an International 

"Police, or to those of an Imperial Police. Our pre-war 

system was well adapted to the Imperial Police idea, but 

aif a war of first importance is thrust on us, however much 

against our will or that of the League, the Nation is at war, and 

the Nation must be prepared for such a contingency. It is not 
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enough that our small professional Army should be prepared. Qp 
the other hand, national preparedness must hinder as little ag 
possible the working and progress of the economic maching 
Hardly a single person in the Empire wants or even dreams of 
* Militarism’ or ‘ Prussianism,’ or in fact of a Force intended jp 
any way for aggression. But without doubt we do require an 
adequate system of National Defence. 

Sir Douglas Haig (as it still seems natural to call him) ing 
recent speech boldly called on the Nation to be prepared to defend 
itself if necessary. His actual words well bear repeating : 


My message, then, which, as a man who has seen enough of war to make 
me determined to spend my utmost efforts to prevent its recurrence—my 
message to you and through you to the Empire is to urge you, now that the 
War has given you at once the reason and the opportunity to do so, to set 
up forthwith the organisation of a strong Citizen Army on Territorial lines 
—an organisation which shall ensure that every able-bodied citizen shall 
come forward when the next crisis comes, not as a willing, patriotic, but 
militarily ignorant volunteer, but as a trained man. There must be in 
addition our highly trained professional Army to maintain the standard 
of our military knowledge, and meet the daily needs of a police force for 
our vast Empire; and there must be also proper and sufficient training. 
schools and Staff Colleges that the higher arts of war may be kept abreast 
of the times. Above all, however, to ensure that the full military strength 
of our race may be rapidly realisable to meet whatever danger may threaten 
us, we need to organise at once our democratic Citizen Army. 


The Field-Marshal reinforced his weighty words by recalling 
that Lord Roberts warned the Nation before the War, and put 
forth his whole energy towards inducing the Nation to adopt some 
system under which expansion from a peace-time Army to an 
Army on the Continental scale could be quickly effected, should 
it be required. Mr. Winston Churchill, in alluding to the subject 
before the War, said that the National preparedness—-our defensive 
system—must be so strong that victory in the event of war was 
certain. Mr. Baker, the Secretary for War of the United States, 
and before the War an uncompromising opponent of any form 
of compulsory service, recently introduced a Military Programme 
providing for a peace-time Army of 510,000 men, and a Reserve 
of 1,250,000 men, based on compulsory service—a short period of 
training with military liability in a national crisis, after the Swiss 
model, which is a totally different thing from Continental con- 
scription. 

Baron Colmar von der Goltz, a keen student of Napoleon, 
Clausewitz and Scharnhorst, produced a remarkable book entitled 
The Nation in Arms, in 1888. His book was written for the 
German nation, rather than as a study of the art of war, and he 
particularly treats of the national lessons to be derived from the 
war of 1870. With few exceptions of an ‘ aggressive’ tendency, 
the book might well be rewritten to-day for us. 
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We heard a great deal about Continental conscription before 
the War, and the average mind pictured the system as meaning 
‘numbers of trained soldiers with a magical organisation ready to 
hurl them forth.’ The German system was based on four cardinal 
requisites, the standing or active Army constituting the instru- 
ment of emergency ; these requisites for expansion hinged on the 
existence of :—a trained and adequate reserve of officers engaged 
in peace time in the economic development of the nation, complete 
equipment for the grande armée, paper organisation for rapid 
mobilisation, and fourthly ‘the men,’ all of whom had received 
some military training, and, what was far more important, all 
were registered and could be assigned places at once on mobilisa- 
tion. Too much importance is given by some to the idea that the 
men of the German Army were already trained. Is it imagined 
that the average German, who had finished his military training 
five or ten years before, was efficient with modern equipment on 
mobilisation? Napoleon said that methods of tactics ought to 
be changed every ten years, although higher principles should 
remain. With us, a Regular Artillery officer in peace time is 
seconded for service in (say) the Colonial Police Service; he 
returns to regimental duty after ten years ; his guns, other equip- 
ment, drill, and methods of fire have all entirely changed. So it 
is with reservists. A preliminary military training, at an age 
before he is an appreciably useful cog in the industrial machine, 
teaches a man all that is necessary and christens his manhood with 
clean, noble, and national ideas. The key with which the door 
is unlocked is the existence of a sufficiently large and an efficient 
reserve of officers (also if possible an efficient reserve of senior 
non-commissioned officers), who must keep up to date by a few 
weeks’ training every two or three years; every year would seem 
unnecessary, and would tend to bind a man to spend every year’s 
holiday in a military camp. A few weeks in barracks with 
Regular troops and under organised educational arrangements 
would appear far better than a ‘ joy-ride’ camp where officers and 
men are thrown together from civil life and try mutually to bring 
themselves up to date under somewhat adverse administrative 
conditions. The Colonel on such an occasion has to ‘ pretend’ he 
knows all and at the same time to teach men. 

The foregoing deals with the large Reserve for use in time of 
national emergency which, with equipment, can be employed in a 
comparatively short time. The idea of our Territorial Army is 
somewhat different, they being required at much shorter notice. 
The great fault in the pre-war Territorial Army (in some units 
only) was the choice of Commanding Officers; the system now 
about to come into force, as published in the Press, should rectify 
this and standardise efficiency. The pre-war numbers were very 
2n2 
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small. In regard to a National or Citizen Army, now that : 
ment is amply provided for, the all-important factor of inane 


eased, subject to the upkeep and change of equipment at infre 


_ quent intervals. 

At present the economic and political problems of the world, 
and of Europe in particular, are so dominating as to cause practi 
cally all mental energies to be directed to their solution. The 
term ‘expediency’ is ever present. The interest of the public 
throughout the British Empire is therefore bound to be luke-warm 
in connexion with the organisation, maintenance, and education 
of our after-war Fighting Services ; in fact, a section of the public, 
which hopes that the League of Nations will be able to prevent 
war by peaceful or at any rate economic means alone, is probably 
opposed to any consideration of such ‘ warlike’ subjects. Never. 
theless, it is an axiom that the surest means to prevent war 
is to be prepared for it, and if the honest aim is entirely 
one of defence and insurance, it is right that the machinery 
required should be set up. Now is the moment when far-reaching 
decisions will have to be made, involving a battle between sound 
National Defence policy on one side and, on the other side, finanee 
and the extreme Pacifists. 

The direction of both general and professional education in 
each of the Fighting Services has been in the past and is at present 
in the hands of separate branches of the Admiralty, of the War 
Office, and of the Air Ministry respectively. Each proceeds on 
its own lines, and each exists as an independent entity. With the 
exception of a temporary war expedient for advising on civil 
education, the War Office carries on its educational system prac- 
tically without civil advisers. The Admiralty adopts the course 
of employing civil advisers. In this connexion, Universities have 
for some time acknowledged that the subject of education itself 
is a separate art, and that the bearing of the sciences of logic, 
philosophy, and ethics on education is sufficient to warrant a 
close study of these sciences concurrently with education when it 
is the special subject of a student. Universities now have their 
professors of education, likewise lecturers in the art. Taking 
the University of London as -an example, its functions 
are not confined to. the provision of colleges and _institu- 
tions, the conducting of examinations, or the conferring 
of degrees, but include, in a high place of importance, 
the establishment and standardisation of ‘methods’ of 
teaching and of administration both in the University and in 
its affiliated institutions. Each institution of importance elects 
its members or members of the Senate of the University, and 
the University and its colleges are administered by a council or 
committee of the greatest experts obtainable. In laying down the 
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honours degree—in Economics, for example—the University very 
carefully ensures that before the degree is conferred the student 
shall have proved himself proficient in general education, especi- 


ally in the English language, and, for the degree, in two foreign 


ges, in the geography and history bearing on the main 
subjects, and finally in the main.subjects themselves. 

In its broadest sense, what is the chief object of education in 
the Fighting Services, as distinct from regimental instruction and 
upbringing? It is to produce out of the Fighting Services a sufti- 
cient number who in later life will form a body of men capable of 
planning schemes of defence, of preparation for war, and, if 
required, of carrying out the necessary operations—schemes and 
operations in which the combined action of the Navy, the Army, 
and the Air Force, as also of the National Industrial Machine, 
should each play a predetermined part, supporting each other, 
and with the Commanders and Staffs of each working with such 
co-ordination and understanding that success in their plans and 
in war will be as certain as human foresight can make it. This 
is the ultimate aim of education in the Fighting Services. 

The more this subjéct is thought out and the history of the 
recent war studied, the more prominent becomes the underlying 
meaning of ‘ combined schemes,’ ‘combined intelligence’ (in its 
diplomatic and military sense), and ‘combined operations.’ To 
the end of obtaining success in this combination and co-ordination 
the writer ventures to suggest that not only is Ministerial and 
Departmental organisation (or reorganisation) required, but that 
the subject of the education of the Naval, Military, and Air Forces 
is of even greater importance. As it is often said, ‘men fight 
battles, not ships,’ so also it may be said, ‘ men plan defence, and 
fight battles, not Ministries.’ A Ministry or a General Staff is 


“after all a collection of men, and whilst long-established systems of 


pure administration require experience before the men engaged in 
them become ‘routinised,’ the test of efficiency in warlike opera- 
tions and their direction does not take place until war has been 
declared. 

The pre-war education in our Fighting Services consisted of 
entirely independent systems in the Navy and in the Army; the 
Air Force did not exist as a separate entity. Each system was 
conceived and adapted to the needs of each Service ; each Service 
had its own colleges. No combined college even for the education 
of seniors existed ; there was no combined institution for research 
work or co-ordination of scientific thought; and although study 
of certain arts and sciences extensively employed by both was 
necessary, it proceeded on individual lines. It is true that Army 
Staff College students attended lectures at the Naval War College, 
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that a combined committee—the Ordnance Committee—existed _ 
for dealing with certain theoretical and some practical problemg 
of scientific gunnery, that Army officers occasionally visited ships 
of-war, and so on, but co-ordination and combination went no 


further than the method implies. 

The position of gunnery in the Navy and the Army provides 
a good example of the lack of combined research and general 
co-operation. The gun itself, the shell, and the means of pro 
pulsion (the cartridge) are common to both Services. The carriage 
and the platform differ in general in the Navy, in the Field 
Artillery, in the Heavy Artillery on wheels, in the mobile Heavy 
Artillery not on wheels, in the Anti-Aircraft Service, and in the 
Coast Defence Service with guns mounted on fixed concrete 
platforms. The behaviour of the shell after leaving the gun is 
the same for all, and the influences which affect and determine 
(within known limits only) the fall of the shell at the ‘ target 
end’ are the same for all. Systems in practice, however, differ. 
Before the War and during the War there was a glaring lack of 
knowledge by the Navy and the Army of each other’s conception of 
. gunnery, of the respective methods of practice and experience 
gained therefrom, and of the art of control of fire of many guns. 
It is true that some conditions differ widely, yet conditions are at 
times similar, as, for instance, when a ship’s gun is firing at a 
target on land. Many things which the Army artilleryman knows 
from research and experience would often be of the utmost im- 
portance to the Naval gunner. The knowledge of the limits of 


effectiveness in ship’s firing on land forts is of incalculable value — 


to the highest Naval authorities in deciding whether to attempt 
an operation—like the forcing of an entrance through the Darda- 
nelles. Again, many of the things which the Naval gunner knows 
would often be of the greatest use to the Army artilleryman, as, 
for instance, the history of the progress and the latest methods of 
the control of the fire of many guns. This lack of knowledge in 
common existed before the War to a large extent as regards the 
different branches of artillery in the Army, wide separation of 
thought being the order of the day, and naturally to the detriment 
of each branch in respective ways. Conditions improved during 
the War. Gunnery is not an exact science, and success depends 
on trial and error, or experience together with the knowledge of 
the theory of probabilities. 

The position of gunnery before the War may be briefly summed 
up as follows : The Navy ‘ sniffed’ at the Artilleryman ; the Horse 
and Field gunner looked upon the Garrison gunner as too scien- 
tific for practical soldiering; and the Garrison Artilleryman 
‘ criticised ’ the Navy on matters of accuracy, and looked upon the 
field gun as a ‘ pop-gun’ to be ignored. No good came of it, and 
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surely here is a sphere for unity of thought and for common 
action. 

Another example of a somewhat different type was the lack 
of even elementary knowledge shown by officers of the Army of 
the capabilities and activities of branches of the Army other than 
their own. Imagine a Battalion Commander or a senior officer 
being placed in charge of a mixed body of troops and yet danger- 
ously ignorant of what his Cavalry, Artillery and Engineers were 
capable of doing or what they should do in certain operations. 
There exists ample opportunity in peace time to correct this—as 
was shown during the War—when Brigades of a scientific branch, 
the Artillery, were formed out of men in plain clothes, and trained 
as mounted units in six months! Esprit de corps should surely 
not go to the extent of an officer looking upon his own arm of the 
Service as the only one of consequence. Pre-war Staff training 
in such matters had been largely confined to the ‘ organisation’ 
of other units, and officers showed a general knowledge of various 
branches for administrative purposes. It is the necessary know- 
ledge for tactical purposes which has been found wanting. 

A great danger lies ahead as regards the means of co-operation 
between the Air Force and the Navy and Army. At present the 
chief rdle of the Air Force is that of acting as the eyes of the 
other Fighting Services, bombing operations being of minor im- 
portance relatively although they play an important part at 
times, and their influence is apt to be great politically and 
morally. Rapid development in the near future may alter this 
role of the Air Force. However, at present co-operation is the 
key to the primary activity of the Air Force, and it is obvious, 
for instance, that Air observers for Artillery shooting must be 
trained to work in complete harmony with Artillery. If observers 
were to be trained entirely by the Air Ministry without the co- 
ordination of the branches of all Services for whose ultimate 
benefit they observe, disaster would surely result. 

Investigation of the foregoing statements leads to the con- 
clusion that the education of the Navy, the Army, and the Air 
Force should be brought under one authority to produce unity 


' of thought and smoothly working co-operation in war and in 


preparation therefor. A concrete suggestion is offered by the 
writer to carry such a general policy into effect—namely, that a 
central institution should be established in the form of a National 
Defence University. The general object of this University would 
be the establishment of an Empire institution for the teaching 
and research study of the art of war (the term infers the art of 
defence and of prevention of war) in all its branches. The Uni- 
versity, subject only to a higher authority having executive func- 
tions respecting all the Fighting Services, would control education, 
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both internally within the University and externally throughout 
all branches of the fighting Services. The University would thus 
not only preach unity and close co-operation to those com : 
the defence machine, but would tend to produce complete unity in 
policy, and active practical co-operation in executive command, 
by virtue of the fact that the men who will eventually exercigg 
authority will have been trained under the centralised system. ~ - 

Nowadays there is always fear of over-centralisation in Govern. 
ment Departments, but confusion of ideas is apt to exist on this 
subject. Questions of policy and of executive action on a large 
scale should and must be centralised. On the other hand, 
administration as also tactical action of local commands or local 
areas should be decentralised. The outcry is always for decen- 
tralisation to enable the local men in any form of world activity 
to deal rapidly with questions as they arise. There is reason in 
this outcry, but sometimes it is misapplied to policy and the 
result is bad. Regarding education in civil life nobody suggests 
that local centres can provide the type of higher education ag 
taught at Oxford or Cambridge. In other words, centralisation 
in the University world is practised, and not a word is ever heard 
against it. 

The provision of suitable accommodation in one building for 
a National Defence University would at first present a difficulty, 
but it is one which may be dismissed at once, since it can be over- 
come for a purpose of such national importance with ease. Within 
its function of controlling education throughout the Services, the 
University would naturally have a few branches in India and 
elsewhere, but the general principle proposed is that all the 
existing colleges and institutions which teach those subjects not 
strictly within the sphere of regimental or essentially practical 
work should be closed’and become part of the University, the 
students being accommodated in the University. Exceptions 
would exist, one of which would be a College in India constituting 
a miniature University for certain purposes, but the course for all 
officers intended for the higher Staff appointments in the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force should take place only at the University. 
Of colleges and institutions which would of necessity remain 
where they are at present, conducting only their practical work 
and being controlled by the University, examples are given in the 
schools of practical Naval and Military Gunnery, of practical 
Aviation, and of practical Musketry, as well as the Cadet colleges 
and other institutions. It should be pointed out that within the 
Army several schools teach identically the same subjects, but 
it is not always the case that the same principles and ideas are 
taught in these subjects. This is inevitable without educational 
centralisation. 
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Economy in finance at the present time is vital to the United 

ingdom, indeed to the Empire, but unsound where it is over- 
applied to defence or to commercially advantageous development 
in the Crown Colonies. The proposed creation of a National 
Defence University, housed as far as practicable in one building, 
should not cost an additional penny, since several schools, each 
with professorial and administrative staffs, would be closed and 
the buildings sold. 

Who are the professors and lecturers at these schools? At 
nearly all of them they are officers whose careers have been the 
normal careers with a Staff College or similar graduation, together 
with the necessary self-education. These are obviously the best 
instructors at schools for the regimental or essentially practical 
training of all ranks to fit them or improve their fitness for 
regimental command and duties. In subjects at schools for train- 
ing officers and cadets, the instructors in which require to be 
specialists, the professors and instructors should actually be 
specialists. In University life, before a man can hope to become 
a lecturer in any subject, let alone be a professor, he is expected 
fo specialise in that subject, and to devote considerable time to 
post-graduate and research work after having already passed a 
high test—with honours for his first degree. This usually occupies 
quite ten years, except for minor lectureships. 

A difficulty arises when an attempt is made to divide into 
two groups the various schools, and also the subjects, in the con- 
nexion alluded to in the foregoing paragraph. For instance, it 
may be said that teachers of some ‘specialist non-regimental 
subjects’ should be trained soldiers primarily, and specialists 
secondarily. However, this can be done readily in most cases, 
and in the few remaining the existing system could continue as 
regards instructors. Military tactics is perhaps a good example 
of this difficulty. It would probably be agreed on nearly all sides 
that an instructor or professor of military tactics should be a good 
all-round soldier, with a sound general knowledge of military 
history and of various subjects bearing on tactics. Tactics in a 
way is not unlike the subject of ‘ banking,’ and knowledge of it 
is not unlike that needed by the general manager of a large com- 
mercial concern. A good general knowledge of many subjects is 
required, rather than a ‘ specialist ’ knowledge of one. 

The University would be administered by a Council composed 
of Naval, Military, and Air officers with some civilian professors 
and educational advisers. A Naval or Military officer on the active 
list should be the principal. On this Council would also be the 
Commandants of the chief practical schools, and representatives 
of the Overseas Dominions. Representatives of the India Office, 
the Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, and the Board of Trade 
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would be attached to the Council in an advisory capacity fg 
periodical meetings ; the Foreign Office and the Board of Trad 


are included for purposes of advice on the training of officers in 


intelligence work (see below). The Council being large would by 
unwieldy for ordinary executive functions; hence an executiye 
committee would require to be established. 

The general policy would be for the University to give instrug. 
tion in all subjects of a theoretical or semi-theoretical nature, in 
which the actual employment of troops and the use of artil 
practice-grounds, and so forth, are not required. The primary 
training of cadets would be carried out elsewhere, as also all 
practical training of a regimental nature. Cadet training would 
be of a simpler nature than at present, and directed rather tog 
continuation of ordinary work, with special attention to the 
English language, history (not Naval nor Military), geography, 
and languages. Elementary regimental training would be given 
rather with a view to moral and disciplinary training than with 
any attempt to proceed further. The cadet should afterwards be 
attached, as a cadet, to regiments and so on, to learn practical 
soldiering. After this period, attendance at the University by 
the cadet would, in addition to further instruction in English, 
foreign languages, and the like, provide his theoretical military 
knowledge before he obtained his commission and joined a regiment, 
the latter event taking place later than at present. It is intended 
that further instruction at the University, after an officer has 
received some regimental experience, should be substituted for 
promotion examinations with private reading—which was the 
pre-war practice in the Army. Some time ago the Navy adopted 
a similar system to the one suggested here by sending officers with 
some practical experience to Greenwich. 

At the University there would be one faculty of Gunnery 
under one Director—in University language, a Dean. Branches 
of Naval Gunnery and Military Gunnery would exist, and also 
a separate branch of Gunnery Research. Similarly, a faculty of 
Signalling, Telegraphy, and Telephony for the Naval, Military 
and Air Forces would be established under one Director, with its 
branches. Strategy would be treated in a like manner, as also 
some other subjects. The Directors would control the purely 
educational side of the practical Schools of Gunnery through 4 
Naval and Military Committee of Practical Gunnery, consisting 
of Commandants of Schools, other subjects being treated similarly 
where advantageous. In this manner, it is suggested for con- 
sideration, progress would be hastened and equalised, and the 
tendency would be to create a mutual knowledge resulting in the 
highest form of co-operation in practical defence measures and 
in operations during a time of war. 
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Officers of the Navy, of the Army, and of the Air Force who 
jad been selected for special training as Senior Staff Officers 
yould undergo a special course in common, spending portion of 
their time, however, in more specialised work. Field Officers 
jikely to become Senior Commanders would likewise attend a 
(ommanders’ Course. 

The writer wishes to point out that no suggestion made here 
is intended to alter the present system of Regimental training. 
Regimental training in the British Army has been during the 
course of history and is now the best in the world. The same 
tan be said of the Naval system. The building of character, 
the fostering of esprit de corps, the maintenance of good com- 
mdeship between officers and men, practised so largely on the 
cricket and football fields, are matters of tradition and cannot 
be improved—these matters are the wonder of foreigners. The 
sim of the proposed scheme is to improve the mental equipment, 
fo ensure that officers of our Fighting Forces shall have an 
- glequate command of the English language in speech and on 

paper when they reach the age of 30, and not be behind their 
dvilian brothers—and to make good use of the period during 
which the brain is most receptive. In addition, by bringing the 
brains of some senior members of the Forces and of students of 
the Navy, Army and Air Force as close together as possible, the 
result would be a greater cohesion of the Forces for the common 
good—demonstrating itself outside the University by being born 
within the University. In regard to the general training during 
an-officer’s career, it is suggested that systematic attachment to 
branches of the Service other than his own, and also in the case 
of Senior and Staff Officers to the Navy, Army or Air Force as 
the case may be, should be carried out. This is a most necessary 
thing, as was particularly exemplified during the War. 

The treatment of the subject of the education of our Fighting 
Forces in relation to unity of thought, policy and action would 
not be complete without reference to the organisation of the 
executive body in connexion with Defence and War. Before the 
War, the instrument intended to produce co-ordination, frame 
policies, and to decide on action in case of war, was the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, acting under the Cabinet. This 
Committee, although still in existence, gave way to the Imperial 
War Cabinet—a temporary expedient to create an executive for 
determining all matters of primary importance. The Naval Staff 
existed, and the Imperial General Staff for the Army existed, 
yet there was not one General Staff for the Fighting Services. 
Intelligence branches of the Foreign Office, the Admiralty, the 
War Office, and the Board of Trade were in existence, but there 
was not one Intelligence branch. The writer suggests that a 
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combined General Staff, composed of the brains of the Neva, 


Military, and Air Force Staffs, all under one head, would solve 
many difficulties. A step further would be the formation of an 
Intelligence Corps which would be attached to the General Staff 
The final step would be the creation of a single Ministry of 
Defence. The Intelligence Corps would be a corps of specially 
trained men, who would cease to be Sailors or Soldiers after g 
few years’ service and become experts, having received train 
at the Foreign Office and elsewhere. In this Intelligence Comps 
would be absorbed representatives of the Foreign, India and 
Colonial Offices and the Board of Trade. The Operations brangh 
would be composed of all Services. The General Staff would be 
housed in its own building. This body would deal with all lange 
questions of combined policy and combined operations, and could, 
in most respects, take the place of the Committee of Impemal 
Defence. The suggested centralisation would thus be effected 
by a combination of functions—of the Parliamentary and Seere. 
tarial Executive bodies into a single Ministry of Defence with 
three Under-Secretaries, secondly of the three Professional Staffs 
into one Imperial General Staff, and thirdly of the Educational 
Staffs and Institutions into one main Institution with its Couneil 
of Service and Civilian experts. Centralisation means economy, 
at present a factor of vital importance. 

Education in the Navy, the Army and the Air Force would 
be controlled, as I have stated, by the University, but the Univer. 
sity would be under the new General Staff from an executive point 
of view. The heads of branches of the General Staff itself would 
constitute a Council with a Chief as President, and the head 
of the branch of Education should be the Principal of the 
University, the bulk of the administrative work of his branch 
of the General Staff (which need be only a small branch) would 
be conducted by a Deputy. Such an arrangement would enable 
the Principal of the University to be in a position of authority 
in the Council of the General Staff to which body alone the 
Principal of the University and its Council would be responsible. 

Every thinker will admit that the most difficult problem of 
the many problems connected with the Government of any of the 
principal nations of the world is the ensuring of the successful 
co-ordination of the huge Departments of State. The ablest 
administrators of the past have found it well-nigh baffling, and 
with the growing complexity of international, political, economic 
and defence developments it is likely to present even greater 
difficulties in the future. In the case of the machinery set up 
for purposes of Imperial Defence, as also in other spheres, it 
would seem that decentralisation in matters of pure administration 
is the best method and the more administration is decentralised 
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downwards. to local authority, the more does official business 
become expedited and efficiency increased. Whilst in matters 
of pure administration the existing system of the decentralisation 
of the headquarters of the Navy, Army, and Air Force appears 
to be sound, I contend that the headquarters’ machinery, which 
deals in the sphere of Imperial Defence with policy, intelligence 
work, and operations by sea or land or in the air, might with 
advantage be centralised. The key to the success of this 
centralisation is unity of thought and action, the basis of which 
lies in the education of the three Services. This education is at 
present decentralised, and its ill effects are noticeable in practical 
life ; hence centralisation is eminently desirable and the suggestion 
of the establishment of a National Defence University is offered 


as a practical means of effecting it. 
R. F. CoTrrett. 
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THE POLICE MUTINY 


Our Police are the best in the world. Even the American 
visitor, who thinks none of our institutions can challenge com. 
parison with those of ‘God’s own Country’ (which begins witha 
statue of Liberty, New York, and ends at San Francisco), invar 
ably pays his tribute of praise to the London policeman. And well 
he may—for, as every American very well knows, the New Yorkor 
Chicago policeman, who is so often an Irishman of the dark, seere. 
tive type, is raised in corruption and is apt to treat inoffensiyg 
members of the public with a brutality that would not be tolerated 
in any other civilised country in the world. Indeed it is only 
in England that the policeman is everybody’s familiar friend, 4 
person who is always there or thereabouts and ready to help the 
public in every possible or impossible emergency. On the morning 
of the Victory pageant I saw a poor woman with a baby go up 
a constable and ask where she could get some milk—and her 
accents were so aggrieved that she seemed to be accusing him 
by implication of purposely depriving the child of necessary 
nourishment. They certainly do expect a little too much of these 
men at times. But the police and the public always have been, 
and still are, members of a great union for keeping the King’s 
peace and enabling the social mechanism to run day by day with 
the minimum of friction. Hence the famous epigram of Stephen 
Crane who watched 


The Constable with lifted hand 
Conducting the orchestral Strand, 


and summed up the philosophy of it in three sentences :—‘It 
is not the police which keeps order. It is not the public. It 
is the police and the public.’ And so, naturally and necessarily, 
when the first police strike began a year ago, the man in the 
street was as much astonished as he would have been if the 
Monument had started jazzing through the City streets, while 
the man in the club window believed that the red-and-black 
revolution of the Bolsheviks was beginning. It soon becamé 
generally known, however, that this first strike was essentially 
a protest against intolerable grievances—to which the majority of 
the strikers gave their personal support with the utmost reluctance 


and with feelings of shame which acutely affected them. In” 
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some cases (I myself was an eye-witness of one of them), when 
advantage was taken of the absence of the uniformed guardians 
from their customary beats by gangs of hooligans, strikers in 
mufti actually intervened to restore order. As soon as the rights 
of the dispute were generally known, the public sympathised 
with the objects of the strike at the moral cost (never to be 
ignored in such cases, as the sequel proved) of condoning the 
strikers’ breach of a solemn oath. In point of fact, not one in 
a thousand of the sympathetic members of the London public 
had the remotest idea of the nature of the policeman’s oath or 
‘general declaration’ (which dates from the time when, to the 
outspoken disgust of the revolutionary element in the community, 
Peel invented the ‘peeler,’ a nickname still preserved by the 
criminal classes, who are very conservative-minded in some 
respects) or of his legal position. Here is the actual oath :— 

[| —___,, being appointed a Constable of the Police Force of 

the Metropolitan Police District, do solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare 
and affirm, that I will well and truly serve our Sovereign Lord the King, 
in the office of a Constable, and that I will act as a Constable for preserv- 
ing the peace, and preventing robberies and other felonies, and apprehend- 
ing offenders against the peace, and in all respects, to the best of my skill 
and knowledge, discharge the duties of the said office, faithfully, according 
to law. 
The man who takes such an oath is obviously not in the same 
position as an industrial worker who is under no distinct obliga- 
tion to stay at a particular job. The constable solemnly binds 
himself to ‘discharge the duties of the said office, faith- 
fully, according to law.’ And the law is that he may go at a 
month’s notice, whenever he chooses, but the Police Act (1890) 
makes it a legal offence for a man to withdraw from duty without 
giving due notice and duly obtaining his discharge. Legally, 
then, the first strike was a mutiny, the term applying if more 
than one person wilfully refrains from carrying out his duties— 
if only one should do so, then it is merely a case of insub- 
ordination. 


However, those considerations were generally ignored by the 
public, which concentrated its attention on the financial hardships 
of the constable’s position. A constable must live decently (his 
home is subject to inspection) and he must dress decently ; and 
the all-round increase in prices at the time of the first strike had 
made it impossible to fulfil these conditions without a considerable 
increase in his pay. A constable who managed to keep his home 
going by working as a gardener in his spare time (I found him 
@ really skilful hand) gave me a doleful picture of his struggle 
for. existence. He and his family were insufficiently fed and 
had no little pleasures ; he certainly struck me as too ill fed to cope 
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with an able-bodied rough or hefty burglar. Well-to-do ind 
workers, who had compelled their employers to raise their y 
during war-time, called him an adjectival fool for sticking to hig” 
job, even though the question of his pension had to be og ; 
sidered. Everybody who knows the industrial world is aware th 
it is divided and subdivided by class distinctions—almost amounb 
ing in some cases to caste differences—which originate in ¥y 
various standards of remuneration ; thus the social gap between, 
say, @ locomotive-driver and a railway porter is wider than thab 
between a wealthy City merchant and a junior clerk in his office, 
On the social side at any rate the talk about the solidarity of 
Labour is the merest moonshine. It is the women, of course, 
who are the chief supporters of these class distinctions and the 
chief sufferers from them, and the humiliations experienced by 
this ill-paid constable’s wife can easily be imagined. But his” 
own chief complaint was this—that his eldest son, a lad still m 
his teens, was earning 30 per cent. more a week than he could 
earn after many years’’ service. It was not the fault of hip 
superior officers that this unhappy state of things had been allowed 
to continue so long. They had again and again made strong 
representations to the Home Office, but no action had been taken, 
successive recommendations being merely pigeon-holed. In view 
of the growing restlessness of the masses of the population and 
the energetic propaganda conducted by Labour extremists, it was 
a criminal blunder on the part of the Government to allow thé 
force which was their chief immediate defence against anarchy 
to become disheartened and to a certain extent disaffected. 

These grievances of the Police, especially in London and the 
Provincial cities, where living costs are highest, were so obviously 
genuine that the public sympathy was on the side of the strikers. 
That being so, certain ugly features—bound to have evil com 
sequences later on—were either ignored or passed over with 
shrug of the shoulders. In the first place, the records of the 
strike leaders—some of them of German descent and _ others 
notoriously Pro-German and Defeatist—and their ultimate inten 
tions were generally overlooked. Secondly, the way in which the 
strike was engineered seems to have escaped notice. Strange as 
it may seem, the great majority of the men who went out were 
most unwilling to take such an extreme measure, and they greatly 
resented the covert attacks on the then Commissioner, who was 
known to be as good a friend as the Metropolitan Police had 
ever had. (The Government made him the scapegoat for their 
sins of omission and commission, as was only to be expected from — 
politicians, who, with rare exceptions, are utterly lacking in @ 
sense of fair play.) It is safe to say there would not have been © 
a strike at all, if the leaders had not employed every possible device 
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of intimidation—in many cases amounting to terrorisation—to 


Wages “ring out the reluctant majority. A great sympathetic strike had 
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heen arranged, so they were told, for the Monday following, and 
the whole transportation system of London was to be brought to 
standstill. It is very doubtful indeed whether this grandiose 
idea could have been realised. The probability is that it was 
merely a picturesque crowd-compelling lie, of the kind which the 
jeyolutionary Press here manufactures wholesale, having profited 
by the example of its German friends and Baboo allies. 

. When the strike took place, it was staged, so to speak, accord- 
ing to revolutionary ideas. The march into what may be called 
the very sanctuary of Parliamentary governance was a direct 
attack on the prestige of the national authority. And the 
cowardly attacks on Special Constables (who had so materially 
lightened the labours of the depleted Police Force during the 
War) along the line of march were a significant proof that a 
minority of the strikers accepted the doctrine of class warfare. 
Where due weight was given to these manifestations of the revolu- 
tionary spirit, it was clear that a second strike—a mutiny without 
anything to excuse it—might be intelligently anticipated, sooner 
or later, and no complaisance on the part of the Government— 
nob even the recognition of the Police Union which was soon 
seen to be out of the question, even by the worst type of 
Ministerial vote-hunters—could avert an attempt (here I quote 
The Call) ‘ to refuse the capitalists’ claim to any number of working 
men to be put into their coats and given bludgeons to use against 
their own class.’ A whiff, a real ‘ thunderous huff-snuff,’ from 
the subterranean crater of Revolution was inevitable. Such was 
the intention—obscurely hinted at in Socialist converiticles where 
the air is thick with Yiddish—of those secret wire-pullers who 
hope to destroy all existing social institutions in this country so 
as to build up a ‘New Jerusalem’ which shall at any rate be 
tiled by the petty Trotskys and Bela Kuns of the English 
Ghettoes. 


_ To understand how and why the recent Police mutiny was 
possible; and the reasons of its abject failure, it is necessary to 


face the facts of the general situation. Nobody who keeps his 


eyes and ears open can doubt that a peaceful social revolution 
is actually taking place—now and here—in this country. Even 
the professional politician who would sooner face an audience than 
& social problem is uneasily aware that a new social order is 
coming into being. And the statesman hopes—not without good 
teasons for his hopefulness, since we have been in the habit of 
settling our controversies constitutionally ever since the Civil 


_ War—that the change will be accomplished without wrecking the 
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vast mechanism of industry on which we all depend for our me 
of livelihood. What the great majority have in their ming 
not a revolution in the Continental sense of the term, bu 
speeded-up evolution on British lines. Nobody who really coun 


in the long run wants to shed anybody else’s blood. ‘The ; 
Bolshevists are an infinitesimal group, including only crazy fanatig § 


om 


here and there and a few alien ‘ intellectuals’ from the Kasten 
of Europe who would certainly take cover the mom@f 
fighting began just as they did in the air raids. There iso 
curious point in the mentality of the latter element which seem 
to have escaped the notice of most students of the social 
They bring from their Eastern environment a spirit of hatrel, 
a deadly vindictiveness, which is a new and terrible thing i 
British politics. They hate the capitalist—yes, but they hate ong 
another worse, being prepared to deal out death ruthlessly ® 
anybody who differs from them on some minute point of Marxiap 
economics. Indeed their attitude in regard to dissenting ‘com 
rades’ is an exact parallel to that of the early Byzantine creat 
makers who would burn men alive for a difference of diphthongs 
There is no sympathy—there is rather a growing antipathy= 
for these black fanatics even among British extremists, who nom 
the less secretly avail themselves of their malign intellectual 
power. 
For all practical purposes Bolshevism does not exist in Great 
Britain. That is why it seems to me a wrong-headed and dit 
tinctly dangerous proceeding for conservative-minded persons 
use the word ‘ Bolshevist’ as a rhetorical half-brick in their com 
troversies with social reformers of an advanced type. Such 
pot-shots miss the mark, but strike spectators as an offence against 
the British sense of fair-play, which is the most valuable of our 
political assets. It is the young men who are forcing the pace, 
speeding up the process of social evolution, at the present 
moment—and it is they who are most frequently saluted when 
they venture to declare the faith that is in them, by such leit 
handed compliments from middle-aged persons, more especially by 
the perfervid old gentlemen whose sovereign remedy for every 
strike is a fusillade. The latter make a great mistake im 
thus insulting their future masters. It has been a young 
man’s war, as we all know. Even in the matter of 
leadership it was the subaltern, not the General, who was 
most entitled to the nation’s gratitude for finding the strait 
path to victory. And, as it was a young man’s war, soit 
must be a young man’s peace—for, if anything approaching @ 
social Millennium is to follow Armageddon, it will be the work of 
the younger generation which is not afraid of new policies based 


on new ideas. This, then, is my advice to the older men who 
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1B «ill secretly cherish vain hopes of a return to the pre-war con- 

1B ditions they found so comfortable—make your peace with the 
warrior youth of this ever-young land and, above all and before 
all, try to understand the ideas which inspire them. 


But what are these new ideas? For a long time past I have 
heen seeking out the young men—including those who are the 
guse of disunion in the great Trade Unions—and trying with 
some success to get at their philosophy of living, as individuals 

‘and as a section. And, speaking frankly, I find myself with a 
strong liking even for the wildest of the young fellows in overalls 
who think they know how to abolish the age-long distinction 
between ‘ Haves’ and ‘ Have-nots’ and so create an economic- 
ally homogeneous commonwealth. It is impossible, of course. 
Yet credo quia impossibile is a fine saying which worked wonders 
in its day. They seem so very like the college companions who 
used to sit up into the small hours thirty years ago—when 
Oxford was all one great country house undisturbed by any 
murmur of the life of men unblest in London rookeries—and 
work out plans for revising the whole universe in a single day. 
They, like the friends of my youth, will have to discover the 
trath of Jowett’s saying that mankind is not ruled by logic. 
Logie, they think, will suffice to bring about the abolition of 
the huge propertyless class which is the great danger in this 
country—there is no such factor of instability in France where 
the poorest peasant owns something and so owns himself to some 
extent. Logic, they believe, will so prevail—when made the logic 
of circumstance by ‘ direct’ and ‘ indirect ’ action—that there will 
be no need of machine-guns. To the average middle-aged mind 
the syndicalistic idea, which aims at substituting the industrial 
union (the N.U.R. is an excellent example) for the craft union, 
is terrible as an army with banners. But its practical objective 

. igmerely to make every tried worker a shareholder in the concern 

he keeps going, and an ever-increasing number of young 
employers, I find, see in some such change the only sure guarantee 
of industrial peace and enhanced efficiency. 

Such new ideas are by no means confined to the wage- 
earners. The truth is that the young men, whether employees 
or employers, are very much of a social unit. The only dividing 
line in the younger generation is the distinction between those 
who have served in the War and those who have not served. The 
latter: think more about self-determination than self-discipline ; 
the former have been taught that true service without a measure 
of self-sacrifice is impracticable. But practically all the young 
employers have actually served in the War, and it is surprising 
to find how advanced they are in their ideas of social evolution. 


282 
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The Army seemed to them a type of the aristocratic demog 
which can be created by levelling up instead of levelling down, 
and they hope, surely not in vain, to show urbi et orbi that what 
the subaltern did for his men at the Front may be done at thy 
back by every lieutenant of industry. ‘We cannot go on 
mere money-makers,’ said one of them, ‘and being content justi 
produce commodities. We must make it our first and last object 
to produce happy homes and give Labour the dignity and sense of 
security it deserves. And that can only be done by making the 
men partners and being content ourselves with the prestige and 
profits of management.’ If this personal factor could be mais 
universal, there would be an end of industrial unrest. Unfor 
tunately, it cannot in view of the existence of huge joint-stock 
companies, which still present ‘Capital’ as an impersonal power, 
cold, calculating and inexorable—just as Labour is similarly pre 
sented in the heavy, creaking machinery of a vast belligerent 
Union with its autocratic cificials. _ How to re-humanise both 
Capital and Labour is the social problem now dimly discerned by 
myriads of inarticulate Britons. One suggested solution is that 
we should cease to keep up our foreign trade and manufactur 
only for ourselves. An impossible solution, of course, because we 
have to pay with manufactured goods for huge supplies of food 
and raw materials. Many of the young ‘ intellectuals,’ never. 
theless, yearn after a self-contained, self-supporting Britain, 
‘However, in the Rank-and-File movement, which is largely a 
revolt against Trade Union officialdom, one finds very few of 
those indefatigable idealists. 

But the dominating idea among the young men is a belief that 
the whole scale of economic and social values can be, must be 
changed. The relative necessity of work must in future be the 
criterion of the reward it brings to the worker. The matter was 
put in tabloid form by a bright young electrician who asked me: 
‘Which is the more useful to the nation, F. E. Smith or a miner © 
working in a 2-foot wet seam?’ I gave it against the Lord 
Chancellor. If the decision were correct, why should the Law 
Lord get a hundred times the indispensable toiler’s wage, to say 
nothing of the former’s vast additional reward in political power 
and social prestige. Again and again the sense of a profound 
and all-pervading injustice in the existing social order, which 
came out in the electrician’s question, has cropped up in my 
conversations with all sorts and conditions of workers. Why 
should the man who does the dirty,.indispensable work of civilisa- 
tion get the smallest pay and, what is more, be despised to boot? © 
It is, I feel, a true indictment against modern industrial civilisa- 
tion. The familiar hand and brain argument was confuted—by } 
a@ young employer, as it happened—who replied ‘ Well, that gives — 
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_ away the case, for the hands get as much nourishment from the 


stomach as the brain!’ After all we all have a secret feeling that 
the truest dignity really subsists in manual labour. In one of his 
Vailima letters R. L. Stevenson asked why it was he felt a squalid 
creature after doing 401. worth of writing in a morning, whereas 
the same time devoted to 6d. worth of weeding made him feel a 
hero. ‘If we go on in the bad old way,’ a young brassworker 
warned me, ‘mankind will split into two species. We are already 
as different from the governing classes as cart-horses are from 
race-horses." The time has come, no doubt, when this deep 
injustice has to be remedied, and with goodwill on both sides a 
peaceful solution seems possible. But this at least is obvious— 
the decorative human being, who is held in luxury aloft by the 
secret toil of many cramped lives, grimy Caryatides, can have no 
pivotal power in the coming commonwealth. But workers of all 
kinds will have their place in the new homogeneous Britain and, 
being a worker myself, I am quite willing to be a camp-follower 
of the glorious army of youth. 

-Labour unrest is from one point of view a symptom of this 
new atmosphere of aspirations and inspirations. In so far as 
it demands shorter hours and slacker production, it is largely 
the result of a sound instinct that the average worker’s first 
duty, after the nervous strain and intense toil of the war-years, 
is to reconstruct himself before reconstructing industry. Indeed, 
the desire for a holiday, all the sweeter for being stolen, has been 
the ruling motive in a great number of small, sudden strikes. 
How, then, does it come about that there is a danger of revolution, 
or was until the other day? The answer is: because revolutions 
have always been the work of a small, intellectualised minority 
Which is really moved, however carefully camouflaged the motive 
may be under glittering veils of idealism, by the desire to become 
themselves the governing class. There can be no doubt what- 
soever that such a minority exists in this country at the present 
Moment and is busily working in many directions. Indeed this 
minority has always existed here, as is well known to students of 
English social history during the Napoleonic wars, and also 
round about the year 1848, when the Marxian philosophy 
appeared as both cause and effect. And this minority has a 
tradition of the technique of revolution, which insists that the 
end justifies the means and lays down, as the first condition of 
success, the seduction of the forces which safeguard the existing 
social order. The attempt to persuade the police all over the 
country to mutiny, and the extraordinary campaign of lies and 
libels by which it was supported, were part of a plan of revolu- 
tion from first to last. And the pretence that it was done to 
extend the scope of Trade Unionism was the most gigantic of 
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the lies employed by the artists in sedition who engineered 
first police strike. The Liverpool riots show what might have 
happened if the ground had not been cut from under their feet 
by the liberal increases’in pay and by the new Police Act, which 
was largely the result of consultation between the authorities 
and the separate Boards, representing Superintendents anj 
Inspectors, Sergeants, and Constables. Yet, even if the revoly 
tionary group had succeeded in fully attaining its objective, it jg 
improbable that they would have been able to proceed much 
further on the road to complete anarchy. In England the middle 
classes are in a numerical majority, and they are superior to the 
social state below them in physique, intelligence, and power of 
initiative. As they have come into being under a system of free 
competition, they are not*organised—as yet—to protect their 
financial interests, though any attempt to maintain a huge 
income-tax over a term of years in order to subsidise powerful 
groups of manual workers would probably force them to do 90, 
But this enormous latent power—utterly underrated by the 
average ‘Trade Union official whose ideas are apt to be severely 
circumscribed—would speedily realise itself in forcible action the 
moment social security was definitely threatened. American 
and Australian object-lessons—to say nothing of the failure of the 
recent effort in Western Canada to create a Soviet government— 
show that a middle-class of the British type can always break a 
general strike and carry on essential services until the organised 
manual workers go back to their work. Hitherto middle-class 
power in this country has not been called upon to save itself and 
the social fabric from destruction. Yet the chief factor in what 
is called ‘ public opinion’ here is the general feeling that such a 
power exists and cannot be defied. Neither in France, when the 
French Revolution took place, nor in Russia, when the Tsarist 
régime was overthrown, did anything more than the beginnings . 
of a middle-class exist. Moreover, in England, in the event of 
any real danger of the destruction of existing social institutions, 
the ‘ aristocrats of Labour’ and the mass of the mechanical brain- 
workers (the ‘ new middle-class’ of the late Charles Booth) would 
certainly range themselves on the side of social order, for it is 
their ruling ambition to live like the middle classes. When 
Lenin said that the British working classes are ‘tainted with 
bourgeois ambition,’ he uttered a significant truth. 


After the first police strike the Government set to work to 
remove the serious grievances that had been disclosed. Under- — 
payment was the most serious of these grievances—nine in ten 
constables, as I know, were solely concerned with this vital 
matter—and complete satisfaction was given by the new rates ~ 
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of pay for the Metropolitan Police which were announced as 


follows :— 


s Minimum Increments Maximum 
e annum annum apnum 
Ti instans met ett bts 
en’ . o ° 
Per week 

Per week annuall Per week 

GhistInspectors . . 0 6 0 913 0 
Sub-Divisional Inspectors . 710 0 40 8 2 0 
Inspectors . = ‘ ; 6 5 0 40 750 
Station and Clerk Sergeants . 515 0 2 6 600 
nts ‘ ; 5 00 26 512 6 
Constables . J 5 ; 310 0 20 410 0 


The same rates are to be current throughout the country. The 
less tangible grievances are practically removed by the creation 
of a Police Federation, which should be able to perform all the 
yital functions of a non-belligerent union of the older and more 
weful type. Apart from stipulations of minor importance the 
Police Act (1919) creates a Police Federation, defining its con- 
stitution and duties, prohibits constables being members of trade 
unions, and prescribes penalties on persons attempting to cause 
disaffection among members of any police force. Here are the 
vital clauses :— 

1. (1) For the purpose of enabling the members of the police forces of 
England and Wales to consider and bring to the notice of the police 
authorities and the Secretary of State all the matters affecting their welfare 
and efficiency, other than questions of discipline and promotion affecting 
individuals, there shall be established in accordance with the Schedule to 
this Act an organisation to be called the Police Federation, which shall 
act through local and central representative bodies as provided in that 


Schedule. 
(2) The Police Federation and every branch thereof shall be entirely 


independent of and unassociated with any body or person outside the police 
service. 

The Schedule, which deserves careful study, says that the 
Federation (1) shall consist of all members for the time being of 
the several Police Forces in England and Wales below the rank 
of Superintendent, and (2) shall act through Branch Boards, 
Central Conferences, and Central Committees. Each police force 
forms a Branch, in which there will be constituted three Branch 
Boards—one for constables, one for sergeants, and one for 
inspectors—elected by the members of each rank, respectively, 
from among themselves. Two or three of the Branch Boards in 
any police force may sit together by agreement either for any 
special purpose or regularly for all purposes of common interest. 
The members of Branch Boards, each of which may submit repre- 
sentations to the Chief Officer of police or to the Police authority 
and also, if it seems fit, to the Secretary of State, are to be annu- 
ally elected in October and the annual meetings are to be held 
not later than the seventh day of November. At these annual 
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meetings delegates to the Central Conference for each rank gh 


be elected. All elections shall be by secret ballot in accordatigy 
with the provisions of the Ballot Act, 1872. (An excellent pre 


caution, and it is a pity all voting conducted by Trade Unions 
is not carried out under Ballot Act conditions. As things are, 


there is seldom any secrecy at all and intimidation is rife, LL,P, 


pace-makers being often able to force a mass of reluctant workerg 
to consent to a strike they disapprove of.) The Central Con 
ferences and the Central Committees are to be constituted ag 
follows :— 


9. The Central Conference for each rank shall be held annually in 
November. 

10. Each Conference shall consist of delegates elected by the members 
of the Branch Boards of corresponding rank of all police forces in England 
and Wales in the following proportions:—If the authorised strength of 
the force is less than 200, one delegate for each board; if the authorised 
strength is between 200 and 500, two delegates; if between 500 and 100), 
three delegates; if more than 1000, four delegates. The Metropolitan 
Police Force shall be represented on each conference by a number of repre 
sentatives equal to the number of members of the Branch Board in question, 
and the delegates shall, unless a Branch Board otherwise decide, be~the 
members of that Board. 

11. A delegate must be a member of the police force which he represents, 

12. The members of each Conference shall elect from amongst their 
members a Central Committee of six members, of whom two shall be 
elected by the delegates of the Metropolitan and City of London Police 
Forces, two by the delegates of the County Police Forces, and two by the 
delegates of the Borough Police Forces. 

13. Subject as aforesaid the three Central Committees or any two of 
them may by agreement sit together as a Joint Committee for any special 
purpose, or regularly for all purposes of common interest. They may also 
be summoned to sit as a Joint Committee by the Secretary of State for the 
consideration of any question referred to them by him. 

14. The Central Committees either separately or as a Joint Committee 
may submit representations in writing to the Secretary of State, and im 
matters of importance the Secretary of State will be prepared to give any 
Committee or a deputation from the Committee a personal hearing. 


The Clauses which prohibit membership of trade unions, etc., and 
prescribe penalties on persons causing disaffection are as 
follows :— 


2.—(1) Subject as aforesaid, it shall not be lawful for a member of a 
police force to become, or after the expiration of one month from the 
- passing of this Act to be, a member of any trade union, or of any associa- 
tion having for its objects, or one of its objects, to control or influence the 
pay, pensions, or conditions of service of any police force; and any 
member of a police force who contravenes this provision shall be disqualified 
for continuing to be a member of the force; and if any member of a police 
force continues to act as such after becoming so disqualified, he shall forfeit 
all pension rights and be disqualified for being thereafter employed in any 
police force : 
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Provided that where a man was a member of a trade union before becom- 
ing @ constable he may, with the consent of the chief officer of police, con- 
tinue to be a member of that union during the time of his service in the 


ice force. 
(2) If any question arises whether any body is a trade union or an 


association to which this section applies, the question shall be determined 
by the Minister of Labour. 

3. If any person causes, or attempts to cause, or does any act caleu- 
lated to cause disaffection amongst the members of any police force, or 
induces, or attempts to induce, or does any act calculated to induce any 
member of a police force to withhold his services or to commit breaches 
of discipline, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall be liable on 
conviction on indictment to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
fora term not exceeding two years, or on summary conviction, to imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding three months, 
or to a fine not exceeding 50I., or to both such imprisonment and fine, and 
in either case if a member of a police force shall forfeit all pension rights 
and be disqualified for being a member of any police force: Provided that, 
where the person convicted of any such offence was a member of a police 

‘force and was not sentenced to imprisonment without the option of a fine 
the police authority may, if they think fit, pay to him the whole or any 
part of the rateable deductions which may have been made from his pay. 


Mutatis mutandis, the scheme is to be carried out in Scotland 
as well as in England and Wales, but not in Ireland. It is 
important to remember that this Act is practically the policemen’s 
own solution, the main features having been freely and frankly 
discussed by their representatives who made many valuable sug- 
gestions. ‘T’o describe it as ‘militaristic’ is, of course, utterly 
absurd, and it could be wished that all who repeat that adjectival 
shibboleth, in well-meaning ignorance, would make a study of 
the Act in its entirety. The whole scheme, when carried out, will 
enable any grievance to be ventilated without undue delay, will 
in many ways strengthen the esprit-de-corps of the police forces 
throughout the country and help to make it a common possession, 
and should also serve to strengthen the understanding and 
friendly feeling between the three ranks. 

The improvement of the rates of pay, etc., and the creation 
of the Police Federation satisfied the vast majority of the three 
ranks affected. Among the Constables, however, an obdurate 
minority still existed; it was probably much less in numerical 
strength than the number of the mutineers, many of whom 
were deluded persons who did not grasp the nature of the machina- 
tions of the strike leaders until it was too late. It is impossible 
to avoid sympathising with these unfortunate dupes who must 
now seek other means of livelihood. Some were misled by the 
deliberate falschoods circulated by the fomenters of disaffection ; 
others, especially those recruited in industrial districts a few years 
ago, fell victims to that loyalty to the Union idea which was 
so adroitly played upon. The hesitation and slowness of the 
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Government to take definite action were responsible for q” 
considerable percentage of these moral casualties. It ought 
to have been made clear from the first that the belligerent 
Police Union was not to be recognised. That Marston, 
the President, should have been officially invited to attend 
@ meeting of representative employers and Trade Union 


officials, where he delivered a violent speech quite unsuitable to 
an industrial conference, was a ‘ howler’ of the first magnitude, 
It led many to believe that the Union would eventually be recog. 
nised. The reinstatement of Theal, that busy trouble-maker, 
was also a colossal blunder. But much may be forgiven to the 
Government in view of the exemplary and somewhat unexpected 
firmness with which they treated the crisis when it at last super- 
vened—in the form of the ‘ lightning strike’ which is a favourite 
weapon of the syndicalist faction. 


The incidents of the mutiny are too fresh in everybody's 
memory to require a detailed repetition in this place. It was 
only at Liverpool that the revolutionary plan achieved a tactical 
success of any consequence. There is no more dangerous and 
turbulent mob in all England than that which can be mobilised 
in the Irish quarter of the great Mersey port. Most of the 
Lancashire cities and towns have their ‘ Salford,’ to use the term 
employed in such lesser foci of industry as Burnley and Bootle 
for the quarters where the Irish hive together. In my boyhood 
I knew one of these Irish Ghettoes—the Gank at Rochdale— 
and well remember thinking it was a fragment of the pre-historic 
jungle, in which men and women lived like wild beasts. The 
Dublin slums, which are the worst in Europe, and many of the 
* Salfords ’ in Northern England, are alarming illustrations of the 
incapacity of the Celtic Irish for orderly living. In Liverpool, 
and to a much lesser extent in Birkenhead and Bootle, the lawless 
element in the ‘ Salfords’ was released from the strong hand 
of the police to a varying extent, and rioting and looting took 
place. In Liverpool, as in 1911 when a Civic League was formed 
by the law-abiding citizens, shops were wrecked and pillaged and 
damage amounting to 750,0001. was done—a striking object-lesson 
in the sweet possibilities of the ‘ bloodless’ Revolution advocated 
by some of our Labour extremists who do not, of course, represent 
the mass of the working population! There can be no doubt 
that the murderous riots at Liverpool were deliberately organised 
and that Sinn Fein activities could be discerned at work below 
the surface. It is not easy to think lightly of the criminal conduct 
of the Liverpool mutineers who, well knowing what would happen, 
broke their oath and gave the mob its head. Some of the 
Manchester police were at first inclined to down batons. But, 
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when they saw what had happened at Liverpool, their civic sense 


caused them to feel that nothing in the world could persuade them 
to run the risk of handing Manchester over to the enemies of law 
and order. The object-lesson of Liverpool was not lost on visitors 
from other cities. A Birmingham visitor, watching the work of 
the hooligans, many of them lads in their ‘teens brought up on a 
diet of Marxian economics, said to his host : ‘ Well, here we see 
the raw material of Tom Mann’s Red Guards.’ But the failure 
of the Police Mutiny makes it reasonably certain that the army 
of anarchy will never be mobilised in this country. 

Public opinion in London and elsewhere was dead against the 
mutineers from the first. London had its peculiar object-lesson 
in the sympathetic strike of locomotive drivers and motormen 
on Bank Holiday, which inflicted great hardship on thousands of 
poor people, women and children for the most part, who were 
hoping to leave Waterloo for a day or two in the country or at 
the sea-side. On this occasion, as is always the case, it was the 
working classes that suffered—not the man of means who need 
not take his holiday in Bank Holiday week. It was the meanest 
trick imaginable which was engineered at Nine Elms, that centre 
of revolutionary thought and action, and it will not soon be 
forgiven and forgotten by the London proletariat, whether garbed 
in corduroys or clerkly black. So it will be seen that nothing 
was omitted which could make the idea of Revolution unpopular. 

The campaign of misrepresentation, which was designed to 
keep the mutiny alive, was perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the whole affair. The Daily Herald was the leader in this cam- 
paign. The Liverpool Labour manifesto on the police strike asked 
the members of Trade Unions not to believe anything they saw in 
other newspapers. But the Daily Herald is not a newspaper ; 
it is a views-paper, devoted to the propagation of the dismal ideals 
of Lansbury and other revolutionaries. It far surpasses any 
‘capitalistic’ organ in the business of cooking facts and serving 
them up with partisan sauce. 

Let us contemplate some of its achievements: in the Daily 
Herald of Friday, August 1, we were told that ‘few police 
were on duty in the Metropolis last night, and those that were 
had not been acquainted with the strike decision.’ Anyone who 
was out on the Thursday evening knows that this statement is 
absolutely false. But when the Daily Herald went into figures 
it reached the limits. The ‘Whopper’ was the statement, in 
the issue of August 1, that: ‘There were something like 65,000 
P.C.’s and prison officials out on strike last night." The Police 
Union only claimed to have about 50,000 members, so a good 
many non-Unionists were out on strike in the imagination of 
Mr. Lansbury’s paper. Taking the strike on the Thursday night, 
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July 31, we get the following contrast between the facts and the 
Daily Herald ; 
































; Daily Herald, August 1 Actual Facts chief 
yy 65,000 out last night. 247 were out in London and” : 
3 about 700 in Liverpool. es meet 
Be All out at Woolwich. None out; six of the 7 be 1m 
police came out later. mean 
ft Daily Herald, August 2 leade! 
i 3000 out in London ‘and the 994 out. > Tt 
number growing hourly.’ the | 
@ 700 out in Liverpool and 98 per 700 out. The total that came soldi 
- cent. of the force coming out, ‘in- cut in Liverpool was 932 out of 2100, 
’ cluding the Fire Brigade and Fire Brigade never came out, cease 
Mounted Staff.’ maki 

City Police coming out in large Only 57 City Policemen came out in co 
numbers, and those still on duty during the strike out of 1190. they 
have declared their intention to come disor 
out at the end of their duty period. 

At all the Metropolitan stations No such telegram was sent to any not 
yesterday an official telegram was station. A pure invention. ‘Wl 
received stating that all strikers re- and 

i turning to duty by mid-day would mal 
7 be reinstated. cas 
j Daily Herald, August 4 = 
: 400 Police on strike at Birming- Total number on strike 119 out at ' 
j ham. of 1266. Total out in London 2013. hin 
f 3000 London Police on strike and _ Cor 
the numbers increasing. sav 
) The driblets of men who came out on the days immediately wo 
q - following the unsuccessful coup were but a small reward for such ust 
i colossal misstatements, which must arouse the indignation of every on 
honest man, whatever his political and economic opinions may th 
be. As some of our cultured ‘ Bolshies’ think that freedom is , th 
impossible until all the ‘nots’ in the Ten Commandments have of 
been untied, the Daily Herald probably believes it was merely of 
living up to its political programme. But Mr. Lansbury, whom 1 or 
believe to be an amiable and honest man in private life, must th 
find it hard to persuade himself that he is not responsible for of 
many wrecked careers and hungry homes. Qui facit per alios te 
facit per se. t 

The mutiny failed, disastrously for those who fomented it. I 

In many respects it has been a blessing in disguise. The Police t 


forces have been finally purged of disaffected members, and their 
peculiar significance, as the guarantee of order and lawful 
ovcasions whigh can always be used and trusted as such by the 
established government, has been clearly grasped by responsible 
Labour leaders. The places of the men who withdrew from 
duty, not one of whom will ever be allowed to return, have been 










taken by a fine class of recruits, many of whom have served in 


the omen and beware! 
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the Army and Navy and even held commissions. The defeated 
strike leaders continue to conduct a guerilla warfare, which is 
chiefly directed against those who were loyal to their oath. Thus 
meetings are to be held in the parks in order that extra duty may 
be imposed on the loyal constables. It is indeed a day of small, 
mean things, shabby trickery, for the defeated and discredited 
leaders of the mutiny. 

It is not likely that these men, some of whom took part in 
the Leeds conference for establishing soviets—committees of 
soldiers and workers—and saving Germany from defeat, will 
cease from intrigues in the future. They did not succeed in 
making us lose the War; they will not, I am convinced, succeed 
incompelling us to lose the Peace. But, if they are not watched, 
they will be able to engineer a succession of serious and costly 
disorders. Some of them, I know, are honest fanatics who do 
not wish to attain their ends by bloodshed. But, as St. Just said, 
‘Whosoever stops half-way in revolution, digs his own grave,’ 
and, were they to succeed in their aims, they would have to 
make use of criminals whose ferocity they would be unable to 
control. Just so the philosophic Robespierre, who in 1791 pro- 
posed the abolition of capital punishment and later stil] shuddered 
at the sanguinary schemes of Marat, found it necessary to ally 
himself with Collot, Billand, Barére, and the Jackals of the 
Comité de Sireté Générale in order to carry out his schemes and 
save his own head. Others, again, are stark revolutionaries who 
would stick at nothing and would be ready, if occasion served, to 
use the traditional technique of Revolution. ‘The art of working 
on the public mind by calumny, corruption and terror,’ to quote 
the new historian of The French Revolution,’ ‘the seduction of 


. the soldiery by women in the pay of the agitators, the fabrication 


of pretexts by which the people were made to carry out the designs 
of the leaders, the holding up or destruction of food supplies in 
order to drive them by hunger to violence, and at the same time 
the distribution of fiery liquor to inflame their passions, the hiring 
of foreign assassins to lead them on to bloodshed ’—this is the fell 
technique of revolution as seen in France yesterday and in Russia 
today. And did we not see some faint foreshadowing of it in 
London and Liverpool during the Police Mutiny ?—let us accept 


E. B. Osporn. 


1 Mrs. Arthur Webster, author of The French Revolution (Constable), which is 
the best history we have. 
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THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM 
(I) 
ALLIED POLICY AND RUSSIA 


THe Allies have had the choice of three Russian policies. By 
hesitation and hedging they have lost the advantages and suffered 
most of the drawbacks of each of the three. If at the beginning of 
1918 they had entered into official relations with Lenin, it may well 
be argued that they could have drawn the teeth of Bolshevism. 
Objectionable or unobjectionable in principle, the policy was at 
least practicable. They refused to take the risk. None the less 
they have equally refused to adopt the second course, a course 
far preferable to the first, and to throw the whole weight of their 
support—moral, military, and economic—into the anti-Bolshevist 
scales. There was still the third alternative, for if — political 
expediency made it unwise for them to stake their fortunes upon 
either Lenin or Kolchak, it was still possible to carry out a 
sustained policy of help to the Border peoples of the old Russian 
Empire. That at any rate some of them inclined to this policy 
is shown by its partial application to Poland and by the present 
attitude of a large section of the French Press. ‘ Hands off 
Great Russia’ and a cordon sanitaire of small States from the © 
Gulf of Finland to the Caspian was undoubtedly a third alterna- 
tive, an alternative that, whilst it may not commend itself to 
some people as a wise policy, was none the less a policy for which 
weighty arguments could have been found. Worse however than 
the choice of this third alternative or even of the first was the 
choice of none of the three. Worse even than the choice of none 
of the three was the haphazard mixture of all of them at once. 
Even before the Armistice the confusion was sufficiently great. 
With Mr. Lindley at Archangel as High Commissioner attached 
to the anti-Bolshevist Government of M. Tchaikovsky, and Mr. 
Iockhart in Moscow instructed to keep in close touch with 
the Bolshevist Ministers of the Government that M. Tchaikovsky's 
supporters were fighting, we stood to lose much and to 
win little bv the victory or defeat of either side. None the less 
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the British Government, for months refusing to make up its mind, 
attempted an amalgam of two policies that no power on earth 
could mix. Since the Armistice the confusion has become worse 
confounded. Whilst General Briggs was working wonders with the 


equipment and re-organisation of Denikin’s army, Messrs. Bullitt 


and Steffens, both members of the American Peace Delegation, 
were, apparently under President Wilson’s instructions and with 
the support of Mr. Lloyd George’s private secretary, making peace 
proposals to Lenin. When the failure of the Bullitt mission and 
the military success of the anti-Bolshevists necessitated a new 
orientation of policy, the Delegates sacrificed most of the 
advantages that would have resulted from a definitely anti- 
Bolshevist programme by the conditions that they attempted to 
impose upon Kolchak and their refusal to give his Government 
full recognition. Moreover instead of choosing between the policy 
of a Great Russia and the dissolution of Peter the Great’s Empire 
into its constituent parts, they have at one and the same time 
been giving de facto recognition to such countries as Esthonia and 
at the same time refusing to give them the political and financial 
support without which they cannot possibly exist. In June they | 
collectively inform Kolchak that the future of the Baltic provinces 
is in the first instance a Russian question for them to settle. In 
August they instruct General Marsh to press upon Judenitch the 
recognition of Esthonia. 

Indeed, in the rare instances in which the Conference has made 
up its mind, it has often failed to carry out its decisions. The last 
condition of the terms which the Allies proposed and Kolchak 
accepted was the application of the principle of self-determination 
by means of a plebiscite to the Moldavian districts of the old 
Russian province of Bessarabia. None the less within a few 
weeks of the interchange of the Paris-Kolchak Notes the Allies 
were prepared to allow the Government of M. Bratiano to assume 
that Bessarabia forms an integral part of a Greater Roumania 
and to arrange Roumanian elections in the disputed districts for 
candidates nominated by the Roumanian Government under con- 
ditions of Roumanian martial law. 

Allied prestige consequently suffers. But it is not only Allied 
prestige that is endangered by the indecision of Paris. A policy 
of hesitation and inaction is imperilling thousands of human lives. 
Whilst the Delegates are leisurely considering the mandates for 
Asia Minor, and Western public opinion is insisting upon the 
withdrawal of Allied troops from Russia, the Armenians, a race 
that has already been almost exterminated by massacre and 
famine, are left to the mercy of the Turks and Kurds. When 
Paris has finished its debates, a mandatory power may have been 
created without a mandatory people for its good offices. 
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What wonder if the Allies are becoming disliked and despi e 
in Kastern Europe? In the Baltic Provinces Von der Goltz and 
his German army flout the repeated demands of Paris that hg” 
should evacuate Latvia, British officers are arrested and incall 
by German officials, whilst General Gough has no force with which 
to support his demands. Inevitably the Esthonians, Balts, Letts 
and Lithuanians, seeing within their boundaries the strength of — 
Germany and the impotence of the Allies, will be forced inte 
German alliance, whilst the Russian detachments on the Finnish - 
and Esthonian frontiers already begin to realise that it is t 
Germany that they must look for help against their enemies, 
From Siberia comes the same story of Russian disillusionment and 
anti-Allied feeling. Only in the south, where for the last six 
months Mr. Churchill has adopted a definite and consistent policy 
of systematic help to Denikin, is Allied prestige still maintained, 
Could there be any better epitaph upon the Allies’ indecision and 
vacillation than Odessa and Archangel : Odessa, from which a large 
force of French retired before an unorganised Bolshevist mob, and 
Archangel, from which an inter-Allied army, composed of British, 
Americans, Italians and French, has to scuttle before the attack 
of political agitators at home? 

Certainly the situation is a gloomy one, so gloomy indeed as 
sometimes to seem almost hopeless—Archangel abandoned, 
Kolchak in flight in Siberia, the Baltic Provinces threatened on 
one side by the Bolshevists, on the other by the Germans, the Allies 
cramped and manacled by the prejudices of an uninformed public 
opinion. None the less, if the Allies are not to sacrifice half the 
fruits of their Western victory, they cannot fold their hands and 
murmur to themselves the meaningless refrain of ‘ Hands off 
Russia’ and ‘ No interference in the affairs of another nation.’ 
Even now after months of disastrous wandering they must by 
some means climb out of the valley of indecision. Whatever 
may be their ultimate policy, they have at least an immediate 
duty to perform. For reasons good or bad they have determined 
to evacuate Archangel before the winter ; they cannot, however, 
divest themselves of their obligations to the civil population and 
to the Russian units at whose side the Allied troops have been 
fighting. When the French abandoned Odessa, our friends in 
Southern Russia were sacrificed to the Bolshevist invaders. When 
Allied troops failed to support the Kazan rising, 35,000 
men and women had to choose between flight and certain 
massacre. When Batum was evacuated, the Armenian population 
was almost exterminated. At Archangel there must be no repeti- 
tion of events that to every Russian look like Allied treachery. 
Fortunately the Archangel evacuation is under British control, and 
Mr. Churchill has done well to insist that it is a military operation 
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to be carried out under General Rawlinson, one of our most 
gueeessful and experienced Generals. Anti-Bolshevist Russia 
looks with some confidence to Mr. Churchill, the one Allied 
Minister who has consistently grasped the magnitude of the 
Russian problem; to ensure the withdrawal of all the Russian 
soldiers and civilians who have actively and prominently assisted 
thé Allied forces. If the whole anti-Bolshevist population cannot 
be removed, it is at least possible to evacuate the ten to twenty 
théusand Russians who would otherwise be inevitably murdered 
by thé Bolshevists. The Allies created and sustained M. Tchai- 
kevaky’s Government; a British High Commissioner has been 
attachéd to it ; British help in men and material has stimulated and 
sistainéd its resistance against Bolshevism; Russian units have 
been formed and trained by British commissioned and non-com- 
inissioned Officers, fed by British food and clothed in British 
wiforms. To leave these Allies, the men whom we have organised 
and trained; to the mercy of their enemies would be as despicable 
ai act of treachery as can well be imagined. It is certain that 
Mr. Churchill and General Rawlinson realise this fact. They must 
net be defiected from their determination to save our friends by 
iny political interference in the details of the evacuation. But even 
after the removal of our active friends the Allies cannot consider 


- that their duty to the civil population has been fulfilled. There 


sill fémains the half-million population of the province. Without 
somié protection the fate of many of these peasants will be the 
fate of their brother peasants who time after time rose against 

the Bélshevist tyranny in Soviet Russia. If a great calamity is — 
not to overtake them; some kind of defence must be discovered. 
Indeed their plight is so piteous that one is almost tempted to 
accept the proposal of direct’ negotiation with Lenin’s Govern- 
ment. It iiitist, however, be remembered that an Armistice with 
Lenin and the inferential recognition of his Government would 
do irtetrievable harm to Denikin in the South. To sign terms 
With Lenin in Petrograd or Archangel and at the same time to 
eontinue to support Denikin in his advance upon Kieff would 
be a tepetition in its most blatant form of the very mistake that 
has persistently confounded Allied policy. Moreover, apart from 
any m6ral consideration, the recognition of Lenin’s Government 
followitig immediately the ignominious withdrawal of the Allied 
troops from northern Russia would provide irresistible propa- 
ganda for the Bolshevist agitators of Western Europe. The 
evacuation, therefore, of Archangel must not lead to the recognition 
of Lenin’s Government. If the lives of the peasants are to be 
safeguarded, it would be in every way preferable to send to 
Archangel an international Red Cross Commission whose duty 
it would be to supervise food distribution and medical help, and 
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by the force of its presence to protect the population: 
Bolshevist atrocities. If a Commission were immediately genf 
and some universally respected neutral like Dr. Nansen placed” 
at the head of it, the Allies would at least have made some effort. 
on behalf of the harmless men, women and children whom the 
evacuation leaves at the mercy of their enemies. 

Yet whatever be the precautions and safeguards, the Arch 
angel withdrawal is a sorry business. Perhaps it was inevik 
able that no great military result could ever have come from 
the landing of a small mixed force in the Arctic Circle, Bg 
that as it may, a force, originally sent to hold the ice-free port 
of Murman and the munition depots of Archangel against 
the Germans, inevitably became the symbol of Allied help 
to anti-Bolshevist Russia. To all anti-Bolshevist Russians its 
withdrawal means the collapse of a great hope. A year ago 
every village in northern Russia was convinced that a British 
entry into Petrograd was only a question of a few days. In 
many districts risings had been planned to coincide with the long. 
expected arrival of the Allies: Disappointment followed dig 
appointment. To the peasants of Archangel and Olonetz the 
Allies have appeared as false friends who, having encouraged 
groundless hopes, have been ignominiously expelled from Russia 
by their Bolshevist enemies. No doubt this feeling is not altogether 
justified. The Russians are themselves much to blame. The few 
thousand men that General Miller, the Russian Commander at 
Archangel, has organised into a fighting force are not a sufficient 
fulfilment of the promise repeatedly made that an Allied landing 
on Russian soil would mean the enlistment of a powerful Russian 
army. Moreover the immediate cause of the Archangel with- 
drawal is the failure of Kolchak’s advance and the demoralisation, 
it is to be hoped a temporary one, of the Siberian army. 

None the less, justified or unjustified, there exists the bitterness 
of men who think that they have been abandoned, and with ita 
dangerous depreciation of Allied prestige. On this account it is 
especially necessary to counteract the Allied failure in the north 
by an Allied success in the south. Fortunately in the south 
Denikin has succeeded beyond the hopes of those who remember 
his force as a little company of refugee officers. From the military 
point of view his advance is immeasurably more important than 
anything that could ever have happened in the Province of 
Archangel. Archangel was always a military cul de sae, 
If Petrograd is to be taken, the advance must be made from 
Finland or Esthonia and not from the lakes and forests of 
the White Sea. Denikin, on the other hand, has by his recent 
successes gradually occupied some of the richest and most populous 
provinces of Russia. Every mile that he progresses brings, what 
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the unpopulated districts of Archangel could never produce, 
recruits for the army, corn for the army’s support, and minerals 
for barter with the Allies. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
ultimate development of events, from. the point of view of our 
own prestige it is not only our duty but also an act of political 
expediency to redouble the help in material and munitions 
that we have been giving Denikin. Fortunately the British 
Government seems to realise this fact. Speaking on the 29th 
of July in the presence of the Prime Minister and with his full 
approval, Mr. Churchill explicitly stated that the withdrawal from 
‘Archangel will not check or compromise the help that is being sent 
fo the southern army. Not content with his own words he went 
on to recall to the memory of the House the Prime Minister’s 
statement in pledging the Allies to continue their support of the 
anti-Bolshevist armies. Mr. Lloyd George’s words are worth 


remembering : 


Then I am asked, if that is the case, why do you support Koltchak 
and Denikin? I will tell the House with the same frankness as I 
put the other case. When the Brest-Litovsk Treaty was signed there 
were large territories and populations in Russia that had neither 
hand nor part in that shameful act and they revolted against the 
Government that signed it. Let me say this. Thev raised armies at our 
instigation and largely no doubt at our expense. That was an absolutely 
sound military policy. What happened? Had it not been for those 
organisations that we improvised, the Germans would have secured all the 
resources which would have enabled them to break the blockade. They 
would have got through to the grain of the Don, to the minerals of the 
Urals, and to the oils of the Caucasus. They could have supplied them- 
selves with almost every commodity of which four or five years of rigid 
_ Blockade had deprived them, and which was essential to their conducting 
the War. In fact, the Eastern front was reconstructed—not on the Vis- 
tula. It was reconstructed at a point that hnrled the German armies 
to their own destruction and when they got there deprived them of all the 
things they had set out to seek. What happened? Bolshevism threatened 
to impose, by force of arms, its domination of those populations that had 
revolted against it, and that were organised at our request. If we, as 
soon as they had served our purpose and as soon as they had taken all the 
risks, had said, ‘ Thank you, we are exceedingly obliged to you. you have 
served our purpose. We need you no longer. Now let the Bolshevists 
eat your throats,’ we should have been mean—we should have been 
thoroughly unworthy of any great land. It is our business since we asked 
them to take this step, since we promised support to them if they took 
this step, andasince by taking this step they contributed largely to the 
triumph of the Allies, it is our business to stand by our friends. .. . 
Therefore I do not in the least regard it as a departure from the funda- 
mental policy of Great Britain not to interfere in the internal.affairs of 
any land that we should support General Denikin and Admiral Koltchak. 


The Prime Minister’s pledge, reinforced by the Paris com- 
muniqué of May to Kolchak, and repeated by Mr. Churchill in 
the Prime Minister’s presence and with the overwhelming approval 
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of the House of Commons, should remove any doubt tha 
may exist as to the effect that the Archangel withdrawal will 
have upon our policy of help to Denikin. British policy dog 
not in this respect stand alone. The United States are equally 
determined to carry out the promise of assistance that they hayg 
given to Kolchak. Even when the Allied troops have begy 

withdrawn from Archangel, American detachments will still 

remain in Siberia. Nor will there be any check to the flow of 
American munitions through Vladisvostok. The Americay 

decision is the more important from the fact that Kolchak's 

fortunes are in a critical position. Indeed so serious has been 

the defeat of the Siberian army that many convinced ante 

Bolshevists are asking themselves whether Kolchak and Denikin 

can ever hope to succeed. When in the course of a few weeks 

Kolchak’s army can be driven back hundreds of miles, when 

Ekaterinburg has been evacuated and Omsk is threatened, when 

risings are constantly breaking out in the rear, it is a question 

that may well be asked. It is better to face the facts. One of 

the misfortunes of the Russian problem has been a fatal preference 

for theories and unsupported ideas. The truth is that Kolchak 

has had neither the political experience nor the help of efficient 

administrators to organise his rear, whilst his army, badly 

generalled and inadequately equipped, has been tired out by 

incessant fighting. The series of victories in the spring seems to 

have unbalanced the Higher Command, whilst the Bolshevists, 

always ready to strike at the weakest point, were quick to attack 

a badly organised Siberia with a virulent and disruptive 

propaganda. 

How far the same fortune may await Denikin is a matter of 
conjecture. The conditions are fortunately not the same. In 
Denikin’s army the morale, established by the wonderful bravery 
of the volunteer officers who formed it, is far higher than the 
morale of Kolchak’s mixed and conscript units. Thanks also to 
Mr. Churchill's energy and to better communications, Denikin's 
army is less deficient in arms and equipment. Apart, however, 
from questions of morale and organisation there is another im- 
portant difference between the situations of the two Generals. 
Whilst Kolchak has attempted to rule a country that is susceptible 
to Bolshevist propaganda from the fact that it has neyer been under 
Bolshevist rule, Denikin is advancing amidst a population that, 
having known the horrors of Bolshevist tyranny, is receiving him 
as a deliverer rather than as a military dictator. 

It should also be remembered that the principal force—war 
weariness—-that has paralysed Kolchak’s army is also working im 
the Bolshevist ranks. Everyone in Russia, perhaps in Bolshevist 
Russia more than in any other part, is weary of war. The 
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Bolshevist army now numbers about half a million bayonets ; its 
munitions are within a few months of exhaustion ; its cadres of 
officers are almost exhaustéd. If to judgé from the effect 
of the anti-Bolshevist failure at Krasnaya Gorka the Allied with- 
drawal from Archangel will momentarily strengthen Bolshevist 
morale, with the exception of its foreigri mercenaries, its Coim- 
missaries and a limited number of rabid communists the Bolshevist 
army is an undépendable force. Even in moments of victory 
Bolshevist commanders and their units are still ready to desert. 
Indeed there are experts weil qualified to judge who believe that 
Trotsky’s army is in much the same state ds the Bulgarian army 
of a year ago. 

But whatever be the military situation, it is at least certain 
that Bolshevism i is economically collapsing. Communism both as 
an ideal and as a working system is everywhere discredited. It is 
significant that Lenin’s most trusty adviser is Krasin, the Russian 
agent of the famous German firm of Siemens Schuckert. It is 
also noteworthy that the result of the collapse of Russian industry 
and the destruction of Russian town life has been the conversion 
of Russia into a State of peasant proprietors, the very men who 
most detest the communist theories and practices of the Bolshe- 
vists. Lenin and Trotsky realise that their system is bankrupt. 
~ Lenin lives the life of a Dalai Lama in the Kremlin, guarded 
from the world by Letts and Chinese. Trotsky needs an armoured 
train for his journeys abroad. Zinovieff, the Northern Com- 
missary; no longer dares to harangue the Petrograd workmen. 
It is only by locking them into their factories for an hour at the 
end of the day’s work that they can be forced to listen to Bolshevist 
orators. If the anti-Bolshevists could in April or May have 
advanced upon Petrograd, well-qualified observers, such as the 
Menshivik Deputy, M. Alexinsky, who were then in the city, 
are convinced that the Lenin regime would have fallen like a house 
 ofcards. Even now when full allowance is made for the prestige 
that Lenin will gain by the Archangel withdrawal, the main 
support of his programme, the promise of a world revolution, has 
been cut away by the fall of Bela Kun in Budapesth, by the refusal 
of British, French and Italian labour to undertake a general strike, 
and by the failure of revolutionary propaganda beyond the frontier 
of Soviet Russia. 

Gloomy therefore as is the Russian situation, there is no need 
to despair: The events of the last six months have shown how 
siddén and sweeping are the vicissitudes of the Russian war: A 
fortnight of fightiiig may mean the capture or loss of thousands 
of square miles of territory. A few days’ success on the Esthonian 
front may carry with it the capture of Petrograd. | Denikin’s 

advance may not only re-establish Allied prestige—for it is known 
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to every Russian that his success has been directly due to British 
help—it may also give the coup de grdce to a dying monster. ~ 

But whether the Bolshevist defeat comes soon or late, one fact 
must not be ignored. Denikin’s victory, however great it be, 
cannot be a final remedy of Russian ills. The first and necessary 
step will have been taken, the ground will have been cleared, 
but there will still be problems of great complexity and com 
pelling urgency for the new Government to face. The settlement 
of the relations of the Border populations to Great Russia, the 
establishment of the peasants on the land, the reorganisation of 
the national finances, will be tasks of unexampled difficulty. Ina 
country still staggering under the devastating blows of foreignand 
civil war and with the population but little organised for political 
expression, these problems may well overwhelm any Government 
that has not behind it an almost unanimous public opinion. On 
this account it is the duty of the Allies concurrently with the 
material assistance that they must give to the anti-Bolshevist 
armies to seize every opportunity for hastening the day of peace 
in Russia. One small but none the less effective step they can 
take at once. They can send a strong political mission to Denikin’s 
Headquarters. It is political guidance that Denikin no less than 
Kolchak urgently requires, the guidance, particularly, of repre- 
sentative Englishmen who without attempting to interfere in the. 
internal affairs of South Russia can inform him as to Western 
public opinion, can advise him as to Allied policy and, most 
important of all, can be on the spot when the day of peace 
approaches. Military missions, however excellent may be the 
Generals accredited to them, and none could have been better than 
General Briggs, are not competent to undertake this work. More- 
over from the point of view of high policy it is a mistake to allow 
Allied influence to be always transmitted to Eastern Europe 
through the medium of soldiers. Russia needs peace. Some 
British man of affairs, not necessarily, perhaps not preferably a 
diplomat de carriére, ought to be at Denikin’s side to help him, 
as far as a foreign politician can, along the road of peace. 

Lord Robert Cecil said a true word when on the 29th of July 
in the House of Commons he emphasised Russia’s overpowering 
need of peace. 


The great interest of the world at the present time is peace. Unless 
we can have peace, unless we can get people back to work, unless we can 
get the normal condition of affairs restored in Europe, the dangers appear 
to me of the gravest possible description. Therefore, if I saw any means by 
which we could induce the warring factions in Russia to cease figh*‘ng, 
and to turn their minds to peaceful avocations, to hold, perhaps, the 
territory which each of them have got at the present moment until the 
country and the people had time to rest and to recover from their present 
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fearful disorders and famine—if I saw any means to accomplish that, 
, y I would not be deterred from attempting it by any lighter 


consideration. 
But Lord Robert makes one grave mistake. In his desire for 


peace, a desire that all of us share, he draws no distinction between 
the Russians who have fought for the Allies and the Russians 


who at the most critical moment in the history of the War betrayed 


our cause at Brest-Litovsk. It is the duty of the Allies to make 
every conceivable effort to restore peace to Russia, to take any and 
every fair chance for peace that comes within their reach, but never 
again to make the fatal mistake of Prinkipo by which they con- 
founded friend and enemy. If and when there is to be an 
Armistice, the proposal must come from Kolchak or Denikin. 
The attempt to impose an Armistice upon our Allies, still more the 
attempt to treat them upon the same footing as our enemies, is 
not only a false and ungenerous policy but also a foolish and 
hopeless repetition of the Prinkipo failure. 


SAMUEL Hoare. 
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THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM’ 
(II) 
THE VIEW OF 4 MAN FRESH FROM RUSSIA 


To understand what is happening in Russia one must take account 
of the historic perspective, and remember that there has been 
a@ growing Constitutional movement in Russia for at least a 
century past. In 1825 it was already strong enough to cause 
the Decembrist rising, of 1825, on the death of Alexander the 
First, which showed that the aristocratic officers of the army 
desired a Constitution, though their attempt then found scanty 
support among the masses of the people. Under the stern rule 
of Nicholas the First Liberalism made little headway, but, after 
the Crimean War, Alexander the Second established the Zemstvos. 
These Local-Government institutions have worked well on an 
electoral basis, and for more than half a century have indicated 
the capacity of Russians, under normal conditions, to govern 
themselves. The Zemstvos did much to improve the condition 
of the people and showed a remarkable capacity for union and 
co-operation among themselves. Despite the opposition of the 
Central Government, they eventually formed a great Union of 
Zemstvos and Town Councils, and increased the scope of their 
activities until they were crushed by the Bolshevik oligarchy, 
which destroys everything savouring of patriotism, culture, or 
independence. 

After the Japanese War, Nicholas the Second was forced to 
grant a rudimentary Constitution, and the first State-Duma met 
in 1906. Russia might then have secured a real Constitution, 
had not the Bolsheviks (adopting the maxim, ‘the worse the 
better’) preferred to keep the country seething with discontent, 
in the hope that they might ultimately seize power and inflict 
on the country their panacea of a Socialist State Despotism which 
(its efficacy once demonstrated in practice) was to spread over the 

1 The writer of this article, the author of the Life of Tolstoy, has been a 
student of Russian affairs for forty-five years, and during most of that period he has 
lived in that country. He has just returned from a ten-months visit to North 
Russia. 
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whole earth, replacing the antiquated doctrine of good-will among 
men by up-to-date ‘class-consciousness,’ and the suppression of 
those who do not accept the views of the Bolshevik leaders. 

Bolshevik support enabled the reactionary Ministers of 
Nicholas the Second to hamstring the Duma and checkmate the 
Jemstvo-Constitutionalists. 

So matters continued till the Great War made apparent the 
inefficiency, dishonesty and treachery of the Czar’s Ministers 
and set them in contrast with the comparative efficiency of the 
Union of Zemstvos. The Duma was not allowed to appoint 
or dismiss a single Minister, but the rascally Rasputin could do 
sooften, and this was perhaps fhe last drop that caused Tsardom’s 
cup of iniquity to overflow. That imposing, centuries-old power, 
deep-rooted in history as it was, vanished overnight, and Nicholas 
the Second’s reckless neglect to secure a successor to carry on 
the Government after his own abdication cut the thread of 
historic continuity and plunged the country into chaos. 

Neither the Provisional Government, selected from the Duma, 
nor the newly-appearing Soviets, had any clear authority in law 
or tradition entitling them to wield the powers of government. 

The nation, long confined in a dark dungeon, was blinded 
by the sunlight of liberty, and this situation gave Germany her 
chance ! 

Russia had been at war for nearly three years, and had 
suffered more than any other Great Power. It had called up 
some 15,000,000 men, many of whom it had been unable to arm. 
Their casualties were estimated at 8,000,000. Millions of people 
had evacuated the Western Provinces, leaving their homes and 
wandering eastward almost destitute. Industrially poorly 
developed, Russia had suffered terribly from the blockade, which 
left available only the ports of Vladivostok, on the distant Pacific, 
and Archangel, on the White Sea, both ice-bound for part of 
the year. The quantity of food grown was reduced by the 
millions of men called up, and such large amounts were consumed 
by the army, stored for its use, or abandoned to the enemy, that 
there remained only about one-third of the supply usually avail- 
able for the civil population. Famine resulted in many parts 
of the country. Despite treachery in high places, Russia’s 
resistance to Germany and Austria was heroically maintained for 
three years, and when the Revolution occurred what was best 
among her intelligentsia had died in defence of the country, or 
was still holding the trenches against the invader. There was, 
however, a defeatist section of the nation whose sympathies were 
not patriotic but cosmopolitan. The able leader of this section 
was Lenin, who then edited the Bolshevik Social-Democrat, in 
Switzerland, and advocated the defeat of Russia. 
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To him and his associates the Germans offered large finaneigl § on 


assistance, safe conveyance to Russia, and all the help th 


numerous pro-German influences there could afford, if he woulg 
disorganise the army, seize power, and make peace. Lenin 
accepted the offer, and his rapid succeess is one of the most 
wonderful events in history. 

The Bolshevik-German combination had indeed marvelloig 
results. Lenin and his associates had a well-disciplined political 
organisation behind them, and a life-long experience in making 
or faking public opinion. Yet that tltey should have succeeded ag 
rapidly as they did is indeed remarkable. They enjoyed in Russig 
but slight esteem, as was indicated at the election to the Executive 
Committee of the First All-Russian Congress of Peasants’ Dele. 
gates, held in Petrograd on the 17th of May 1917 (soon after 
Lenin returned to Russia), when among those chosen wer 


Chernov, 810 votes ; Mme. Breshkovskaya, 804 ; Avksentiev, 799; 


and Vera Figner, 771; while Lenin received only 20. 

On the 25th of July 1917, the Executive Committee of All 
Russian Councils of Workmen’s, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Dele 
gates, by 300 votes to 11, demanded that the Bolsheviks should 
explain their contact with Germany, and that Lenin should 
surrender for trial. In the Preliminary Parliament (dispersed 
on the 7th of November 1917), out of 555 members, less than 60 
were in sympathy with the Bolsheviks. Nevertheless by their 
propagandist ability, by German help, and by liberal promises, 
the Bolshevik leaders (including Lenin and his associate, 
Tunacharsky ; Trotski and his associate Zinoviev ; Sverdlovsky, 
and Mme. Kolontay) succeeded in seizing power. 

The promises they made to the people were: (1) Immediate 
peace ; (2) food ; (3) all land for the peasants without compensa 
tion; (4) a Constituent Assembly. Lenin also explained that 
the Bolshevists wanted ‘A Republic of Councils of Workmen's, 
Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Delegates. Abolition of standing army 
and police, and the substitution of an armed people. Officials 
to be not only elected, but subject to recall; and their pay not to 
exceed that of a good workman.’ He said they were ‘ opposed 
to all bourgeois government. Officers must be elected by the 
soldiers, and every step of every officer and general must be 
subject to the control of special Committees of Soldiers.’ 

This was an attractive programme, and what facilitated its 
acceptance was the fact that the country was heartily sick of the 
War ; the Revolution had raised hope of an immediate millennium; 
and the nation, politically inexperienced and suffering from the 
aftermath of despotism, was bewildered by the variety of political 
parties bidding for its support. 

By November 1917, the Bolsheviks had seized power. They 
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controlled the central organisation, dissolved the army, arrested 






'elp the § heir chief political opponents (including Burtsev, Avkserttiev 
‘ would § snd Prince Dolgorukov), and shot some of them, including the 

Lenin x-Ministers Kokoshkin and Shingarev.. By the treaty of Brest- 
Ne Mosh Litovsk they handed over to Germany 780,000 square versts of 





fritory, with 56,000,000 inhabitants, 13,350 miles of railway, 





















si elloas some 70 per cent. of Russia’s ironworks, and about 80 per cent. 

rolitical of its coal production. 

making Having agreed what to pay their German masters (a payment 

eded as the victory of the Allies ultimately cancelled) it remained for 

Russia them to fulfil their promises to Russia. This they did as follows : 

ecutive (1) Instead of the peace the rest of the’ world is reaching, 
Dele. Russia is rent by Civil War, north, south, east and west. 

1 after (2) The food-supply in the chief cities is so insufficient that 
bes people have been seen to tear down the proclamations on the walls 

+ 199; inorder to eat the paste with which they were affixed. 

(3) The peasant Communes have seized the land, but as this 
if All- wizure was not regulated or systematised, much waste and 
Dele. destruction occurred. The former proprietors have received 
hould to compensation, and the peasants, though allowed to take the 
hould land and to till it, have no security that they will be allowed to 
ersed tetain the crops they produce! In fact the efforts of the Com- 
wee 60 missaries to seize these are occasioning continual peasant revolts, 
their which are cruelly suppressed. 

1866, (4) The Constituent Assembly (elected about the time the 
‘late, Bolsheviks seized power) was immediately dismissed by them 
sky, with violence, because it contained an Anti-Bolshevik majority 
of more than two-thirds. Russia now has a Despotism, 
liate nominally ‘ of the Proletariat,’ that is to say of one class, instead 





of a Despotism of the Tsars, which at least professed to rule for 


the benefit of all classes of the population. 
Russia has been rent in pieces vertically and horizontally. 







my Siberia, and a ring of outer European Russia, is openly Anti- 
lals Bolshevik. In Central Russia the Bolos control the Government 
t to organisation, the arsenals, the railways, the food-supply of the 
sed cities, and the army. The result is the impoverishment of the 





labouring people and the destruction of all other classes. The 
dictators—who, without having been elected, rule in this section 
of Russia on behalf of one class of the population—are already 








its detested even by those in whose name they rule. Except among 
che certain English and American publicists who formerly professed 
n ; Constitutional principles, it is now hard to find apologists for 
he Bolshevik despotism, other than men who are coerced or bribed. 





“al When the Bolshevik despotism crumbles it will become apparent 
that it had as little popular support as the Tsardom had in its 


last and worst days. Excepting as to Germany, the Bolsheviks 
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repudiated Russia’s home and foreign State obligations. 


these is a debt of 568,000,000/. contracted during the War tp 
England, besides considerable sums previously borrowed, includ. 


ing State-guaranteed loans for the construction of railways, 
Bolshevism, as a cosmopolitan movement, is more concerned tp 
destroy the structure of society now existing in Christendom than. 
to enable the people of Russia to obtain a subsistence. Otherwisg 
a land abounding in undeveloped resources (minerals, forests, 
oil, and fertile black-earth) but needing machinery, technical 
experts and other requisites to develop this wealth, would not 
dry up the streams needed to render these natural resources 
fruitful, by adopting a policy of dishonesty. It is a case in 
which really ‘honesty is the best policy,’ though it does not 
commend itself to the Bolsheviks, whose motto is ‘rob the 
robbers.’ They assume that everyone who possesses anything 
has obtained it wrongly, and should be deprived of it. One hag 
to choose between the Eighth Commandment and this develop. 
ment of Marxism. 

Acting on that principle, the Bolshevists print unsecured 
paper-money at an enormous rate. It was estimated some months 
ago that they had already issued 800,000,000,000 roubles (which 
would be 80,000,000,000/. worth, had the amount issued not 
reduced the value of each rouble); and they are still printing 
enormous quantities every day. They requisition what they like, 
in exchange for this worthless paper, with which also they pay 
the Chinese mercenaries they employ on tasks too obviously 
repulsive to be safely entrusted to Russian troops. 

For a Government which does not expect to last long and is 
concerned to render matters difficult for its successor, to flood 
the country with unsecured paper-money and so throw all business 
transaction into confusion, has its attraction. The misery of the 
people troubles the Bolshevik leaders but little. They are con- 
ducting a sociological experiment. (The Jews among them are, 
incidentally, paying off old scores against a people that has long 
oppressed them.) And they are acquiring experience as to the 
most effective ways of destroying the existing civilisation in the 
lands their cosmopolitan movement may yet gather into its fold. 


What now is the right course for the Allies to follow in Russia? 
They should : 

(1) Counteract what Germany accomplished when she enabled 
the Bolsheviks to seize the reins of government; recognising 
that we are bound to stand by the Russians, but for whose ‘ steam- 
roller’ in East Prussia the Germans would have been in Paris 
in 1914. 
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Among (2) We should reaffirm our allegiance to Constitutional princi- 
Var to , realising that Russia has capacity for such government 
neln@. | ad that her people have a right to enjoy the fruits of their 
lways, entury-long struggle for freedom ; a struggle in which the history 
ned to of England, America and France often served her as a beacon- 
1 than light, but the results of which have been stolen from her by the 






German-Bolshevik conspiracy. 







oTWise : 

rests, (8) Realise the need of adopting a plain policy in Russian 
iNnical aiairs. Bolshevism, led by men of ability (Trotski is a Doctor 
d not of Philosophy, Paris University) and of great propagandist 






experience, cannot be met merely by physical force. To deprive 
the Bolsheviks of the power to print money would be useful ; 
but unless their indictment of society is met (partly by reforms 
and partly by exposing the fallacies their indictment contains) 
we shall only postpone our own international troubles. The 
Allies should admit that Russia is worthy of a place among demo- 
qatic nations and decide that she shall have her fair chance of 
taking it, and of settling the differences of parties and classes by 











ured yotes rather than by bullets. 
nths (4) Announce that the Allies will render such assistance to 
hich Admiral Kolchak (whose leadership bas been accepted by 







not Russians of all the Anti-Bolshevik parties) as will enable him to 
ting prevent Lenin and Trotski from printing money, plundering 
like, Russia, and murdering their opponents. Announce also that the 






Allies will facilitate the re-election of a Constituent Assembly, 
to be freely chosen by the people of Russia, to decide on the future 
government for the country, and when such Government— 
acknowledging its international obligations—has been established, 
and requests the Allies to withdraw, that the latter will do so. 
Until we know what the future of Eastern Europe with its 









1288 
the hundred million population and its enormous latent resources is 
on- to be, we shall not really know who has won the War. If the 






population of Russia are to continue to exist, order must be 










Te, 

ng restored. If the Allies neglect their duty and abandon Russia, 

the German influence will inevitably deal with the matter. There 

the are millions of Russians who would welcome the intervention of 
any Power that showed itself in earnest to restore order. What 
they dread is the wobbling of the Allies, who one day invite them 

a? to rise against the Bolsheviks and next day are on the point of 
abandoning them to their fate. The Allies have had troops in 

ed Russia for a year without issuing one single, clear, authoritative 

ag statement of the policy or principles of action of the Allied 

n- Governments—a state of things as discreditable as it is inept. 

‘is A clear statement of an honourable policy would make it pos- 






sible to meet the Bolshevist propaganda with one equally clear, 
and would secure the trust and friendship of the Russians. An 
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intervention, undertaken on the principle of securing for — 


the liberty the best of her sons have bled for, would worthily eo. 
tinue the past traditions of the mother of Parliaments, and woul 
long remain a landmark in history, showing that our sympathy 
with those who rightly struggle to be free is not limited by 
‘parallels of latitude, by mountain range, or sea.’ 

A combination of Central Russia and Germany, employing 
Chinese mercenaries (such as Trotski is now using), may ing 
very few years become a most serious danger to the Westem 
world. We should remember what the ghost said to Hose 
Biglow : 

Strike soon, sez he, or you’ll be deadly ailin’ ; 
Folks that’s afeared to fail are sure o’ failin’. 
God hates your sneakin’ creturs that believe 
He’ll settle things they run away an’ leave! 


One sees it said in papers which once were Liberal and sym 
pathised with liberty that Russia must be left to settle her own 
affairs. Well, you go tiger-shooting with a man who diverts the 
tiger’s attention from you. In so doing he is mauled by the tiger 
and collapses. Are you to go home, leaving the man unaided in 
the forest, on the plea that he must ‘settle his own affairs’? 
How can the Russians settle their own affairs while Germany 
interferes and the Allies do not counteract her influence? 

There is also a suspicion expressed that the grounds of our 
intervention are ‘ capitalistic.’ If ‘capital’ be the stored-up 
fruits of previous toil, without the use of which it is impossible 
to develop the world’s natural resources, there is something to 
be said for intervention on behalf of the capital sorely needed 
to enable the people of Russia to attain to reasonable comfort. 
The use of the term ‘ capital’ should however not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that a fundamental reason for intervention is 
to safeguard civilisation, and ‘to see that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, does not perish from the 
earth’: in other words, to see that Constitutional freedom and 
government with the consent of the governed should, for the 
first time, be fully extended to the country of Turgeney, 
Dostoevski and Tolstoy. 

It has been sometimes suggested that if the Bolsheviks are 
ready to purchase recognition by acknowledging Russia’s State 
debts, we should accept such an offer. To do so would be as 
though a policeman pursuing a murderous burglar allowed the 
latter to escape and gave him recognition as a decent citizen, on 
condition that part of the property he had stolen should be re- 
stored. The policeman’s duty is to arrest the man, and hand him 

over for trial and execution. 
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Finally there is a false idea of economy, and a suggestion that 
it will save money and lives to refrain from evicting the 
Bolsheviks. That is a mistake. Bolshevism is an international 
disease which, if not crushed by us or by the Germans, will 
follow us home. 

They enslave their children’s children who make compromise with sin! 


The cost of a resolute intervention which would set Russia 
free would only be a fraction of the sum due to our Government 
from Russia, a debt which would be acknowledged by any honest 
government, to the relief of the British taxpayers, who are not all 
capitalists. In any case if Bolshevism is allowed to take root in 
one country and thrust its roots outwards to other lands, it will 
cost the world more to do later what should be done now. 

The great mass of Russians to-day are perplexed, war-weary, 
and apathetic, and their chief desire is to be allowed to recuperate 
after the strain of recent years. The majority, if they knew the 
quickest, easiest and safest way to peace, would flock to follow 
it, That is a further reason why the Allies ought to offer a 
clear, firm, and definite pledge to see Constitutional Government 
established in Russia, and to see that the work Germany has there 
accomplished shall be reversed. 

Russia and the world need order, security and lawful pro- 
gress. A reaction to T'sardom should by no means be advocated, 
and this not merely on principle, and because it would lead ulti- 
mately to a fresh Revolution, but also on grounds of immediate 
expediency. Those Russians who would welcome a Tsar will 
support any law-and-order Government, but many who desire 
Jaw and order will oppose a Government which they think 
threatens a return to Rasputinism and to the methods of auto- 
eracy. If only the British Government would take a firm line the 
walls of Jericho would fall at a shout, and the day would be at 
hand when a Federated Russian State, freed from the grip of 
Bolshevism and from German dominion, would take its legitimate 
place among the great nations of the earth; and England would 
have added to the records of her past services to freedom, in South 
America, Greece and Italy, a yet greater service rendered to a yet 
greater nation than any of these in the hour of its direst distress. 


AYLMER Mavpe. 
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THE CHANGING SCENE IN INDIA 


II 


Since the publication of an article by the present writer, entitled 
‘The Changing Scene in India,’ in this Review for May last, the 
internal scene in that country has continued to develop with a 
rapidity that puzzles the trained eye and must hopelessly perplex 
the vision of the amateur. Moreover, the attention of the British 
public, so far as it is given to India at all, has been diverted from 
the internal to the frontier problem. The assassination of the 
late Amir of Afghanistan has been followed by a complete sub- 
version of his wise and friendly policy towards India. And the 
attempt of Aminullah, the new Amir, to league himself with the 
mutinous elements of India by an invasion of our border, though 
it has proved abortive, has left an ugly legacy of trouble and 
unrest in the ‘No Man’s Land’ inhabited by our frontier tribes. 
In the midst of this unforeseen development a Bill has béen 
passed, embodying the internal reforms proposed for India by 
the Secretary of State; and is under the consideration of a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses of Parliament. The discussion 
has reached a stage where familiarity with technical detail is 
essential to its proper understanding, and the difficulty which 
faces any writer on this subject is to present its principal new 
features correctly and concisely without wearying his readers or 
allowing their interest to flag. 

To stimulate interest, one may turn for a moment from the 
pursuit of detail and look at the wider prospect. Britain is 
embarking deliberately on a Great Adventure. By the labour of 
her sons and the sweat of their brows, she has led India forward, 
till that country is within reach of the light which all Britons 
enjoy, the light of the Freedom of the Empire. No other course 
was possible for Englishmen to follow, and not a voice has been 
raised against the ideals which inspired the new policy announced 
two years ago. Let us at any rate take credit for that, and let 
us draw from those ideals not only hope for the future, but con- 
fidence in our ultimate success and inspiration for the very difficult 
portion of our journey which yet remains. Let us, moreover, 
not belittle what we have done in India. We may have made 
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mistakes; the Government of India in their despatches strike a 
note of humility which, however creditable to their modesty, 
must astound those who know what Britons have done for India. 
It would be idle to describe here, as it would be impossible to 
exaggerate, the vast and wonderful work that has been accom- 
plished. Generations of Englishmen, belonging to the class which 
has of late come in for so much vituperation and abuse from the 
progressive Indians, the class of officials, have devoted their lives 
and their brains and often their money to the improvement of the 
country. President Roosevelt, after being President of the most 
democratic country in the world, bore ungrudging witness to the 
henefits derived by India from our rule. It is not the object of 
this article to refute the calumnies piled on the head of the small 
British band of officials by modern Indian writers. It is enough 
to say that, if India is indeed a nation now, as they claim it to 
be, then it is British work, British brains, British energy and 
‘character, most of all British example and British inspiration, 
that have made it so. 

Between the vision of Freedom that lies before us and the 
point which we have reached on our journey at present, there 
lies the most difficult country of all—full of chasms and preci- 
pices and torrents and quicksands. It is no sort of use trying 
to shut our eyes to the fact that a dangerous terrain and dirty 
weather lie before us, now more than ever. To ensure a safe 
arrival, we must have sharp eyes, inspiring leadership, undivided 
counsels and above all, the good-will of the inhabitants, and if 
it is necessary to divide our forces, we must see that the recon- 
noitring detachments sent forward to advanced posts are not 
despatched beyond our reach, but are kept in constant touch with 
their base. 

How do we stand in these matters at present? Let us 
remember first of all that, when the new policy was announced, 
it was clearly stated that the British Government and the Govern- 
ment of India must be judges of the time and measure of each 
advance, and that they must be guided by the co-operation 
received from Indians, and by the extent to which it was found 
that confidence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility. 
If these words mean anything, they mean that the first forward 
steps were to be of an experimental nature. There can be no 
test of Indian capacity, no calm survey of progress, if at the 
first bound there is any surrender by the British Government of 
its essential power or control. Any such surrender would have 
the effect of forfeiting the great advantage of advance by the 
éxperimental method, before any advance is begun. The first 
steps into the unknown, difficult region ahead would be irretrace- 
able; a false step would be irretrievable. We may well pause 
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therefore to inquire whether in the measure of advance now” 
proposed our leaders are united, our counsels undivided? Have os 
we the good-will of the inhabitants? oo 

The published papers show an extraordinary conflict i 
opinions not only between the Members of the Viceroy’s Execu 
tive Council themselves but also between the Government of Indig — 
and the two Committees appointed to advise respectively on the 
division of functions and on the extension of the Franchise, and 
last but not least between the Government of India and the Heads - 
of the Provinces. The split in the Government of India is very 
significant, for it is in the main a racial split. The Indian 
Member of Council, the Honourable Sir C. Sankaran Nair, differs 
from the Viceroy and the six British Members of his Executiye — 
Council on a whole multiplicity of points, although the latter ar 
obviously prepared to agree to measures which, in the opinion of 
many critics, go far beyond the range of experimental advance 
in essential matters. 

Then in the matter of the franchise, we find one of the most 
able members of the Executive Council, Sir William Vincent, 
at variance with his colleagues on the vital question of direct or 
indirect election for the Indian Legislative Assembly; and so 
apprehensive regarding the certificate procedure which is to be 
the last resort of the Governor and of the Viceroy that he desires 
to reduce the elective element and increase the official element — 
in that Assembly. 

But the most serious disagreement of all is between the 
Government of India and six of the Heads of the Local Govern- 
ments. The point of difference lies at the very root of the scheme 
proposed by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, which has 
the general support of the Government of India. The six Heads 
of Provinces—only five sign the paper, but it is understood that ~ 
the Governor of Bombay shares their views—believe that the 
system of ‘dyarchy’ which the scheme aims at establishing will 
prove unworkable in practice, and they, being the unhappy 
individuals on whom the burden of its operation will fall, feel 
some very natural apprehensions at the immense surface of 
friction which it leaves exposed. They put forward an alternative 
scheme, which aims at securing a ‘unified’ government at the 
expense of some little loss of the element of responsibility to be 
enjoyed by the Legislative Council and by their representatives 
on the Executive. 

The despatches of the Government of India, while rejecting 
this plan and struggling to maintain an unswerving loyalty 
towards the scheme of the Joint Report, indicate nevertheless 
much nervousness in regard to the proposals made by the two 
Committees. The points of difference are too many and too 
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intricate to quote in their entirety, and it will suffice to mention 
a few of the more important. The Functions Committee propose 
that the Governor and the Ministers should be responsible for 
any new taxation or any change involving legislation in the 
existing taxation in the Provinces ; the Government of India desire 
to establish in each Province an entirely separate purse under 
the control of the Executive Council for reserved subjects. 
The Functions Committee do not provide for the re-transfer 
to the Executive Council of any subject once transferred : 
the Government of India desire the power of resump- 
tion. The Committee recommend the transfer of all questions 
of industrial development, while the Government of India hold 
that they cannot properly divest themselves of responsibility for 
the industrial progress of the country. The Committee pro- 
pose that the whole subject of Education should be transferred, 
other than European and Anglo-Indian education ; the Govern- 
ment of India feels itself too closely bound up with this matter 
to permit of their giving up control of any part of the subject, 
except primary education, and they hint clearly at the all-too- 
obvious danger of committing the entire management of the legal, 
medical, engineering, technical and industria] colleges and schools 
of India to inexperienced hands. 

As regards the good-will of the inhabitants, there is ample 
evidence to show that the masses of the population are content 
with existing institutions. The disturbances of April were due 
to certain evil, not to say lying, communications that temporarily 
corrupted their ordinary good manners. But, as Mr. Montagu 
has said, it is not the masses who are demanding reform, but the 
educated portion of the community—a comparatively diminutive 
section. It is to satisfy their just and natural aspirations that the 
new policy in India has been accepted by Britain. What is their 
attitude? If we may judge by their Press, and by the writings 
of their leading men, their attitude is not inspired by any sense 
of gratitude for English efforts in India or for the great con- 
cessions which the British Government is now prepared to make. 
On the contrary, their Press teems with criticisms of the Civil 
Service and is disposed to grumble because concession is only 
partial, not complete, because progress is to be gradual, not 
wholesale. Many Indian writers, ignoring how India has been 
slowly evolved into something akin to a nation by 150 years 
of British rule, choose to pose as the outcast inheritors of a 
vigorous national life, deprived by British bayonets of their just 
position and their rights, and they proceed to explain how far 
better they would rule the country than Englishmen have done. 
_ Well, we want to let them try, but they must forgive us if we do 
not at present share their sure and certain confidence in the 
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result. In proof of their attitude, it is not necessary to go furth 
than the Honourable Sir C. Sankaran Nair’s Minutes of Dissey 

in which he makes a sweeping attack on the Government 
India for its political crimes and on the whole body of the Indian” 
Civil Service for barring the way to all real advance! The pie 
spects of harmonious progress are sadly overcast, when the Indian 
gentleman who has been selected, presumably on account of his 
sanity of judgment and level-headedness, to fill the highest position 
in India that is open to his countrymen is capable, at the very oth 
set of the Gieat Adventure, of uttering opinions so woefully dis 
torted and so little instinct with the spirit of co-operation. 

This brief outline of the present situation indicates how far 
our counsels are from unanimity. Some differences of view in 
matters of detail were of course to be expected; but here We” 
have the widest divergences of opinion on elemental points. They 
have been concisely stated, not in order to embark at once on 
a discussion of their merits, but in order to focus attention on the § 
fact that a scheme has been published which, unless it meets | 
with drastic modification by the joint Committee of the two” 
Houses of Parliament, is likely owing to its unfamiliarity and ~ 
technicality to be pushed through a puzzled Parliament ; although | 
its provisions fill the experts with alarm, although the Government 
of India are obviously fearful lest their authority should be under. ~ 
mined and India plunged into chaos, although each step of its — 
elaboration exposes dangerous pitfalls and ever-widening cleavages § 
of opinion in matters of principle, although the service” 
which is to have the responsibility of controlling the new 
machine under the system of ‘dyarchy’ is being roundly 
abused by the leading Indians and the whole Indian Press; 
although in short the spirit of trust and co-operation on which 
smooth progress depends is at present conspicuous by its absence. ~ 
It is admitted, practically on all hands, that the aim of the new ~ 
policy, announced in 1917, is essentially sound ; but controversy 
rages furiously over the method of advance. Certainly the 
experimental nature of the scheme first propounded is rapidly 
being lost sight of. The promise made in the announcement of 
1917 that substantia] steps in the direction of autonomy were to 
be taken as soon as possible is being used to justify and to 
accelerate a wild plunge into the unknown. 

A variety of ‘substantial steps’ are available, which do not 
involve such awful risk of failure. The wide extension of the 
electorate is in itself such a step; others would be the first grant # 
of actual power to the Legislative Councils, however restricted § 
in scope, or the first surrender of control over any portion of the # 
administration, however unimportant. It may be taken as § 
axiomatic that steps once taken will only be retraced with the 
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1 utmost difficulty. ‘The full pressure of Indian public opinion, 


guch as it is, will be exerted by its leaders in ways of which we 
have already had the clearest and most painful warning, to prevent 
any retrograde movement. The correction of mistakes, much 
more the recall of any privilege, will be branded as ‘ reactionary.’ 
Moreover, the attention of the Government will be fully occupied 
with the problem of avoiding involuntary advances into dangerous 
and untenable positions; there will be no opportunity nor time 
for correcting mistakes once committed. 

Now, scattered throughout the correspondence, especially in Sir 
¢. Sankaran Nair’s Minutes of Dissent, but also in the despatches 
from the Government of India itself, one finds the expression 
‘The two halves of the Government,’ and the implication seems 
to be that control over something like half the machinery is 
to be transferred at once to Ministers responsible to the provincial 
legislature. There is colour for this view when one considers the 
Report of the Committee on the division of functions. They 
have recommended, speaking generally, that municipalities, 
medical administration, public health and sanitation, public works 
other than railways, excise, fisheries and co-operative societies, 
and last but not least the whole subject of education, should be 
made over to the newly constituted authorities, and they would 
Moreover give to these authorities the right to decide when new 


‘taxation is to be imposed or existing taxation to be modified 


- inthe provinces. The Government of India, as already explained, 


do not concur in these proposals, and they cast about to introduce 
various necessary safeguards. But even so, the extent to which 
it is prepared to transfer important and even vital sections of its 
work is for a first step not merely substantial but prodigious. The 
Committee’s proposals are positively dangerous; those of the 
Government of India carry us very far beyond the experimental 
stage. 

If the scheme arrived at a simple transfer of responsibility in 
certain departments, there would be some justification for proceed- 


ing on a fairly wide basis, subject to the provision of adequate 


checks and safeguards. H.E. the Viceroy has very truly stated 


that the object of the new policy is to leave to Indians in eaci: 
province the decision in certain matters in such a way that all 
the world shall know as far as possible that the Yes or No 's 
their Yes or No and not that of the Executive Council. But those 
Fesponsible for the actual framing of this policy have clearly 
averstepped this object. They have been ready to grant to the 
new Indian element, besides the decision ‘in certain matters,’ a 


: very wide power of influencing the administration in all matters, 
# thereby darkening and obscuring the very mirror of individual 
# tesponsibility on which the Viceroy .is so anxious to secure bright 
Tt 
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oa unclouded reflexions. The Legislative Council is to havea 
very distinct say, for instance, in the General Budget, in regard — 
to reserved as well as transferred subjects; and power is left to 
it, under the proposals of the joint Report which have been — 
faithfully followed by the Committee on the division of functions, 
to trip up the Executive in the all-embracing region of finance; 
or to compel the Governor to refer questions of supply for reserved = 
subjects to a Grand Committee, where his success in 

his own view is problematic. Even if he were continuously 
successful, the Government could only be carried on by the 
constant enforcement of the will of an individual against that of 
a so-called representative assembly; and it is obvious that the 
situation would quickly become impossible. Rather than face — 
such a situation, the Governor would be driven to adopt com — 
promises, which would doubtless be arranged for the most part 
behind the scenes, with the result that the world would not haye 
that clear light on the origin of decisions which, according to the 
Viceroy, is the main objective of the scheme. But that is a 
minor drawback. The real danger lies in the threatened loss of 
control over that portion of the administration which the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India desire for the present to 
retain in their own hands. If the first steps are to be experimental 
—and no other construction can be put upon the words used by the 
Viceroy—then the experiment should be conducted in a prescribed - 
field with clearly defined boundaries ; it should not be allowed to 
spread into every portion of the reserved domain, jeopardising the 
existing control in that area. The writer has already expressed 
in his earlier article the view that, in the ‘ reserved’ portion of the — 
administration, complete control by the official Government should 
be frankly claimed and firmly held, and he cannot insist too 
strongly on the vital importance of this principle. The British 
Government in effect says ‘The whole administration is being 
divided into A, B, and C departments. You Indians are to be 
responsible for A, while we will continue to manage B and C for 
the present. Whether we give you B next and ultimately C, 
will depend on how you deal with A.’ That is quite reasonable; 
but if the Government add ‘We will also give you powers by 
which you will be able to exert immense influence over our 
management of B and C,’ the thing becomes an unreasonable 
jumble ; the management of B and C is liable to become clogged 
and spoiled ; mistakes in A department will be communicated to 
B and C; and the result of the experiment will be to stereotype 
vital and radical errors in the field of reserved subjects, the respon- 
sibility for which will be actually on the shoulders of Government, 
although they may entirely disapprove of the policy which led 
to them. The position is contrary to reason and good sense. 
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‘Dyarchy ' is likely to be difficult enough, in the most favourable 
circumstances ; but the first element of success lies in precluding 
to the utmost every avenue of intrusion into the ‘ reserved ’ domain 
by the section of the administration which is on its trial. Yet 
the scheme of the Committee is framed to encourage such 
intrusion. 

Again, let us consider the position it envisages for the public 
services. Briefly put, it comes to this. Though promised in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report support and protection in the legiti- 
mate exercise of his functions, the British officer, when he finds 
his position under a Minister intolerable, is now to be permitted 
to retire on a proportionate pension. On the points at issue his 
views, in the abstract, may be absolutely right, and the Govern- 
ment of India may think so. But all the same, he will have to 
take his proportionate pension and go. Discipline requires it, 
though common sense may very well be on his side. Surely 
something more is due in order to uphold the prestige of the 
Englishman and to preserve the status and dignity of the men 
who have helped to make India. Those who retire in these 
circumstances will be losing all their prospects and will for the 
most part be too old to make a fresh start. Is it fair to treat 
men thus in order to test a novel scheme? Where is the experi- 
mental nature of the plan, if Englishmen are to be made the 
victims of it? Only recently, we have witnessed the departure 
of a strong man, who after a brilliant career and the most eminent 
services during the War found himself in the last few days of 
his rule under the painful necessity of resorting to drastic measures 
to stem the rising tide of a mutinous outbreak. He did not hesitate 
to apply the remedy of martial law, and his promptitude and 
vigour saved India from a widespread revolt against authority. 
He is worthy to rank with the Lawrences and with Nicholson ; 
and the masses know it and respect him accordingly. But he 
has left without thanks or special recognition for his courageous 
action. When the offence is treason by waging war against the 
King’s Majesty, surely the application of martial law calls for no 
apology. If the people ever realise that the Government is not 
between him and his Indian superior it is he who is invariably 
to be the loser, if they see British civilian officers trooping away 
from the country at all stages of their service, they will at once 
jump to the conclusion that British rule is a thing of the past, 
even though there is still a nominal British Government at the 
head. Those who know India need not be told what the effect 
of this will be. It is still only power that is worshipped in that 
country—a strong man and a strong Government are the ultimate 


idols of the masses. 
The Government of India will gain far more respect from the 
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masses of Indians if they take a firm stand saying ‘ This ig 
experiment. We wish to make it a complete success for you 
Indians; but you will understand we must stand by the men 
who have borne the heat and burden of the day hitherto—y 


can’t let them be crushed to please you, unless they have com. ~ 

mitted offences for which we would ourselves have turned them — 
out. Now go ahead and remember we expect you to treat them — 
decently; any injustice to them will imply disloyalty to the 


British connexion.’ 


These are a few illustrations showing how far the experimental © 
nature of the first measures of advance has been forgotten in the — 
actual scheme not only of the Committee but even of the Govern. 
ment of India itself. The Government of India pleads almost — 
pathetically for the retention of its authority. It should claim ~ 


the fullest measure of control and should insist upon this as 4 
condition of all advance. It should not meekly accept new harnesg 


as one of the pair that has to drag the coach; it is itself the 


coachman and must hold the reins and the whip. This is the 


réle supposed to be reserved, though not actually reserved, to it 
in the new scheme. It will be a hard enough rdle to fill, especially 
if, as seems likely, the colt that is to be trained to double harness 
is allowed so much rein that he will be able to take the bit in his © 
teeth and break out of control, perhaps dragging the coachman — 


half off the box at the first rush. 


It may be argued that the people will not be content unless 
they are granted a really substantial measure of self-government — 
in the first instance. The reply to this is that the masses will ~ 


be absolutely content with a very much less drastic advance than 


that proposed, which will yet fulfil the promises given, unless of — 


course they are stirred up to open rebellion against British rule 


by the unscrupulous methods which, as we have lately witnessed, 


the extremists know so well how to employ. 


It is very necessary that the Government should take a strong 
stand on the point that they must themselves be the judges of — 


the time and measure of each advance. There must be no 
departure from that position—no nervousness about any repetition 
of the recent outbreaks. They occurred shortly after the announce 
ment of the greatest concession that has yet been made to the 


cry for Indian Home Rule. The writer of India under Experiment ~ 
actually believes that each concession made is the occasion of & — 
fresh outbreak in which more is demanded, gratitude thus dis 
playing itself in a more than usually lively sense of favours to & 
come. It was Thomas Pitt, the Governor of Madras and grand- ~ 
father of the great Lord Chatham, who said of Tndians that the 9 
more obliging your management, the more jealous they are of § 


you. That remark, though 120 years old, is still true of India 
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foday. in any case, it is certain that, whether more or less is 
ranted, the resort to unscrupulous methods is equally open in 
either case to those who favour their employment. These are not 
the class we should consider or encourage; they will not be 
ased by any, even the most ample concessions, short of 

ili Home Rule; on the contrary, the larger the concession, the 
fnore loudly and datigerously will they agitate to attain their 
goal. The good of the Indian people is the one and only object 
which the Government should set before themselves, and this 
will not be attained by premature yielding to its more clamant 
sections. There is no need for whirlwind hurry, no excuse for 
haste ; there is every reason for a dignified and orderly progress. 
A policy of scurry will only swell the ranks of the dubious and 
thé disaffected. India can be held for many decades to come, as 
it has been held in the past. The German danger has vanished ; 
the Riissian tierce is silericed ; we can afford to take the time that 
isnécessary ; and, unless we now lay down our power, we can deal 
with any disloyal elements that threaten to use their propagandist 
power agairist tis. We have never been in a stronger position 
fo d6 80. It is not intended by these remarks that we should 
proceed otherwise than as fast as the circumstances allow. But 
we should go no faster. And in this connexion, it is 
felévatit to inquire how many Indians there are who have 
had réal experience, who are capable of broad and _ states- 
manlike views, who can be trusted to shoulder the new 
fespohsibilities that are to be thrust Upon them ; and how many 
will be required to carry on the administration in the numerous 
spheres to be committed to their chargé in all the different 
Provinces of India. It is argued by some competent critics that 
mén of the calibre required do rot in fact exist in sufficient 
fumbers. A seat on a legislative council, where there has been 
fio actual résponsibility incurred, is no sort of training for the 
highly technical business of administration or for the position of 
a Cabinet Minister. There are many Indians who have given 
very efficient help ih the administration, but these being under 
the ban of officialdom are apparently beyond tlie pale of selection. 
It is a strangé anomaly in the developnient of our reforms that 
the Indiaris who have had some réal éxperience of administration 
are by that very fact debarred from the seats of responsibility 
under the néw arrarigements. English officials are to be debarred 
from keéking election on the new councils, because they lie under 
the twofold stigma of being English and of being officials; but 
Indian officials are barred only on the latter scote. As Indians, 


they are probably far mire highly qualified to undertake responsible 


burdens than any other community of their countrymen. The 


4 a scheme adopted, whatever it may bé, should includé some 
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machinery to pave the way for their entrance into the legislatiys } 
councils. Men of a certain seniority might be permitted to stand _ 
for election, and, if they are successful, facilities such as the grant — 
of a proportionate pension might be created so as to remove them 
from the official sphere and enable their country to enjoy the bene. 
fit of their services. Even with an arrangement on these lines, the 
Indian community will find it difficult except in one or two, 
provinces to provide a sufficient number of experienced and 
capable men; without that, it is questionable if they will find it 
possible. The Indian official class provide in every province 9 
useful reservoir of picked men. It would de folly to rule them 
out. 

If the view here expressed as to the number of Indian states. © 
men is challenged, at least the burden of proving the contrary 
is on those who are basing their whole scheme on the assumption 
that a sufficiency exists, and until that proof is furnished it is 
clearly wise to advance with caution. The British public, having 
witnessed the success of the grant of colonial self-government to 
South Africa, are disposed to believe that a similar policy in 
India will prove a panacea for all its troubles. The two cases 
are as the poles apart. In one case, there was a European 
homogeneous community, already imbued with the modern demo- 
cratic spirit, ready to take over the reins ; in India, there exists an 
enormous uneducated proletariat of more than 250 million people, 
split up by caste and creed into a thousand heterogeneous bodies, 
and led by men possessing but little practical experience of affairs 
and harbouring democratic aspirations, which, though genuine 
enough, are belied by the inherent circumstances of their country 
and its subjection for centuries past to pure autocracy. 

The scheme proposes to treat every province except Assam 
on almost identical lines. There are differences of detail, but 
these are immaterial. The departments to be transferred, again 
excluding Assam and one exception in Bombay, are absolutely 
uniform for all provinces ; the franchise scheme is based mainly 
on territorial units, and very little play has been allowed to com- 
munal representation. A system almost entirely Western in its 
genesis is being grafted on to a stem that is and must remain 
for a hundred years entirely Oriental; the social and economie 
peculiarities of the country are ignored, the idiosyncrasies of 
different provinces disregarded. This want of elasticity has 
always been the Briton’s besetting sin in his dealings with India; 
it has never been displayed before on so magnificent, so devastating 
a scale. Already it has led to bitter resentment from Madras, 
where the great body of the non-Brahman Hindus, including many 
of the ‘ depressed ’ or outcaste classes, have felt that their interests 
are heing betrayed. The present writer is convinced—and he 
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appeals to his countrymen to realise and share his conviction— 
that, for an experiment, the scheme on which we are now invited 
to embark in India not only goes too far but is spread over far 
too wide an area. ‘The determination of electorates, the prepara- 
tion of election machinery, the due representation of a great 
variety of wholly dissimilar communities, the safeguarding of 
the electorate against the many sinister influences to which it 
will be exposed, could not be adequately dealt with in a period 
of three months in a single province ; yet the Franchise Committee 
endeavoured in that short space of time to settle the electoral 
law and machinery for no less than eight provinces. Their out- 
turn of work was creditable, but no one could call it thorough. 
Evidence of haste is abundantly visible. The despatch of the 
Government of India points out that the Committee under pressure 
of time followed no general principles, but merely adopted the 
line of least resistance, and mentions incidentally the surpris- 
ing fact that the Chairman did not think it advisable to confer 
with the Government of India before concluding his report. It 
is proposed to bring on to the electorate 5,146,000 individuals, 
who have never exercised a vote before ; they are spread all over 
India. ‘To introduce this measure in a country where the com- 
munications are not fully developed, the staff unskilled and 
meagre, and the facilities for bribery and corruption unequalled 
is obviously an operation of magnitude and novelty, requiring 
extreme care and forethought. Yet there is ample ground for 
the apprehension that an electoral scheme which has not been 
fully threshed out will be pushed through simultaneously in every 
part of the country at short notice. 

It is said that anything is better than delay, but there is also 
an ancient saw which says ‘ More haste, less speed.’ . In a case 
of this nature, mistakes once made cannot be corrected. Has 
anyone ever heard of a vote once given being taken back? The 
first essential step in the new policy is to build up a sound electo- 
rate and practical electoral machinery. The next step should 
be the devolution of a few of the less important State departments 
to the popular representatives. To make over many important 
departments to the people before the electoral arrangements are 
placed on a sound and safe basis is to reverse the natural order of 
events and to ask for trouble. The wise procedure would be to 
examine this question of franchise and election machinery most 
thoroughly and then to introduce a well-considered scheme, 
coupled with experimental ‘ dyarchy,’ at first of a limited nature, 
in One province only to begin with. Naturally the province 
selected would be the most advanced. Then, false steps will be 
detected, and the experience thus gained will be applied when 
the time comes for extending the movement to the remaining 
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areas. An invaluable lesson in the practical working of the © } 


scheme will meanwhile have been learned. 


The present writer in the May number of this Review expressed e 


his confidence that the British people, in making this generong 
gift of self-government to India, would go forward at the pace 
dictated by circumstances, and that between them and the people 


of India a reasonable sense of give-and-take would ultimately | 


prevail. He must admit that, seeing the trend of events since” 
that article was written, his confidence has been not a little shaken, 
There is no sign of a strengthening of the British element in the 
executive councils, though that is the whole key to the mainten- 
ance of British predominance in essential matters which the authors 
of the Joint Report declared they weredetermined tosecure, There 


is, on the contrary, a tendency to yield to the extremist element, — 
which cannot fail to be fatal to the true interests of Indig, There — 
is reason to fear that the new scheme, on which not only thé — 
happiness of millions of Indians but the lives of thousands of — 


our countrymen depend, will be carried at the first step to a stage — 
where British control of it will be imperilled, if not lost—and the — 
Great Adventure, so nobly planned, will end not only in the ruin of — 
our constructive work in that country and the consequent misery of 
its people, but very possibly in the dissolution of the British con-— 
nexion and the loss of India. Parliament does not understand the — 
dangers and is inclined to believe that any measures are good, — 


provided they are progressive. How shall the British public be ~ 
taught that progress in India is good, but that it must be very — 
gradual? that the country must be first educated up to each step 
in the process? Of reform, as now foreshadowed, it may be truly : 


said, it is the pace that kills. 
Evuior G. CoLvIn. 
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Tr has been said that the true art of government is placed at an 
eqiial distance between the opposites of despotism and feebleness. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is this saying more appropriate than to our 
inanagement of our Eastern dependencies. We are there either 
by right of conquest or through political emergency, and in no 
easé is Gur presence looked upon by the races we govern or assist 
in governing otherwise than as a bad compromise. 

Willingly or unwillingly the conservative East has sent its 
young men to the progressive West to be instructed in our matinets 
and ways of thought, and the result can scarcely be deemed to 
have been ih latter years a success. Youiig East has gone West 
With all the enthusiasm and aspirations of extreme youth, to 
acquire the manners and customs of an alien race. This has in 
alaige measure resulted in the formation of immature and wrongly 
conceived ideas. For the most part the Eastern youth has gained 
fi6 value from his associations and surfoundings in the West, 
and has never penetrated atiy society which was calculated to 
produce sane ideas and relative values. 

These Eastern students are thrown very much upon the 
society of one another, and for the habits and ideas of the people 
amongst whom they dwell they dre indebted to the most meretri- 
éidus literature of Europe and to the tiannérs and ciistoms pre- 
vailing in the boatding houses ih which they ustially live. On 
their arrival they have the best intentions, but circuitistances are 
106 sttong for them. Tley havé no Bénch Mark frotn which they 
ii guidé their movements atid few or no friends in England to 
set them on their way by kindly advice and supervision. 

Boys from the East are sent to Europe too young and fre- 
quently return to their own country with many of the bad habits 
of the West strongly inculcated into their natures. Our Public 
Schools and Universities in general do nothing for them except 
to alienate them from the habits and customs of their native land. 
At the end of their sojourn in the West, they only know im- 
perfectly their own language ahd aré even not aware that all 
Civilisation is based on the mother tongue. They also acquire 
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extravagant habits, which they too often have not the means f : 


gratify. Everything in the West is foreign to them on 
arrival, and having no settled purpose beyond obtaining a deg 
or a diploma they concentrate all their efforts in cramming 4 


large mass of material which, for the practical purpose of their 


own future life, they are unable to assimilate. 


Their country on their return has only gained a bad foreigner, 
impregnated with the least desirable habits of the West, and more 
likely to corrupt his surroundings than to elevate them to a higher ‘ 


level. His curriculum in Europe has induced him to look upon” 
everything from a.competitive or qualifying examination point of - 
view, and his residence among us, as a rule, is limited to the 


exact. time requisite for fitting him with a diploma for the exer. 


cise of a profession or for employment under an already over 
staffed Government. Armed with this, a great sense of his own 
importance and considerable conceit, he knocks at the doors of 
Government Offices to be met with the reply that there are no 
vacancies, or that his name will be put on the list of candidates. 
The professions are overcrowded and there again he must exercise 


patience and wait until there is room for him on the ladder of — 


success. The diploma has not proved such an Open Sesame as 
he expected, and he gradually drifts into the ranks of the poli 
tically discontented and pours out his interpretation of great 
writers on the liberty of the individual and urges the necessity for 
a constitution of which he would be one of the supporting columns! 

He has also on his return to make his choice between abiding 
with his own people or throwing in his lot with the alien race 
on terms of toleration. This is made very clear to him soon after 
his arrival, as the following story will illustrate. A young Moha 
madan Barrister soon after his arrival in India wrote and asked 
a British Officer of a Native Regiment, stationed in one of the 
out-of-the-way parts, if he might call on him. He received 4 
cordial invitation in reply, which he accepted with equal cor- 
diality. On presenting himself he was taken round by his hoss 


and introduced to all the British residents in the Station, some ~ 


of whom asked him to lunch or dinner and others to tea, and 
by all he was made welcome. He said ‘that during his stay 
in England, he had experienced so much kindness from. the 
English people, that in India he would like to continue his pleasant 
relation with them.’ This state of things lasted for three weeks 
and then he was seén no more. The officer who had introduced 
him met him by chance one day in the Bazaar and asked him 
‘why he had seen nothing of him for so long’ and he replied, 
with great frankness and regret, ‘that his own people had told 


him he must choose between them and the Europeans; if the — 


latter alternative pleased him, then he must consider their doors 
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closed to him for the future and he would be an outcast in his 
own land and among his own people.’ 

The present method of educating the Eastern in England has 
been tried for many years and its successful results may be almost 
counted on the fingers of two hands. Moreover, in the successful 
cases the Eastern comes to have initiative and order, and there- 
upon becomes Western in his thoughts and ideas, hampered it may 
be by traditions and customs, which are, however, reserved for 
domestic consumption. 

The Eastern students should first pass through the curriculum 
of the schools and Universities of their own country and acquire 
the habits, thoughts, language and ways of living of their own 
people. Their residence in Europe before this takes place is 
mainly conducive, as regards their moral future, to the acquisition 
of the bad habits of the West. They only form immature and 
wrongly conceived ideas of existing things. They do not realise 
how hardly won have been the Constitution and liberties of 
England, where every hill has a story and every plain is an epic 
poem. ‘They have no time to spare from their material studies 
to dive into the depths of constitutional history. Even if they 
had, its deeper meaning would be an enigma, which even the 
imagination of the East could not solve. They only see law and 
order as represented by the Policeman on the one hand and the 
House of Commons on the other. They are unable to comprehend 
that what they behold is the outcome of thought and struggle 
which have occupied the intellect and courage of the nation for 
centuries ; that the diverse elements which constitute the British 
Nation have been hammered through centuries of storm and stress, 
civil war and threatened invasion, into one homogeneous whole ; 
that self-sacrifice has been the keystone of the British Empire 
and individualism its corner-stone ; that the seeker after know- 
ledge has been content with the acquisition of what he sought, 
even though his contribution to progress was only infinjtesimal, 
and his reward probably hostile criticism and reproach; that 
nothing sordid or mean has ever stood in the way of the makers 
of the path of progress during the years that are gone and that 
the present has her aspirations for realisation in the future. 

Between the East and West there is still a great gulf fixed 
which the education of a few students in Europe will never effec- 
tually span. There still exists that great inert mass of tradition 
and custom, extending over almost countless centuries, to be 
temoved, and this cannot be done by the education in England 
of a comparatively few students, whose influence over their fellow- 
countrymen is in most cases reduced, rather than advanced, by 
their education. Even a Greek educated in England, and who 
called England home, was not able to introduce into the family 
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menu the roast beef of the land he said he admired so my 
This was a little thing ; how much more difficult must it be w 


the great things, which matter more ; which are sanctified by cen. 
turies of custom and usage and have entered into the souls of 


the people. Is it good eyen to try to leayen tradition sufficiently 
to cause the huge upheaval which would be necessary to Weg, 
ternise the East? Is it even good for the Eastern student to 


go West in search of up-to-date knowledge and on returning find ; 


his country several centuries behind the West as regards 
progress? Is he happier or does his Western education tend to 
make his surroundings happier or accelerate their progress op 
Western lines? Finding himself betwixt and between, he 
becomes unhappy and seeks, with others in the same position ag 
himself, means to render himself disagreeable to those who gaye 
him his education and his aspirations. His one common ground 
with the bulk of his fellow-countrymen, that is his religion, has 
either gone from him or he has broken all the caste ties and 
finds himself almost a pariah among them. Whither can he tum 
if the doors of Government offices are closed to him? Only 
politics such as the immature indulge in, and even as a politician 
he is looked upon with suspicion and distrust by both East and 
West. For what would he prepare his country if he were given 
his way ?—a civilisation of poverty. His politics are like those 
of the man with the weak voice, who when asked why he said 
scurrilous things about people replied that if he did not, no would 
hear him then he spoke. 

The present system of Western education at too young an age 
leads to the creation of secret societies, sedition and discontent. 
The student in the East should be educated in the Kast and given 
the very best education that lies within his means. That educa 
tion should be given in his native land, where he is surrounded 
by his own people and lives amongst the traditions and customs 

_ of his gonservative forefathers. Education in England, before 
the mind has had time to expand with knowledge acquired at 
home, is too severe a test of adaptability, except for those endowed 
with exceptional genius. When the Eastern student has learnt 
all that he can be taught in his own schools and universities, then 
has come the time for him to think of further expanding his 
mind and extending his studies by post-graduate courses im 
Europe. Then he would be able to compare judiciously and crit- 
cise with a more discerning mind. He would already probably 
have received in his own country as good an education as he 
could have obtained in England, and with that education in hand 
he would then be able to make practical use of the facts and 
figures with which his mind was stored. He would be inoculated 
with large views and high aims and his standard would be breadth 
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of view and the infusion of higher ideals. That epidemic of 
general cleverness would disappear with the growth of men who 
looked to the moral as well as the material advance of a country. 
Breadth, sobriety, and wisdom would be given to the judgment, 
vitality to the intellectual life of the people, and equality of oppor- 
tunity would come in its appointed time. The habit of thinking 
would follow and both sides of the question would be looked at 
before pronouncing an opinion. The imagination which is already 
existent in the East would gather to itself breadth of sympathy, 
for without the union of these two things no man can be really 

ti. 
O The post-graduate student would arrive in England in quite 
a different frame of mind from that of the young students who 
now flood the Inns of Court and other places of learning. His 
mind would be more stable. He would, if politics interested him, 
study them from a healthier standpoint. He would come armed 
with introductions to people who would help him and put him 
in the way of acquiring what he had travelled so far to obtain. 
The genuine seeker after knowledge is always a welcome and 
honoured guest in the seats of learning. His position would be 
more assured and his time more profitably spent than that of a 
younger and less experienced man. 

There can be no doubt that great harm has been and is being 
done both to England and the East, by sending shoals of students 
to England at their most impressionable age. They become the 
prey of secret political societies at an age when they are unable 
to form a sound opinion on any given subject, and the very young 
almost always regard themselves as infallible. On their return 
home they find they have lost touch and that things are not 
as they were. The result is unhappiness, discontent and a desire 
to turn their old conservative institutions upside down the moment 
they have landed. It is this young turbulent minority which 
causes much of the discontent and unrest in the East, and the 
supply in the interest of both West and East should be stopped 
before further mischief is done. 

Education in the East should also lean very much to the techni- 
cal side, for it is obvious that everyone cannot become a member 
of a learned profession or a clerk. The trades should be encour- 
aged and the old system of apprenticeship should be revived. 
Where one industry has become effete through the change that 
is ever slowly working in this world of time, it should be sup- 
planted by one ready to take its place. Trade should never 
become restricted or lessen in volume, as this entails misery to 
the very poor, and a new outlet should always be provided to give 
work to those whcse trade has become obsolete or drifted into 
other channels. Agriculture should be brought to its highest point 
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of perfection, for it is the groundwork of society in the Hast 
and supplies its teeming millions with the necessaries of life. 4 
man should be educated in such a way that his education wil] 
enable him to gain his daily bread and benefit his fellow-men. 
The power to succeed in governing Eastern dependencies is 
given to few. All the ability of the ablest of statesmen is required 


and no ordinary man has the slightest chance of success. He 


must be neither weak nor despotic, neither stern nor indulgent, 
He must be a man of great breadth of sympathy and great 
imagination, otherwise he will neither feel nor see what is required 
of him. It is a cardinal necessity that he should inspire confi- 
dence. There should be no doubt about his sense of justice, his 
fair dealing, and his honesty of purpose. He should possess 
simplicity and dignity of manner, be of courteous behaviour and 
polite in all his intercourse with those with whom he comes in 
contact, and maintain such state as the occasion requires. He 
should possess strength of character untainted by obstinacy, and 
be ready to learn from men and events whatever may help him to 
form an accurate judgment on questions which he has to decide. 
He should mitigate any tendency in his character to drive those 
that are under him and remember that this can only be indulged 
in for a time, and then only in cases of extreme necessity; 
that it is impossible to make success by oppressing people. Big 
men, who do things in a large effective way, cannot be oppressed; 
they may suffer a temporary disadvantage and a temporary profit 
may be made by pushing them, but it would only be temporary. 
Strong men, who had been for a time ruthlessly shorn of their self- 
respect, would not work in harmony and build up a great admini- 
stration. The thing is inconceivable. He should make use of 
and conciliate the moderate men belonging to the country, of 
proved ability, loyalty and honesty, and always listen to any 
grievance which may be brought to his notice. This is soothing 
to the feelings of those who feel aggrieved and who, if their request 
be refused with a smile and a few courteous words, will go away 
satisfied, if he has inspired them with that confidence in his 
honesty of purpose, which is so strong a factor in the success of 
government in an Eastern dependency. He should remember 
the dislike of the East to sudden changes, which are probably un- 
suitable to the environment, and are difficult of assimilation by 
@ population of which more than nine tenths follow in the foot- 
steps of their fathers. No change should be made which cannot 
be justified by reasons of the gravest necessity, and irritating 
legislation should be, at all costs, avoided. 
Many things may appear to the Western mind, new to the 
country, to require doing at once, but it is better not to be too 
hasty. Anything in the way of impulsiveness should be imme 
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diately discouraged. Moreover, the maintenance of a policy that 
is absolutely just and fair and in accordance with the law, which 
is known and adhered to, is essential. Changes only bring dis- 
order in their train and it is difficult for an unlearned population 
to grasp innovations. No changes of law or interior policy should 
be made before it has become familiarised to the people by the 
traditional methods. The reasonable wishes of the people should 
be acceded to, before the wish has turned from an expression to 
a threat. Experimental legislation should be avoided at all costs, 
as it only unsettles the minds of the people and lessens their 
respect for existing law. Popularity should not be sought for, 
if it is only to be obtained by the sacrifice of principle. Popularity 
obtained at such a price can only be ephemeral. Popularity, 
however, is a factor which goes a long way in smoothing over 
difficulties and should not be neglected ; it is a valuable asset. 

There should be no untoward exclusiveness, as that is a bad 
example to set to English officials, who follow the lead of their 
chief, with the unhappy result that they do not understand the 
natives and are in turn not understood by them. This leads to 
lack of mutual confidence, which brings in its train difficulties 
of every description, most of which might have been avoided 
by @ more intimate knowledge of each other. 

In the East there is a great tendency to give credence to 
rumour ; the causes for this should be few in number and an 
explanation or denial should be given as soon as possible, to pre- 
vent it gaining ground and creating apprehension. It is, more- 
over, extremély bad for the peace of mind of an imaginative people. 
Continuity of a broad-minded, settled policy should be the loadstar 
of every statesman who has the control of our Eastern possessions 
or dependencies. Patience, too, is a great virtue in the art of 
government in the East, and opportunism should be left behind 
on the other side of the ocean. The idea that it is always neces- 
sary in discussion to be of the same opinion as your superior should 
be relegated to the limbo of things that were. Clear, plain, 
decided leading should be an axiom of policy, and no question 
should be treated with smiling indifference or ill-concealed 
contempt. 

No statesman should think only of the moment and disem- 
barrass himself of all care for what is to come. Never let it be 
thought that ‘ Your oppression taught them to hate you; your 
concessions to brave you; never exhibit to them how scanty was 
the stream of your bounty and how full the tribute of your fear.’ 
Never let important legislation become, more or less, a dead letter. 
Let legislation be practical and necessary ; the theoretical legisla- 
tor never sees to the execution of his legislation nor is able to 
gauge its effect. Never indulge in a Machiavellian policy and set 
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intrigue against intrigue in dealing with a people who have had 


centuries of practice in the art of intriguing and who despise a 


Western amateur for attempting to beat them at their own game. 

It is fatal constantly to change policy and method. The pen- 
dulum of Government should not be allowed to swing too much 
from one side to the other, but should be kept well in the centre, 


like a well-regulated Grandfather’s Clock. There should be no . 


halting midway in the trodden highway of Eastern government, 
above all no attempt should be made to seek a by-way in Eastern 
statecraft. For who can foresee what possibilities may be let 
loose? It is futile to expect gratitude in any scheme of govern- 
ment, for it must always be remembered that ‘ gratitude is expen- 
sive and revenge profitable.’ Care must be taken to avoid in- 
juries, for injuries will produce hatred, and hatred will find the 
opportunity for revenge, but honesty, sincerity and singleness of 
purpose will always gain respect and confidence. However good 
the measure, there is always coincident wth it the personal equa- 
tion of the man, and on the personality of the man depends the 
success of the measure. There should be no pandering to the 
importunities of the ultra-East or the ultra-West, and great allow- 
ances should be made for the differences between the two, which 
are the result of climate, isolation and lack of knowledge of each 
other. No man who has been untried is likely to succeed as a 
statesman in the East, or his success is problematic, and the East 
is no playground for the ignorant and the brute. More can always 
be done with a smile than a blow. A statesman in the Hast 
should in addition possess social qualities of a high order and 
be a man of presence and of great personal dignity. These things 
possess a value that it is almost impossible for a European to 
realise without years of personal experience. And it must be 
remembered that a political movement to be dangerous must find 
its substance in social evil, and that a combination of agrarian 
with national and religious aspirations, and the gathering together 
of al] their several forces, in one determined hand, impart a sinister 
complexion to a political movement. Without the union of these 
factors no political effervescence in the East is likely to be more 
than sporadic, for the combinations of foresight and passion, which 
are indispensable factors in militant politics, are happily only in 
their infancy. ‘But still, though you be in a place of safety, do 
not on that account think yourself secure.’ 

The East too should cultivate loyalty, simplicity, and sin- 
cerity of character. The Native should seek to be loyal to his 
country and himself and should try to co-operate with those who 
are guiding, when he is convinced that the guidance is for the 
ultimate good of his native land. He should not seek merely to 
serve his self-interest nor regard only what looks to him as being 
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useful in the immediate present; all purely personal ambition 
should be set completely on one side. His one desire should be 
to render loyal service to his country, neither looking for nor 
seeking after other rewards, thus sowing the seeds for future 
generations to reap. It is for the native to say whether the path 
of progress indicated to the East by the West be impeded, or 
whether its force must like an avalanche sweep away all that 
lies in its path and bury custom and tradition beneath its over- 
whelming mass, before the way is made clear. 

The habits and customs of a conservative people are not easily 
changed, and such changes should be introduced so slowly and 
imperceptibly that they should not strike the sight horizon of a 
generation. Quick means of locomotion and transmission of 
thought will have a great influence in rendering obsolete much of 
that which is now regarded as fixed and permanent. This modern 
thought should be guided into healthy channels, so that when 
transmission has passed to change, the difference may be so 
imperceptible as scarcely to cause a ripple on the water of men’s 
thoughts. This is the work for the wise men of the East... They 
must prepare the way by lending loyal assistance to the West 
in the work of regeneration that is now going on in the East. 
There have been centuries of sleep and now has come the awaken- 
ing, and with it an incomplete realisation of what has taken place 
in the meantime. The mills of time grind slowly but they grind 
exceeding small, and in the fulness thereof the Eastern evolu- 
tion will be completed and peace and good-will shall be the great 
bond of union between East and West. 

Nowhere in the world is Justice more appreciated than in 
the East; perhaps this may be accounted for by the centuries 
of injustice and oppression through which its people have passed. 
The feeling is very strong, and our reputation for it is the ground- 
work of our prestige and the bulwark of our Empire. And any 
alien Government in the East, which attempts to render the 
administration of justice subservient to politics, is doomed to 
failure. This reputation should not be lightly valued, nor cast 
aside by the politician as a thing that is momentarily in his way. 
It took a long time to build up, and its value is beyond all price 
both at home and abroad. 

The Courts should all the world over, where the British flag 
flies or where British influence predominates, be entirely free, 
and separate from the Executive. This is indispensable to the 
administration of justice and to the equality of all before the law. 
The Courts and the Executive should be as far apart as the Poles 
are asunder, in order that the unique reputation for the administra- 
tion of justice which England has hitherto enjoyed be main- 
tained. No narrow-minded intolerance and Chauvinism of official- 
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dom and bureaucracy should be allowed to serve their own paltry 
ends and drag the Mother Country into disgrace and disrepute — 
as regards the Courts of Justice. 

In any struggle between Judiciary and Executive, the Judicial 
side always has the worst of the battle. The Judiciary is hide. 
bound by law, a sense of duty, and does not seek to encroach 
on another’s attributes. The Executive has another mentality, 
and encroachment is its battle-cry in any contest with the Judi- 
ciary. It is therefore from the outset sure of victory, and the 
Judiciary, when unsupported by the Mother Land, devours its 
own heart in the struggle. 

The Judiciary should have but one desire—to know the truth, 
they should have but one fear—to believe a lie. It is not, how- 
ever, their province to spend most of their time in a struggle for 
the maintenance of their independence. This should be a sacred 
inheritance from the times when much blood was spent in its 
acquisition. Its independence is part of the liberty which is 
the birthright of the British nation, and should not be lightly cast 
aside in the East in order to be the plaything of executive youth 
and inexperience, which has failed to grasp the great truths 
taught by history that have not altered since the dawn of 
civilisation. Moreover, the duties of a judge require all the facul- 
ties of a philosophic mind, laboriously cultivated by experience 
and study. How can a judge attain these lofty ideals, if he is 
perpetually acting on the defensive, in order to safeguard his 
independence ? 

If good judges are required, they must be given such emoluv- 
ments as will enable them to live with dignity, untrammelled by 
pecuniary cares. This should be especially so with the Supreme 
Court of the country, as the judges of that Court should have 
nothing further to look forward to, in the shape of advancement 
to more highly paid offices under Government, outside their sphere. 
On their nomination, they should be given such title as is in 
accord with the dignity of their office and such salary as is in 
accordance with their position. They should judge without either 
fear or favour, on the evidence put before them, and not be 
the subject of executive or administrative reproof. 

Decentralisation is a necessity of any sane scheme of govern- 
ment. Centralisation involves endless inquiries and correspon- 
dence with their concomitants, filing for further inquiry, for refer- 
ence and further consideration ; this is the orthodox fate of reports. 

Report-writing is the curse of bureaucratic government. It 
leads to friction, utter waste of time and general inefficiency. 
The official becomes theoretical only, instead of being both theo- 
retical and practical. In the end it becomes the royal road to 
promotion and the destruction of administrative capacity. The 
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signing or sealing of piles of letters dictated in the morning, 
which are often unread when presented for signature, becomes an 
irksome drudgery. Men complain and growl, come and go, but 
still the system continues, beginning with ‘I have the honour to 
inform’ and ending ‘ Your Humble Obedient Servant.’ 

Centralisation is cumbersome, antiquated and unfitted for 
countries having a considerable area. It tends to take away 
all sense of individual responsibility and leads to the gathering 
of all power in the hands of a man who has insufficient time 
to read all the reports which are submitted to him, and in any 
case can only give them a very cursory attention, wholly inade- 
quate, possibly, to their importance and to the time which has 
been spent on their composition. The seat of central Govern- 
ment might almost as well be in London for all practical purposes 
and it would probably involve no more delay. 

Over-zealousness, when there is no need for it, should be dis- 
couraged. For what would happen in time of stress, if men 
accustom themselves to take double the time over their work 
that is actually necessary? They would have lost their capacity 
for conciseness and become workers of the tortoise type. Men 
should have more time to move about in order to become more 
associated with the work in which they are engaged. They should 
know the natives of the district they live in, so as to become 
trusted and respected by them. To remain hidden in an office 
where access to them is difficult on account of ‘ the many defenders 
of the door ’ is not the way to conduct administration in the East, 
which under its former Native Rulers was never run on paper 
lines. Friendly relations should be cultivated with the natives, 
and, if things work ouf properly, let them alone; it is always 
unwise to look for aesthetic effect. No person who has a precon- 
ceived prejudice against the natives will ever do efficient work. 
The natives recognise at once that he is out of sympathy with 
them and the chance of harmony between them is very remote. 

Promotion should be given as much as possible in order of 
seniority ; this prevents much intriguing and in the end gives 
better results and inspires esprit de corps, loyalty, and confidence 
in the solidity of future prospects. 

The salvation of the East lies in its forming an integral part 
of the British Empire, not only in name, but also in union of 
common interest. For this purpose, mutual sympathy should 
reign between us, and we should both be willing to bear and 
forbear. Both we and they should try to meet on the common 
ground of loyalty to their Emperor and our King. We should 
go half-way to meet them in any reasonable wish they may 
express. We should cultivate better relations with them and 
they with us. They should realise that unrest is bad for the 
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material and moral progress of their native land, and we should 
remove any cause made known to us, which is likely to create 
friction. We should have sympathy with them in all aspirations 
which are conducive to their welfare and not to the disunion 
of their Empire and ours. It lies with time, and enlightened, 
liberal-minded and sympathetic statesmen, both in the East and 
in England, to weld that union of all the factors which go to 
promote cordiality, peace, contentment, and good-will between 
us and our Eastern dependencies into one harmonious whole. 


J. E. MARSHALL. 





CANADA'S FERTILE NORTHLAND 


A CANADIAN administrator of quite exceptional experience and 
opportunities writes to me (June 4) to deprecate a very ‘ bearish ’ 
attack on Canadian land values which had appeared in the 
Economist." My correspondent says : 

I am too ‘ official’ to reply usefully, but you who have seen the growth 

of our North-west in the past forty years, and were a friend of the late 
James J. Hill, would you not prevision values at hand, and remind the 
Empire of Hill’s wise saying to Lord Grey that ‘ the only social uplift is 
in the prairie ’ ? 
Hill was certainly one of the most interesting figures I can recall. 
Born to barely the proverbial ‘ shilling’ he left a fortune of four 
hundred million shillings, and he used to sum up the lesson of 
his life’s success as due to ‘ cold figuring on the pressure of white 
population on an area for whites which is far too rapidly shrinking.’ 
Hill once wrote to a friend who wished him to follow Sir William 
Van Horne into railway-building in Cuba—‘ You cannot interest 
me in any proposition in any place where it does not snow.” The 
manhood of the vigorous virile Northland! Hill believed that this 
was the only trustworthy foundation on which to build ‘ Big 
Business.’ 

The following short quotation from ‘Our Correspondent’ at 
Toronto which had appeared in the Economist epitomises not 
unfairly their recent attack on property values in the West : 


There was no real ground for the absurdly high values which the whole 
community and their accomplices abroad conspired to put upon Canadian 
land. Possibly the price of farm lands may have been justified, but urban 
values were monstrously inflated. Vancouver has a population of 160,000; 
her shipping trade is limited; her industries are principally lumber and 
salmon canning; and the average of fertile soil in the immediate hinterland 
is meagre. Yet a site for a factory on the outskirts of the city cost in 
1911 twice as much as in the suburbs of Glasgow. 


The article proceeds : 


Many a poor labourer and waitress who bought five hundred dollar lots 
on the instalment system at ten dollars a month find all their savings hope- 
lessly immersed in property which is to-day utterly unsaleable and may be 
80 till eternity. 

1 May 31. 
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Such a judgment coming from such a quarter might well regu 
in a great disaster to just that very class which I doubt not ij 
perfect good faith the writer wished to warn. Very large numbey 
of small investors have nursed their investments through th 
financial collapse which came of War times, and now at th 
moment when probably an unprecedented * real estate boom’ jg 
in its cradle, these investors are invited in the vernacular of the 
West to ‘cut their losses and get out from under.’ 

The site where Vancouver City now is the writer, being a 
Victoria in 1883, happened to visit. This really beautiful city of 
160,000 people was at that time unbroken forest ; there was nots 
much as a log cabin on the entire Harbour. Thirty years later] 
found Vancouver with 100,000 people, its city lots (100 feet deep 
by 25) on Hastings and Granville Streets selling for 10001. a front 
foot (25,000/.), a price which works out at some quarter of 3 
million sterling per acre. On my wanderings in that same summer 
of 1883 I had visited Seattle, a little further south, at that time 
a town of some 8000 people, and I returned thirty years later, 
to find a city of a quarter of a million people with values on the 
best streets as high as 2000). a front foot. How amazed I was 
at the ‘gold mines’ I had prospected but a quarter of a century 
earlier. On my way east I stopped at St. Paul and saw Mr. Hill, 
and in my bewilderment asked him just the same question the 
Toronto ‘ Correspondent ’ asks in the Economist—‘ What is there 
in the business conditions of Vancouver to justify any such 
values?’ I had attended the land sales where in 1909 the British 
Columbia Government had sold 250 acres of land fully ten miles 
distant from the town of Vancouver, at Point Grey, for an average 
price of 10001. an acre. A few weeks later the town-site of Prince 
Rupert—a town-site on a skeleton map only, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway still nearly a thousand miles from the site—had 
been sold at auction in Vancouver, and the two thousand lots 
auctioned (200 acres) realised just over 300,000/. or 15001. an acre. 
Such prices both at Point Grey and Prince Rupert I had regarded 
as ‘ boom prices,’ but in 1911 and 1912 these prices had advanced 
in the case of sales I had earmarked in Rupert, more than 
1000 per cent. It was little wonder I carried these figures to 
the highest authority known to me, Mr. Hill, and Hill’s view is 
very interesting in the light of developments. 

In 1907 Hill had sent me a speech he made at Kansas City 
in which he asked the question, how could the Republic survive 
if the Federal and State Legislatures tied such knots in railway 
finance that it became impossible to provide new funds for new 
constructions? 


With trackage increasing at an average rate of less than 3 per cent. 
per year when business was pressing fiercely on the roads and traffic grow- 
ing at the rate of over 12 per cent. per year for the past decade, the wonder 
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js that the business of the country is not paralysed. . . . The railways have 

Q cost from one fifth to one half as much per mile as the systems of other 
Mbety | untries; the freight and passenger rates are one third to one half as 






1» the much; we carry nearly double the business per mile and pay twice the rate 
ft the of wages. a 

m’ js Hill had written Lord. Grey—‘ The prairie without population, 
f the | itisa desert. Population without the prairie, it isa mob.’ And 






ina speech at the White House (May 1908) on the subject of the 
Conservation of National Resources Hill had read as a vision of 
a future possibly at hand, a portion of a letter Lord Macaulay 
had written to an American friend : 


As long as you have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land 
labouring population will be found more at ease than the labouring 
tion of the Old World; but the time will come when wages will be 
as low and will fluctuate as much with you as they do with us. Then your 
institutions will be brought to the test. Distress everywhere makes the 
Jabourer mutinous and discontented and inclines him to listen with eager- 
ness to agitators who tell him that it is a monstrous iniquity that one 
man should have a million and another cannot get a full meal. . . . The day 
will come when the multitudes of people, none of whom has had more than 
half a dinner, will choose a Legislature. Is it possible to doubt what sort 
of Legislature will be chosen? . . . There will, I fear, be spoliation; the 
spoliation will increase the distress ; the distress will induce fresh spoliation. 
Kither Civilisation or Liberty will perish. Either some Caesar or Napoleon 
will seize the reins of Government with a strong hand, or your Republic will 
be as fearfully plundered 2d laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth 
entury as the Roman Empire in the fifth. 
























There are to-day thousands of young fellows intending 
tostart life in North West Canada, with ‘ its boundless extent of 
fertile and unoccupied land,’ and for such as these Hill’s economics 
appear to me most important. As to Vancouver City values he 
had this to say : 

It is quite true that such sales as these you tell me about, eight miles 
leyond the city limits of Vancouver, are a puzzle even to our own people who 
have seen Chicago grow in a few years to over two millions [now three]; 
hut Vancouver is destined to become a very wealthy residential city. ‘Thera 
are even now great numbers of Americans piling up fortunes in cities such 
this [St. Paul] who have bought a lot or two in Vancouver and intend 
presently to wind up business and move down there to end their days. A 
town like Vancouver with all those pleasant social accessories, and where 
the summers are cool and the winters equable, is a magnet to draw us who 
up here live under torrid suns in summer and almost Arctic conditions in 
vinter. 
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: This discussion led us on to consider what are the first 
principles of what may be called domestic finance in these new 
: Terminal Cities on the Pacific, and Hill’s general view of values 


both urban and rural seems to me doubly important at the present 
time. In an article in this Review dealing with Mr. Hill’s 
writings and speeches’ I went in detail into the prairie value cf 
2 ‘The Economics of James J. Hill,’ November 1916. 
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western wheat lands which Hill estimated at ten years’ purchay 
of the net price of the wheat it grew—the price, that is, ley 
its cost of production and its freights to the ultimate market. Now 
that the Panama Canal is open, and that the water route from 
Port Nelson on Hudson Bay to Europe and the Atlantic seaboard 
is promised next year, and with wheat at any such average price 
as can be predicted for the next quarter of a century, the present 
value of good Manitoba or Alberta or Saskatchewan wheat lands 
works out according to the Hill estimates at a surprisingly high 
figure. Hill took the Report of the U.S. Agricultural Department 
which showed that the cost of production of wheat on the farm 
is eight dollars per acre; that to put this wheat from Central 
Minnesota into Liverpool costs all told 1s. 6d. a bushel. So that 
with wheat as to-day at 8s. a bushel, the twenty-bushel lands 
of the Canadian North West are worth 


Twenty bushels 8. 
less cost per acre 32s. 
less freights 303. 


4l. 18s. 
4l. 18s. at ten years’ purchase 491. 


Clearly any such value as 491. per acre is even with Hill’s authority 
behind it a prediction subject to discount! The cost of pro 
duction has at least doubled, and even with the Hudson Bay 
route open, wheat on those North-West farms is hardly likely 
to continue at two dollars or 8s. the bushel. But I think the 
value of those twenty-bushel lands ten years hence may well be 
30/., and that the owner during those ten years will have lived 
up to a good rate of interest. As yet the surface of this new 
Canadian North-West wheat farm is hardly scratched. Mr 
Duncan Macpherson in a recent article in Scribner (LVII-6l) 
which is full of important official statistics states that ‘ the arable 
land in the three Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta is over 357 million acres, of which less than 6 per cent. 
is at present cultivated.’ The wheat-yield for these Provinces 
in 1915 from only ten million acres averaged over thirty bushels— 
certainly a record yield in a record year. Mr. R. J. Stead, an 
official of the Canadian Pacific Railway, has very recently said to 
a Chicago audience about the latent resources of this magnificent 
prairie world : 


The Province of Alberta alone has a territory nearly equal to your five 
prairie States of Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indiana and Missouri. We 
have there every extreme of scenery from the plains to the mountains, from 
treeless prairies in southern Alberta to the dense forests of the North. We 
have in Alberta a timber reserve of thirteen million acres—one of the largest 
forest reserves on the Continent. What shall I say of our coal? The 
Dominion Government has estimated our coal resources at above one 
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thousand billion tons. Not many prairie regions can show such a coal 
reserve as that! It is not uncommon to see farmers hauling their coal 
from the nearest river bank where they dig it from the outcrop. And we 
have very extensive reserves of natural gas. Medicine Hat is the centre 
of the region. They have been using gas now for fuel for twenty years and 
the pressure is as great as it was then. It is supplied for manufacturing 
purposes. In my own City of Calgarry we use natural gas as fuel, piping 
it in 180 miles. It is furnished at 30 cents a thousand feet and is supplied 
for 15 cents to manufacturers. You can stand on the hills overlooking 
the City any day and see scarcely a sign of smoke arising from all that 


great City. 

There are still 115 million .acres in the Province that can be cropped 
without requiring any reclamation. That is—if you took the entire wheat 
crop of the United States from Maine to California, from Florida to 
Washington State—the entire barley crop, the entire tobacco crop, the rice 
and potato crops of the whole United States, and could you transfer these 
gere for acre, you could plant them all in Alberta’s vacant fertile prairies. 

A short statement is necessary as to the climatic conditions 
on these remote northern farms. The rigours of winter with 
sometimes 60° of frost, while not seriously arresting the growth 
of Montreal, Toronto or Winnipeg, have created a very virile, 
robust community, its units physically superior in vigour and 
longevity to the citizen of New Orleans or Galveston. And 
apparently the flattening out of the Rocky Mountain range about 
lat. 55° north, which allows the entry of warm Pacific air currents, 
raises the winter temperature of the whole Mackenzie Basin in 
a marked degree. In a paper on ‘The Economic Influences of 
the Panama Canal ’ read before the Royal Colonial Institute four 
years ago Dr. Vrooman says: 

Spring flowers and the buds of deciduous trees appear as early north of 
Great Slave Lake as at Winnipeg, Minneapolis or Ottawa, and earlier still 
on the Peace River and some of the minor confluents of the Mackenzie. 
This seems to indicate that the Peace River has a summer well toward a 
month longer than in the valley of the St. Lawrence. 


Dr. Vrooman goes on to point out that at Lake ~Athabasca 
wheat 621b. to the bushel is harvested ninety days after sowing ; 
and heavy crops of peas, potatoes, rhubarb, tomatoes, beets, 
cabbages, onions, red currants, raspberries. He further quotes 
Sir Richard MacBride, the Premier of British Columbia, as 
stating that British Columbia has probably ten times more arable 
land than the whole of Japan. British Columbia is indeed a 
wonderful Empire asset, its area four times that of Great Britain, 
and with nearly a hundred million acres of virgin forest. The 
greater yield of wheat in that Far North by comparison with 
Minnesota and the Dakotas is probably less the result of the more 
fertile soil than of the several hours daily excess of summer 
sunshine in that region of the ‘midnight sun’ and where the 
thermometer frequently registers a hundred in the shade. 
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Leaving the prairies let me now come to urban values, fy 
the attack by the Economist is mainly aimed at the recent lan 
speculation in town lots, and such an attack so far as it sounds 
a note of warning is timely and wholesome. What is the vali 
of ‘ Real Estate’ in the Western Cities and on what do valny 
depend? According to Hill’s judgment values depend primarily 
on the high rate of wages and the low cost of living. I am ng 
able to apply this simple rule to interior towns such as Winnipeg 
and Calgarry. The values of town lots there depend largely on 
the prosperity of the farms and mines in the areas adjacent. But 
the cities I have in mind are the Pacific Terminals of the great 
Railway systems—Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, Prince Rupert, 
Seattle when I visited it in 1883 seemed to me the worst town. 
site conceivable. And yet in the interval it has grown from 
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6000 to 300,000. Good central lots in ’83 were to be had for | ‘2! 
1001. per front foot and now sell for 2000/. a front foot (40,0001) | Pm 
and have in the interval earned a high rate of interest on modest _— 





even meagre improvements. The city of Seattle has of course 
long since passed through its wooden era.* 

Let us travel a few miles north to Vancouver. When in 188 
I first saw what is now this fine town of 160,000, it was un- 
broken forest; there was not so much as a trapper’s hut on the 
entire harbour. To-day a good lot, a tenth of an acre, on Hastings 
and Granville Streets, is, as I have pointed out, worth 12001. front 
foot, and 3-acre lots three miles away near Stanley Park are worth 
50001. My next visit to Vancouver was in 1906 ; that summer there 
was an auction sale of lands ten miles out at Point Grey and 50,0001. 
was realised, the lots averaging 1607. Such prices miles away from 
the city struck me as ridiculous and I fear, even as the Economist 


























now, I committed myself widely in print to this view. Three years h 
later in the summer of 1909 I saw the one fourth of the very the ‘ 
same acreage, the fourth that in every town-site belongs to the in the 
Government of British Columbia, sold at auction for an average Harb 
of over 10001. per lot. A month later the town-site of Prince and \ 
Rupert, the terminal Port of the Grand Trunk Railway five ward 
hundred miles north, was sold by auction in Vancouver. Two than 
thousand lots were offered, not one buyer in ten had ever seen attr 
what he was buying. The Grand Trunk Railway, as doors 
I have said, was not yet within a thousand miles of | Mv 
Rupert Harbour. Bidding for the first lot, a tenth of | 
an acre, opened at 600I. and it was knocked down for 22001.! | larve 
Two hundred acres were disposed of at this auction for 1500. four 
an acre, and when the War broke, the railway being completed tald-s 
through from Atlantic to Pacific, the average seller’s price of 7" 

* The Twentieth Century House Company, 403 Pender Street, Vancouver, ay 





are now delivering nice four-room houses ready for erection for as little as 800. 
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these lands was over 15,000/. an acre. It was after these 1909 
gales I asked Hill to tell me what it was which created such 
mammoth values in these seaports. He said at once that it was 
the high rate of wages and the low cost of living. A skilled 
jabourer earns from three to five dollars a day (now much more). 
Where fish and all sea-borne produce is cheap, with cheap clothes 
from Japan opposite, the man can lodge and live comfortably on a 
dollar a day; the four dollars surplus he invests in a town lot 
and he relies on the increasing value of this lot to double his 
rate of wages. Unless the man’s judgment in selecting is bad, 
this calculation should be well within the mark. Hill told me 
of owners of lots on Hastings Street worth now 30,000/. who had 
acquired them by this simple rule-of-thumb method. The War 
lias of course squeezed values prodigiously, by stopping much of 
the building trade, but where a man was carrying a lot say in 
Prince Rupert which was within the scale of his earnings he has 
come out safely, and his lot, the war albeit, is now fully paid. 


‘$300 a year of available earnings justifies a man in purchasing 


a good lot for say 800/., the instalments spread over three years. 


‘Of course a speculator living at a distance, who was attracted 


as hundreds were, not to invest in a single lot, but to gamble 
inseveral lots—any such prolonged squeeze as this has clean wiped 
out these gamblers. Hill was so shrewd and practical a financier 
that his plan of finance impressed me deeply. Was it possible, 
lasked myself, that in the case of a carpenter, a blacksmith, a 
sone mason, the unearned increment in a town lot could be 
tied on to double or even treble his wages? Let Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver and Rupert in the days at hand, provide the 
answer. 

But there is much more to be said. Of course these Ports, 
the terminals of great Trans-Continental Railway systems, are 
inthemselves like great Railway Junctions. From their splendid 
Harbours over against all Asia, commerce distributes itself far 
and wide, and too their cities can only expand one way, to east- 
ward, thus circumscribing their area of investment. But more 
than all other causes combined, their magic growth must be 
attributable to the wonderful wealth of the Ocean that laps their 
doors. When we think of Winnipeg we think of its wheat 
harvest, gathered but once a year and very dependent on the 
wasons. But the fishing fleets of the North Pacific bring a vast 
larvest ashore during nine months out of twelve. At present 
far whole trains of refrigerator cars leave the Prince Rupert 
wld-storage plants every week, dropping carloads (14 tons) at half 
tdozen points en route to Montreal and sending what remains as 
far as distant Grimsby. The cash paid for halibut and salmon 
wer the counter to the fishing vessels that are tributary to this 














single port is at this time not less than 100,000l. a week for 
average sales of 2500 tons weekly. Of Holland it was said ghe 
. ‘was built up on the herring.’ We can only faintly conjecture 
the part the halibut and salmon must have played in the immengg 
growth of these Pacific cities. Everything possible should be 
done to protect these fisheries, and it is fair to say that the 
Government of British Columbia passes each year more than 
80,000,000 salmon eggs through their various hatching stations, 
The total capital in these fisheries is ten million dollars ; the yearly 
take of fish is more than twenty millions. One good ‘ City’ in 
embryo there is still in the untouched forests of the Charlotts 
Islands, eighty miles west of the growing port of Rupert ; probably 
it will be at Masset or at Naden Harbour on the north shore of 
Graham Island. This town will find itself at the heart of the 
richest fisheries in the world. Of these fishing-grounds Professor 
Edward Prince of the Dominion Commission of Fisheries writes: 


They are amongst the most prolific and valuable in the world, and 
are capable of immense expansion. Their leading feature is that they 
can be carried on in waters perfectly land-sheltered. Hecate Straits, 
Dixon Entrance, Queen Charlotte Sound and the Straits of Georgia with 
innumerable deep inlets, bays, and arms are so shielded from the Ocean 
es to furnish unique conditions for the pursuit of fishing. The investiga- 
tion carried on by a committee of the British Columbia Fishery Commission 
of 1906 proved that extensive feeding grounds for fish occur on every part 
of the coast. The bottom is in numberless places simply alive with inverte- 
brate animals, especially shell fish, annelids, shrimps and sand-stars, which 
constitute a very large part of the food supply of the most esteemed kinds 
of marketable fish. The greatest spawning and feeding-grounds in the 
world for herring, cod, plaice, halibut, and numerous other food fishes 
occur within this vast and sheltered area which covers nearly thirty 
thousand square miles. The Fraser River, Columbia, Thompson, Skeena, 
Naas, Stikine, Liard, Yukon and other vast rivers all have their sources 
in British Columbia, and most of them rank as the greatest salmon rivers 
in the world. 


The unrivalled railway gradient which brings the Grand Trunk 
Pacific into Rupert Harbour, a gradient west of Winnipeg not 
exceeding anywhere 23 feet to the mile, is quite certain 
@ little later to make Prince Rupert the greatest wheat 
entrepot in the world. While the western wheats of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta will win to the sea at Rupert 
and come to Europe by the Panama Canal, the eastern 
wheats will collect in vast elevators at Port Nelson on Hudson 
Bay. With the wheat trade will come a great reduction in the 
cost of living on the Pacific and a further advance in ‘ real estate’ 
values. For this wheat trade will not merely bring the ‘cheap 
loaf,’ but cheap mutton, beef, pork, poultry, and vegetables. The 
wheat is conveyed by rail from the farms to the grain elevators 
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at the ports; here all the grain smaller than a certain mesh, 
together with grass seeds and sunflower seeds, is screened out, 
and this refuse when cooked is most excellent cattle food. Such 
cattle-feeding stables turn out of course vast masses of fertilisers, 
and these fertilisers together with the fish phosphates and 
residuals are exactly what the Pacific coast soils crave. 

Prince Rupert’s excessive rainfall (if what gives all the year 
round a steady yield of ‘ white coal’ for important industries in 

sawmills, cold storage, canneries and tramways can be called ‘ ex- 
cessive’), and this is to a lesser degree the drawback of Vancouver, 
makes it pretty certain that on Graham Island there will be 
a fine residential town for British Columbia and Alaska. 
Just as the rainfall at Victoria is less than one half the rainfall 
at Vancouver City, so also the rainfall at Naden or Masset (say 
80 inches) is less than a third of the rainfall at Rupert. From 
what I learn of the Charlotte Islands the climate is not 
unlike New Zealand’s. Ten degrees of frost is almost unknown. 
The mail steamers for China and Japan leaving Vancouver 
and then calling at Prince Rupert would make Masset or Naden 
their last port of call. I greatly hope that our Government will 
establish a large Colony tributary to this ‘ City’ in embryo, for 
able and disabled sailors and soldiers. All the capital needed 
for cottages, cold storage, fishing vessels etc. would be provided 
by an auction sale in London next winter of a two or three 
thousand acre land grant from the British Columbia Government 
on a carefully selected harbour. Judging from the pre-War 
auction sales at -Vancouver, 2000 acres sold on a map in 
St. James’s Street—say 20,000 lots—should realise at least 
1,000,000. sterling (501. a lot), a sum quite sufficient to endow 
splendidly a thousand selected families. 

I have told a tale shortly of the growth of values in these 
terminal ports during the last thirty-six years, and such a trans- 
formation reads like a fairy tale. But what of the thirty-six 
years at hand? Remember that we budget now for the west- 
ward pressure of a Continental population twice as great as in 
1883 and for an emigration stimulated by a too heavy burden 
of taxation in these islands. Add to this that the ‘ free soil’ 
of the United States is practically all absorbed and that already 
the exodus from south of the boundary is very great. If in thirty- 
six years wheat land in Minnesota has advanced from a dollar 
an acre to a hundred dollars, what is a fair forecast of — values 
at hand in the Canadian north-west? 

“In my Father’s House are many Mansions’; did but our 
proles realise it, how splendidly true this is of the Empire; that 
our Empire is their ‘happy hunting ground ’ and is the safety- 
Vor. LXXXVI—No. 611 21 
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valve for their actions and passions too. What a cash value they 
will presently recognise in patriotism, its limits empire-wide! 
How true was Mr. Blaine’s assertion that ‘ the privilege of a ffeg” 
market is the prerogative of citizenship’ ! 

Such as this was the lesson of national expansion through 
association, as opposed to Cobden’s cosmopolitan ‘ individualism,’ 
which List tried to teach to his formidable but brutal countrymen, 
and tried in vain; he died by his own hand. And List’s restless 
spirit must have dwelt often upon the words of Schopenhauer— 


Foreseeing my death, I make this confession, that I despise the German 
nation because of its infinite stupidity, and I blush to belong to it. 


L’Envor 


It is impossible to consider usefully such a subject as Canadian 
land values or indeed values anywhere of any sort, unless we 
allow for what engineers call a ‘margin of error’ of the most 
imponderable kind. It is not unlikely that we may now be at the 
threshold of some such an advance in the entire plane of prices 
as marked the concluding third of the sixteenth century. Shortly 
after the discovery of America all prices and wages rose over 
400 per cent. A young Squire who in 1560 may have succeeded 
to an estate mortgaged to the extent of 60 per cent., died in 1600 
finding that exactly the same mortgage indebtedness on the very 
same acres was no longer 60 per cent. but only fifteen. And the 
relief in the case of our National Debt was of course in the same 
ratio. Such was to use a new and not very accurate expression 
the ‘devaluation of money’ which resulted from the immense 
flow of the new money metal from the South American ‘ bonanzas’ 
during ‘the Silver Age’ in the world’s history. 

Nor should we altogether attribute the advance of prices which 
is I believe now impending to the finance of war. I think when 
the position becomes clearer the true genesis of the great rise 
of prices since 1913 is to be attributed to that revolutionary 
measure, the U.S. Federal Bank Act of that year. Even before 
a shot was fired the great advance in the ‘Index Number’ of 
world prices showed that some strange new condition of an 
inflationist kind was at work in the United States. Cause and 
effect were both in sight. Thwarted of his purpose in 1896 
Mr. Bryan and the Democratic Party returned at last to place 
and power had passed a currency measure, its potentialities of 
inflation incomparably greater than any that are inherent in ‘ Free 
Silver’ at ‘sixteen to one.’ That the new Bank Act was a good 
and a necessary Act I agree, but it would have been dangerously 
inflationist had it not been radically amended at the last moment 
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to meet the trenchant criticism of one of the New York Senators.« 
It is impossible that a measure which authorised an addition of 
unnumbered millions of notes to the currency of that vast, wealthy 
and extremely speculative community could have failed of monu- 
mental results. To me who regarded the new Act as who should 
liberate all serfs everywhere it was as welcome as the discovery 
of half a dozen new Rand Goldfields. Thus we ‘ hard-money 
men,’ who had been for forty years explicating a very different 
currency problem—that of stabilising the Eastern rates of Silver 
Exchange, looked on now at the emergence of ‘Uncle Sam’ 
as the World’s Bill discounter with tense interest, if with some 
apprehension. The new higher price level fairly dates from 
Mr. Bryan’s Federal Bank Act. Next came the War and this 
has left Great Britain, Canada and Australia with some ten 
thousand millions sterling of brand new ‘gilt-edged’ securities, 
the best in existence. Ten thousand millions! What a mass 
of new Bank deposit money is here. Had our printing presses 
run off ten thousand millions of Treasury notes, the cause of the 
‘devaluation of money’ would have been evident to the meanest 
intelligence. Yet the effect on prices of the creation of Consols 
on a scale so prodigious must be of an inflationist nature com- 
parable to that of an unlimited paper currency, and unlike 
unlimited paper we cannot burn Consols! In England we have 
always been proud of what we call our ‘cheque currency.’ 
Pownall, a very high authority, who thirty years ago undertook 
for the Bank of England a census of our currency, established* 
the fact that as between buyer and seller the monetary medium 
was in these proportions— 
Coins ; : $ ; ‘ s ‘ . 0.728 


Notes® . : t ; a - : . 2.039 
Cheques and Bills . : F : : . 97.233 


And it was Inglis Palgrave who said of this ‘ cheque currency’ : 


The annual circulation shown by the London Clearing House is more 
than 12,000,000,000/. No one asks what stock of gold is held by the Bank 
on which the cheques are drawn or what the Bank itself keeps in reserve. 
It is the most easily worked paper circulation and currency medium in 
existence. 

It is of course not possible to compare with any~ scientific 
accuracy the dynamic result on prices of a hundred pounds of 
Consols with a hundred pound notes. The ‘velocity’ of a 
sixpence ; the rapidity with which it changes hands is far greater 
than that of a note, let alone a cheque. We know however that 
the ‘life’ of a ten-dollar note is at least five times longer than 


* See Elihu Root’s speech, U.S. Senate, December 13, 1913. 
5 Economic Journal, vol. ii. p. 535. 
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that of a one-dollar note. But the effect on prices the world 
over of America’s Great Bank Act and of the war issues that 
followed here must be the dominant economic condition of the 
age at hand and will discover for us, be sure, fresh sources 
of equitable taxation and revenue in many unexpected directions, 
I am encouraged to this view of future prices by finding that 


two eminent American authorities, Mr. Clarence Barron and. 


Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, have reached strong and similar 
convictions, and by quite independent methods of investigation. 
Professor Fisher writes : 


On June 30, 1918, the portion of the Gold Reserve of the Federal Reserve 
Banking system which supported National Bank deposits and Federal 
Reserve notes, was more than three times as large as the Gold Reserves under 
the old National Banking system on June 30, 1914—$1,786,000,000 com- 
pared to $592,000,000. During the same period credit instruments increased 
from $6,100,000,000 to $11,700,000,000. . . . The $700,000,000 of free gold 
(gold in excess of the requirements of the Act) indicates that for the 
banking of this country a potential future expansion of 50 per cent. is a 
conservative estimate. . . . Business men are going to find out that the clever 
man is not the man who waits but the one who finds out the new price 
facts and acts accordingly. 


Mr. Clarence Barron points out that new hotels, new factories, 
new railways must now be constructed and by wholesale. The 
whole of America is fully five years behind in its building com- 
mitments. Mr. Barron says if it costs now two millions instead 
of one million to build an hotel, then the value of the pre-war 
hotel, a ‘going concern,’ will certainly rise to the cost price 
of the new one. I do scant justice to Mr. Barron’s lengthy 
argument, which is I believe on general grounds flawless. Those 
here who wait for some speedy redistribution of America’s gold 
just bay the moon. It is a national disaster that at just such 
@ crisis in finance the State should have lost the services of the 
only City banker who scanned the entire horizon of Currency 
and Exchange, the late Sir Edward Holden. 

Of hardly less importance to Western Canadian values than 
the ‘inflation ’ of the currencies of the United States and Great 
Britain is the splendid rise in the price of silver, and thus the 
great advance in the exchange value of all the monies of Asia 
and its myriads of small customers who are over against the 
Pacific coast of North America. The effect of this great advance 
in exchange is certain to be very great. For now forty years 
the export trades of North-West Canada have been subjected to 
the blighting and benumbing influence of steadily shrinking 
exchange. How could the Shanghai merchant buy lumber or 
wheat or steel rails if the sovereign, or five gold dollars, cost 
him not three taels but eight? The colossal stimulus to all our 
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exports to Asia, and much of Africa, now that the old pre-1874 


__ yates of exchange have been restored for the rupee, the ‘ Mex ’ and 


the tael, will at last be followed with intelligent interest, and with 
the recognition that the real ‘ Yellow Peril’ has been in the 
industrial competition of yellow labour and white money with 
white labour and yellow money. The ratio the world has now 
recovered is the old ‘sixteen to one’ slogan dear to Mr. Bryan, 
and with gold at a premium in nearly every exchange trans- 
action. And these high rates of silver exchange have come to 
stay. 
‘On the 18th of August Mr. Bonar Law, referring in the House 
of Commons to the fall in the German exchange—the mark which 
was pre-war twenty to the sovereign being now eighty—said 
‘What that means is that what costs threepence in Germany can 
be sold for a shilling in this country. Is any Free-trader prepared 
to say he will allow goods sold under these conditions to come 
into our market absolutely without restriction? ’ (Cheers.) So 
long ago as October 1885 I asked this very question in the pages 
of this Review, at a time when all the exchanges with eight 
hundred million Asiatics had, for the first. time in history, com- 
menced to shrink. Instead of to the mark let me apply Mr. 
Bonar Law’s words to the Chinese tael—‘ What that means is 
that what costs eight shillings in China can be sold for a sovereign 
here.” Or, again, apply it to India—the wheat ‘which costs a 
shilling in India can be sold for two shillings here.’ Or, once 
again, in the case of the Argentine, where in 1894 a gold dollar 
was worth four paper dollars, wheat and beef which ‘ cost a shilling 
there can be sold for four shillings here.’ I write these lines from 
the centre of the hopfields of Sussex and I am assured that German 
hops are about to be sold in our markets for 3l. per cwt., which 
price at the pre-war rate of exchange would have given the German 
exporter only 60 marks, but to-day 240 marks. 

And yet the ‘Exchange Problem’ is not nearly as urgent 
now as when during the last forty years ‘cheap silver’ stimu- 
lated and bonused the competing industries of ‘ pauper labour ’ 
in Asia. And yet the ‘silver men’—the most coherent and 
courageous body of economists ever united for a purpose with 
which the sociology of the white races everywhere was bound 
up—have both here and in the United States been jeered and 
flouted out of public life by the creditor-owned Press. So fair 
and honourable a banker as the late Lord Avebury once wrote 
me‘: ‘You seem to me to attach undue importance to rates 
of exchange.’ For forty years I have pleaded for three- 
tael exchange and ten-rupee exchange, because such ex- 


® June 28, 1910. 
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change meant for the white worker a ‘full dinner pail,’ 
Such rates again would re-open the silver mines of the 
Mountains, thus protect our gold reserves, and make of San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver immense ports of 
ment for an Asiatic trade. The great day of white deliverance 
has at long last come with five-shilling silver, and with it the 


‘acid test’ of my confident forecasts. But if disillusion is at . 


hand, a disillusion quite unthinkable, at least I go out in good 
company. Let me put on record the greatest economist of our 
time, the late Professor Francis A. Walker of Harvard. Address. 
ing a few of us at a dinner given by the late Sir William Houlds- 
worth in 1895, of which small company Lord Chaplin and Mr. 
Balfour are living witnesses, that eminent haneeenie concluded 
with these words : 

I regard the Silver Problem as far more than any mere problem in 


finance: I believe that with its right settlement is bound up the very 
progress of civilisation for the Western Nations. 


MORETON FREWEN. 
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r. Tue League of Nations which has raised so many hopes and 

ed caused so many fears may not be still-born; but it is already 
causing some anxiety to its parents. Difficulties and complica- 

in tions are arising, which it required but little prophetic insight 

ry toforesee. These troubles are not confined to any special group : 


they are found in different forms in all. In an article contributed 
to the May number of this Review’ by Bishop Frodsham, 
attention is called to this as it affects the Dominions of the British 
Empire with special reference to the relations between Australia 
and Japan. The Bishop has had some considerable experience 
of tropical and sub-tropical Australia, has made a careful study 
of imperial questions, and writes with accurate detailed knowledge. 
Very truly he says: ‘Far more potent in promoting peace than 
any covenant is the will to agree.” ‘ Marriages of convenience,’ ; 
he remarks, ‘are not always satisfactory.’ 

The Bishop’s sympathies are wide and impartial. They are 
with the Japanese and their racial ambitions on the one hand, | 
and on the other with the aspirations and ideals of the Australian 
Labour Party, which clash with those of the Japanese. He 
numbers amongst his personal friends many Japanese and 
members of the Australian Commonwealth Government. He 
sees the difficulties that may arise between them, but decides 
that the balance must be in favour of Australian policy. 

There are, however, many whose experience of Australia is 
much longer and more extensive than that of the Bishop who 
do not altogether agree with some of his conclusions with 
reference to that country. The question at issue is a ‘ White 
Australia ’"—one of the most difficult and debatable questions, and 
of urgent importance at the present time. In discussing this 
subject the Bishop seems to have lost sight of the most important 
factor, and fails to distinguish with sufficient clearness the 
difference between tropical and temperate Australia. He also 
takes it too much for granted that the ad captandum argument 


1 ‘The British Empire and Japanese Racial Aspirations,’ Nineteenth Century 
and After, May 1919. 
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for a wholly (perhaps some would prefer it spelt holy) ‘ White 


Australia’ is unanswerable. 


The great objection [he says] to the admission of Asiatics into th 
Commonwealth is that their standard of living is enormously lower thay 
that of the Australians themselves. The industry of the Asiatics is so great, 
their hours of work are so long, and their numbers are so vast, that they 
would inevitably bring down the rate of wages, and throw the Australian 
out of work unless the Australian adopted the Asiatic standard of living 
and gave up all his leisure, 


and much more in this strain, and to this effect. How pitiful 
a prospect it presents! How lamentable a contemplation! 

One has heard such arguments as this before; but hardly 
from the Labour Party: there is a smack of humility about it, 
Will not the Party hold up its hands and exclaim ‘ Oh, save us 
from our friends’? 

Now it may be noted that there are others besides Japanese 
and Chinamen, even some Australians, who are not as yet quite 
free from the vices of industry and thrift. The ‘ ideals and 
aspirations’ of the Labour Party, it is true, are to reduce these 
to a minimum while increasing wages in exactly inverse propor- 
tion, so that the one tends to a vanishing point while the other 
tends to a sort of inverted capitalism. A very fine ideal—that 
every white man should have very little work and plenty of pay for 
enjoying his leisure. But while human needs exist, this ideal 
cannot be attained, unless someone can be found to do the work. 
This is the true use of machinery, to save human labour. It has 
failed to do so only because economic science has not been com- 
mensurate with mechanical. 

Why then should not the Labour Party exploit the industry 
of the Asiatic instead of excluding it? What a waste of power 
is this! The white man would lighten his own work, and do 
justice to the other at the same time. If the industry and thrift 
of the Asiatic are regarded as a vice, he might be improved by 
education and example, and compelled to do less work and take 
higher wages than he asks! It is however in the Tropics that 
the Asiatic would be chiefly employed. But the white man— 
British or Australian—doing manual work in the Tropics, and 
competing with coolies! The notion is so extravagant and 
ludicrous that it is unworthy of serious consideration. It is, 
however, maintained by the Labour Party, though whether they 
believe it or net is another matter—they certainly do not rush 
the opportunity—that tropical industries can be developed by 
white labour alone. There are many indeed of different political 
views who are agreed about the expediency of keeping out Asiatic 
labour and under no delusion with regard to tropical industries, 
but think it better to let these resources lie idle rather than 
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run the risk of dangers far greater than any benefits that might 
otherwise accrue. This is just the question to be considered. 
Does not this policy not only involve waste, but invite the very 






ito the 


c he dangers it desires to avoid? 
great, It should be noted in passing that Asiatic labour includes any 
it they land of labour suitable to the Tropics. Though only a small 
ralian of China is tropical a great number of Chinese work and 
living thrive in the Tropics. Japan is remote from the Tropics, but 
' the question of a White Australia is not a remote one from the 
vitifal Japanese, and is a cause of jealousy. They are in touch with 
- all sorts of Asiatic labour and could exploit the parts of Australia 
ardly that are lying idle. In considering this question we will first 
ut it. take a glance at Australia as a whole. 
ve us If you take a map of Australia and place it on one of Europe, 
barring Russia, it will be seen to cover the whole of Europe. 
nese Itis almost, if not quite, the most extensive country in the world 
quite under a single government, and has the smallest population. 
and It extends from about 10° to 40° South lat., and has in consequence 
hese a great variety of climate, and is capable of producing vast 
)por- quantities of food and raw material of every kind. It is rich 
ther in coal and all minerals, and has some of the richest mines in 
that the world: and vast resources are as yet unexplored... The 
y for Government expect great things and have expended fabulous 
deal sums of borrowed money on railway construction through some 
ork. thousands of’ miles of desert. 
has But the development is very slow compared with the borrowed 
om- money so lavishly spent, and the population remains stationary. 
Five million is the estimate, which would be that of a very 
stry small country in Europe—so small in area that it could be con- 
wer tained in a single sheep-run in Queensland. And of this population 
do | by far the greater part is contained in the large cities and towns. 
rift Melbourne and Sydney alone contain well over a million. 
by How is this to be accounted for? That so vast a country, with 
ake ‘great resources, after a hundred years of European occupation, 
hat should remain so far unpopulated and undeveloped? In con- 
ar sidering this it must be frankly admitted that a large extent of 
ind the interior is a waterless desert. 
nd In many respects Australia is a difficult country. It is poorly 
is, supplied with rivers, and, far from the coast, the rainfall is 
ley uncertain, and the country is periodically subject to prolonged 
ish and severe droughts. Except in the most temperate parts the 
by heat is extremely trying for several months in the year. And this 
cal is not merely a question of latitude, as some of the high table- 
tic lands in or near the Tropics are the most salubrious. 
88, It is a difficult country ; but science is gradually overcoming 


an difficulties. Water is conserved in large reservoirs; and much 
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more may be done in this direction. In many parts that wer | 


at one time waterless, subterranean lakes—or whatever the souregs 
of supply may be—are tapped at great depths by Artesian bores, 
depths of 1000 to 2000 feet. The water comes up with tre 
mendous force, with an abundant and permanent supply, con. 
verting a desert into a garden. From a geological point of view 
this is a phenomenon of extraordinary interest. The areas within 
which water may be found are known in those districts that haye 
been exploited for water, so that the finding of it is simply a ques. 
tion of depth. But it is not always a success, as sometimes the 


water is as salt as brine. There are other very important sources | 


of development by means of irrigation. 

The one great river system of Australia—the Murray and its 
tributaries, which have a course of several thousand miles— 
affords the opportunity which is rapidly being developed of 
irrigating an enormous area of extremely fertile land. Though 
the climate is hot for half the year, it is the white man’s job 
to develop all these resources, and if coloured labour is used, it 
should be only to a very limited extent. 

In all the more favoured parts of Australia, where the climate 
is temperate and the rainfall dependable, all the good land has 
long since been taken up ; and the question of a ‘ White Australia’ 
has no reference to these parts, nor indeed is there room for 
closer settlement to any considerable extent. It is already fully 
occupied in small holdings; and anyone who may be induced to 
go to Australia with the idea that he can get land for nothing 
will be disappointed : it is no cheaper there than in England. 
It has not been possible for many years to get the best land in 
Victoria for 501. an acre. 

The wheat-growing areas are at present the most important 
from the point of view of the world’s food-supply. The conditions 
of wheat-farming in Australia make very small holdings out of 
the question. A farm of 1000 or 2000 acres is only a small 
holding, and can be more economically cultivated than smaller 
areas. Australian wheat enjoys a high reputation. The dry 
climate suits it and makes harvesting easy. It is stripped and 
threshed and bagged in one act by a modern harvester. It is 
impossible for England to compete with Australia and Canada 
and other wheat-growing countries for her home supply. 
Artificial manures and scientific methods of cultivation do 
gradually provide means for closer settlement ; but this is limited 
and cannot be pushed ahead of experiment and experience. 

Passing from the parts of Australia that are favourable to the 
white population, and about which there is no question as to & 
‘White Australia,’ there remain to be considered the vast terri- 
tories that are wholly tropical, and which are yet undeveloped 
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in spite of their great possibilities because the conditions are 
unfavourable to white labour. The greater part of this country 
js wholly unoccupied. For the purpose of the argument it will 
be sufficient to take what is known as the Northern Territory. 
Originally it was under the Government of South Australia. But 
since the Commonwealth of Australia was established, that 
Government took over the Northern Territory, and relieved South 
Australia of the responsibility. The Labour Government which 
has now been in power for some years has launched into an 
enormous expenditure of borrowed money in railway construction 
which will probably never be used except by Government officials 
who constitute the chief part of the population. 

Another Bishop, of even greater experience of Tropical 
Australia than Bishop Frodsham, and who is now Episcopus in 
partibus Australiae—Bishop Gilbert White, has written a very 
interesting book on Tropical Australia which may be quoted to 
illustrate this subject. He is even more than fair to the Labour 
Party, so that his words have the greater weight when truth 
compels him to criticise with friendly candour. 


It must always be remembered to the credit of the Labour Party that 
they did at least try to solve the problem. The solution they adopted was 
that of trying to settle the North with a white population. They cannot be 
accused of failure to spend money in a wholesale fashion, but the result 
cannot be considered satisfactory. Their methods were curious for a 
democracy. The first step was to abolish the Government Resident, who 
had hitherto sufficed to conduct affairs and administer justice, and appoint 
an Administrator with the title of Excellency, and absolute and autocratic 
powers. The Administrator was supported by a host of Heads of Depart- 
ments and officials sent up from Melbourne. These excellent gentlemen 
were paid 7501. to 900/. a year to enable them to support their banishment 
to the Tropics, and had a garden city provided* for their residence, though 
even then they were by no means content! None of them were accustomed 
to tropical conditions. 


There are dangers and difficulties in persisting in the ‘ White 
Australia ’ doctrine as applied to the Tropics, which may prove 
embarrassing economically and politically, both to Australia and 
to England. 

The problem is not the same as in Canada, which is a white 
man’s country, nor as in the United States of America, where 
there is a vast mixed race and where they have always had the 
problem in different forms which arose out of slave labour, or 
in South Africa, which is composed largely of aboriginal races. 
Australia will always remain a white man’s country in the parts 
where white men can live, and settle, and bring up their families 
in comfort. This has never been done in the Tropics and never 
can be. The Labour Party knows well enough that the Northern 
Territory is not a white man’s country; but they are expending 
these enormous sums of borrowed money on it to bluff the world 
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that it is. So long as it is held as part of a ‘ White Australia’) 


it will be a white elephant, as it always has been: always cost) 


but honestly recognised as a barrier against Asiatic intrusion: — 
now, however, a ruinously extravagant fiction that — j 


disaster. 


view : (1) the economic, (2) the international, (3) the Christian, 
1. The assertion that white men can live and work and bring 
up families in the Tropics is based on a very limited experience, 
It may be true that there is nothing a man cannot do if he ig 
determined to do it, but the purpose of labour is to make life 
worth living, especially to the labourer, and to enable him to 
bring up his children in comfort. Though this cannot be done 
in any other purely tropical part of the world the all-powerful 
Labour Party can so modify the conditions in Australia that it 


can be done there! What is the actual experience? It is true 


that, since the Kanakas were sent back to their islands in the 
Pacific after a long and happy life in Queensland, many of them 
to be killed by the savages, the sugar plantations have been 
worked by white labour. But the workers do not settle there: 
they are itinerant workers who for very high pay and a love 
of roaming go there for the harvest, draw a big cheque and come 
back to the Southern cities and get rid of it as quickly as possible. 
This is one of the curses of Australia. These men do not settle 
down to domestic life, and they contract the roving spirit and 
low standards of morality. 

But let it be granted for argument’s sake that the white man 
can do the work, where is he coming from? Asiatics of every 
cluss are excluded, as well as the islanders of Polynesia who are 
actually under the Commonwealth; and now the choice of 
European immigrants is restricted. The Germans are the only 
people besides our own who are largely bent on emigration. But 
will they now either seek or receive a welcome in Australia? Or 
would they go there to work in the Tropics under the Common- 
wealth flag? The choice then is limited to British subjects. The 
comparatively high pay of the Australian soldiers, and what the 
British hear of the position and power of Labour in Australia, may 
attract a few thousands there. But they would not go with a 
prospect of working in the Tropics. 

With coloured labour, however, the Northern Territory might 
become a great asset. It is probable that it would absorb 4 
larger population than the whole present population of Australia. 
A large proportion of this would be of our own countrymen who 
would find lucrative employment there, not in manual labour, but 
as managers and overseers, and in the multitude of trades and 
businesses that would be required and inevitably grow up in 
connexion with these important industries. And not only so, 
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but the prosperity and population of all Australia would be vastly 
increased by the creation of new business interests; for the pro- 
duction of food and raw materials of which the Empire and the 
world is so much in need would raise Australia’s place in the 
_ Empire by adding enormously to its trade with the world. It 
might also be economically the salvation of England, and would 
be the best security against the jealousy of other nations which 
may lead to trouble. 

9. There are people with capital who are ready to exploit 
the Northern Territory, and races of people adjacent to it who 
would find themselves in their natural element there to do the 
labour. And the capital cannot be used without the labour, and 
the labour is barred. Is it not possible that this apparently dog- 
in-the-manger policy may be disputed? I think the Government 
is not unapprehensive of this. One of the demands of democracy 
is for a general reduction of all armaments, military and naval, 
and that the peace of the world shall be maintained by a League 
of Nations which shall decide all international disputes without 
resort to arms—armies and navies to be kept up only so far as 
may be necessary to suppress unlawful aggression. Now the 
Australian is a thoroughly democratic Government; but incon- 
sistently with these principles the formation and upkeep of a 
considerable army and navy is a definite part of its policy. And 
why? Is it not in defence of the ‘ White Australia’ idea, for 
it can have no other purpose, as there is now nothing else to 
fear? 

The war into which Australia threw all her resources with self- 
sacrifice and heroism has brought her out of her isolation, and 
given her a place amongst the great natidns of the earth. Mr. 
Hoghes, the Prime Minister, by his eloquent and patriotic 
speeches in England has identified Australia with the political 
aspirations of the British Empire and the nations in friendly 
alliance with her. The question is, will Australia emerge from 
her isolated policy with regard to the yellow races? Australia 
has been obsessed with the Yellow Peril scare. No Asiatic, how- 
ever civilised, is allowed a footing in the country. An Indian 
or Japanese prince is scarcely permitted to pay a short visit there. 
And lo! it was a White and not a Yellow Peril after all. Australia 
entered into the war with all its resources and the blood of dts 
best manhood because it had discovered that its existence was 
threatened by this White Peril, by a nation boasting of the highest 
civilisation, and which had always been welcomed to its shores. 
And it finds the yellow races ranging, not with this enemy, but 
with us in a just and righteous cause. Japan is a progressive 
country with chivalrous ideals. The people are clever and will 
attain a high standard of civilisation. They came in as our Allies 
and have a voice amongst the nations which are to secure peace. 
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The Yellow Peril scare has been fostered by historians and 
philosophers, but they were wrong. ‘The Hastern nations are 
not an aggressive people. Professor Charles Pearson and 
Benjamin Kidd are quoted in support of the reasonableness of 
this scare. The writer happens to have known Professor Pearson, 
who lived for a few years in Australia. He was a learned 
- historian, but not a prophet. Benjamin Kidd is a philosopher, 
but his theories have no real application to practical questions. 
But, supposing them to be right, to sweep back the tide would 
be impossible, and the attempt like that of Mrs. Partington with 
her broom. Their theory was that the overflow would be inevit- 
able. If so, to direct and utilise this force would be better than 
to resist it. 

And here it may be noted that since the outbreak of war there 
has been a great increase of commerce between Australia and 
Japan. When other sea communications were cut off, this 
naturally came about with friendly nations between whom there 
is a natural and easy communication. Is Australia now to turn 
down Japan, and look to England to stand by her in this policy? 

Again India, as part of the British Empire, is seeking greater 
responsibility in the direction of its own affairs. This is admittedly 
one of the most difficult and delicate problems that the British 
Government has to deal with. Will this difficulty be complicated 
by Australia’s Yellow Peril scare, and the ‘White Australia’ 
doctrine? 

China, too, is friendly with us, and the Chinaman is kind- 
hearted and civil, and makes a good and peaceful citizen. He is 
industrious and honest and an excellent market-gardener; and 
makes a good servant. But he is rigorously excluded by the 
Government, and has often been treated with extraordinary 
harshness. 

3. It remains to consider the question from the Christian point 
of view. Australia is a Christian country. The churches there 
are much in evidence, and are particularly interested in mission 
work. Large sums of money are collected for the support of 
missions in China, Japan, India, Africa and the numerous islands 
of the Pacific. The message it is commissioned to convey is the 
Fatherhood of God and the Universal Brotherhood of Man. In 
the words of one of the special war prayers, we pray, ‘Grant 
that all, of whatever race or colour or tongue, may, in prosperity 
and peace, be united in the bond of brotherhood.’ What then 
must be the impression of those to whom this message is conveyed 
when they learn that the country from which it came is guarded 
so that they may not place foot upon it, and that those who 
were at one time admitted have been ruthlessly and arbitrarily 
banished from its shores? And this in face of the fact that a 
large part of this country is unoccupied, and cannot be occupied, 
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because it is the more natural home of the very people who are 
excluded from it? Is not this, from the Christian’s point of view, 
the most effective way of alienating these races from Christianity, 
and fostering racial hatred? To adapt the words of the Master, 
is it not ‘ Making void the Word of God by their tradition ’? 
Bishop White describes a pathetic scene in Queensland when 
the islanders who worked the sugar plantations were deported to 
their islands about fifteen years ago : 


They were brought over solely for the benefit of the sugar industry, and 
when their time was up, numbers of them were’ allowed to settle down, 
acquire land, and adopt European food and customs without any idea that 
they would ever be compelled to go. Then of a sudden the command was 
given that all who had not been twenty years in the country must return to 
their own islands, where in many instances they had been forgotten, and in 
some cases were actually killed as intruders. Men who had been living 
under civilised conditions for fifteen years or more were usually quite unfit 
to return, and bitterly resented their treatment. The farewell cry of a 
steamboat full of deported islanders leaving Cairns, leaves an unpleasant 
_ impression: ‘Good-bye, Cairns! Good-bye, White Australia! Good-bye, 

Christians!’ 

It must be remembered that the Commonwealth Government 
of Australia does not represent the whole of Australian opinion. 
It is more or less definitely a Labour Government and has the 
majority of the people behind it ; but all wisdom and experience 
are not necessarily with the greatest number. A party with limited 
experience that has recently come into power, however godd its 
ideals and however useful many of its reforms, has obviously much 
to learn. And the War has been a mighty instructor. We all 
know more now than we ever dreamt of before, and have learnt 
more in these few years than in all the former course of our lives. 
The War and subsequent events are changing all things, and must 
enlarge our outlook with regard to all things in Heaven and earth. 
With wider experience we must all learn to re-think some of our 
doctrines, whether they be theological, political, economic, or 
philosophical. 

As Australia has emerged from historical obseurity and, though 
small in population, has through her part in the War, through 
the bravery and individual initiative of her soldiers, covered her- 
self with glory, may she not emerge from a narrow and isolated 
poliey which will stand in the way of her ever becoming the great 
nation that it is possible for her to be? 

Fifty years ago country that is now closely settled was occupied 
in large sheep-runs by a few of the original settlers and their imme- 
diate descendants, or was dense scrub which had to be cleared. 
These were the really glorious days in Australia, days which will 
never be seen again. They were days of kindness, of unbounded 
hospitality and goodwill. They were days of romance and 
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adventure. There were no taxes, no capital and labour troubles, 
no government in thé modern sense of the word at all. All these 
necessary evils were imported later from the Old Country. If 
the country could have been left to the squatters and the native 
blacks,’ and the few prosperous farmers, and the emus and the 
kangaroos, Australia would have remained a paradise still. But 
of course such joys were not to last. The first innovation was 
that of the Cockatoo, as the small farmer was called, as a scratcher 
of the soil. At first his appearance was mildly resented by those 
who had their runs cut up into smaller holdings. But with immi- 
gration, and the natural increase of population, this was the 
beginning of the growth and development of a country. The 
change came gradually, and with it increased prosperity. 

From this paradise of early settlement to the present day every 
change has been resented. It is not the least so with the advent 
of the Labour Party as the ruling power. And so, in the course 
of progress, Labour must in its turn enlarge its outlook as regards 
the universal relations of human life and activity. We are not - 
going back to the Old World with all our old prejudices and super- 
stitions. These must disappear, and give place to new and higher 
ideals, if we are to enter into our inheritance in the New World 
which is to be a Kingdom of Peace. 

C. H. Youna. 


? The aboriginal natives of Australia have been nearly exterminated ; though 
according to Bishop White there are still 100,000 in the Tropics. A reference to 
them in his book is especially interesting, as showing the fallacy of theories 
persistently held with a show of scientific learning based on ignorance of facts 
known by actual experience. It is also peculiarly instructive as illustrating 
some German methods of scientific induction : 

‘The Australian aboriginal is often described as one of the very lowest types 
of humanity, so much so that Professor Haeckel declares that he is only “one 
degree above the anthropoid ape.” Those who know the aborigines well are 
strongly inclined to doubt whether they are by any means one of the lowest 
races of men, and are quite certain that they do not fall far below the average 
standard of uncivilised humanity. In their only industry, hunting, they show 
extraordinary intelligence and develop the most wonderful powers of observation. 
. .- In one direction at least, music, they show great capacity, and every 
Mission has its brass band, which can compete on equal terms with any 
neighbouring band of white performers. 

‘A noted German anthropologist visited the Yarrabah Mission Station and 
asked that the natives might be sent to him in order that he might measure 
their skulls. He sat accordingly on the verandah with a big pipe and measured 
the skulls of all who came, and the more he measured the more he shook his 
fiead. ‘ Will you not come into the school and examine the children?” said. the 
superintendent, ‘‘they have made remarkable progress and up to the age of 
eleven do the same lessons as the children in the white schools.”’ ‘‘ No,” said 
the Professor. ‘I do not want to see them. I know that they are incapable of 
learning anything, I have measured their skulls.” “But will you not look at 
our steam-engine, which is run by two aboriginal boys?” ‘‘ No,” was the reply, 
“they cannot possibly understand machinery, I have measured their skulls. 
“But,” persisted the superintendent, ‘‘ will you not at least listen to our band, 
which is often in requisition when good music is réquired in Cairns?” “‘ No,’ 
was the reply, “it is no good, I have measured their skulls.” 

‘ Perhaps the German Professor’s anthropology is as good as his psychology of 
civilised nations has proved to be.’ 
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IT is a saying attributed to Talleyrand that ‘the whole art of 
politics is the art of seeing.’ Whether or no the saying is his, 
it is certainly not unworthy of him. Recently I have been much 
engaged in perusing letters, essays, leading articles, treating of 
things Irish : and very generally the impression left on my mind 
has been that. the authors of those compositions, however well 
intentioned, were but superficially versed in the art of politics : 
they seemed to see, if at all, through a glass darkly : and of certain 
very capital facts, they appeared to have no vision. To some 
of those facts, I propose to devote this brief paper. 


II 


Now what we must accept as the first’ fact about Ireland 


is that it is inhabited by two distinct nations—or at least 
nationalities. The larger is composed of Celts, whether by race 
or assimilation. They are reckoned at three millions, and are 
often spoken of as ‘the Irish people,’ the right of the other 
nationality to be included in this designation being ignored. 
That other nationality, numbering nearly a million and a half, 
is, for the most part, of Saxon descent, and is specially associated 
with the province of Ulster. The ethnic character of the two 
races is as violently opposed as is well conceivable. They are not 
less widely separated in their religion. 

I apprehend that I am not inditing anything which will be 
controverted when I say that the history of the Celtic population, 
from that far-off day of Strongbow’s invasion and conquest, is 
one of the most disgraceful in human annals. This is its brief 
epitome. Three times over has their native soil been confiscated 
for the benefit of an alien race. From the accession of Elizabeth 
to the close of the eighteenth century, every engine of tyranny 
was employed to deprive them of the Catholic religion, their 
sacred edifices and endowments being conferred upon another faith. 
‘To exterminate and exile the country people of the Irishry,’ 
to ‘reform Ireland by replenishing it with English inhabitants,’ 


1 About a million inhabit this Province: the rest are scattered through the 
three Southern Provinces. 
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was the instruction of the Tudor and Jacobean Governments o 
theit officers, and it was carried out ruthlessly. Cromwell, with 
his ‘stern surgery,’ bettered.the instruction. When James th © 


Second became king, Fortune seemed, for a brief time, to haye 
turned her wheel in favour of the Celts. That monarch reverged 
the relative positions of the two populations and put the Protestant 
Saxons under the feet of his Celtic Catholics. His overthrow 
at the Boyne was the signal for a policy of vae victis which had 
never been surpassed in savagery. There is a dictum of Kant’s 
that ‘law should be the passionless expression of right.’ In the 
eighteenth century, the law under which the Celtic people groaned 
was the passionate expression of wrong. ‘To find @ wore 
Government than that of the English in Ireland,’ said Grattan, 
“you must go to Hell for your policy, and to Bedlam for your 
discretion.’ Then, as the century was waning, there came the 
French Revolution—‘a truth clad in Hell fire,’ Carlyle judged— 
and, not unnaturally, a conflagration was kindled in Ireland, 
whence the mad rebellion of the outraged Celts in 1798, and 
the boundless atrocities employed for its repression. This was 
followed by the legislative Union, a measure attributed by the 
late Mr. Gladstone to ‘Pitt’s devilish engineering,’ which, 
however, when calmly investigated, proves to be merely his 
purchase of votes offered for sale by venal Hibernian legislators. 
The Irish Catholic Bishops, it should be remembered, favoured 
the measure, influenced no doubt by the virtual promise of 
Catholic Emancipation which accompanied it. But, owing to 
the scruples of George the Third, that promise was long 
unredeemed, and when, at last, it was fulfilled, the fulfilment 
was due to fear—not a servile or ignoble tremor, but a patriotic 
dread of a terrible calamity, civil war. It was a triumph won 
in the Senate, not on the battlefield; but none of the Duke of 
Wellington’s victories reflect greater lustre upon that hero. It 
was the one great measure of justice—let this fact be noted— 
granted to the Celtic people of Ireland for forty years after the 
legislative Union. And the various other concessions of right 
which they have obtained since, have been made grudgingly 
and as of necessity, the dominant hand of Protestantism being 
ever stretched out to mutilate, if it could not destroy, them. 
John Bright spoke with entire accuracy when he said, ‘ Nothing 
has been done for Ireland except under the influence of terror.’ 


2 Matthew Arnold admirably puts it in his Mized Essays: ‘ The Irish are 
really governed by us in deference to the opinion and sentiment of the British 
middle class, and of the strongest part of this class—the Puritan community. 

... Our Puritan middle class presents a defective type of religion, a narrow 
range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a low standard of 
manners. And yet it is in deference to the opinion and sentiment of such @ 
class, that we shape our policy towards Ireland.’ P. 98. 
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The disestablishment of the scandalous Irish Protestant Church, 
@ measure accompanied by colossal jobbery, came in 1869, and in 
1870 what purported to be a measure of Land Reform; but both 
were extorted by Fenianism. Mr. Gladstone, as we learn from 
Lord Morley, thought that these two Acts had largely settled 
the Irish question. Asa matter of fact, they still more unsettled 
it. No real measure of Land Reform came until 1881. The 
Act of that year was due to one of the most lawless and most 
violent associations which the world has ever seen, the Land 
League; and it was precisely because of its lawlessness and 
violence that the Land League succeeded. But what was it 
which called the Land League into existence? 

To answer that question, we must glance at one of the blackest 
chapters in the tale of criminous policy which is the record of © 
English dealings with the Celtic population of Ireland. In the 
years 1845-7 the unhappy island was visited by the Black Famine. 
The history of that terrible scourge has been given to the world by 
an extremely able and well-informed writer, the late Mr. F. H. 
O'Donnell, in the History of the Irish Parliamentary Party, 
which I reviewed in these pages in May 1910. I extract a few 
sentences from what I wrote then, as I do not know how to 
better it. The potato—the staple food of the toiling people of 
Celtic Ireland—had failed, and hundreds of thousands of men 
and women and tender children were left to starve. Vast acres 
of corn had not failed; but the famished masses had no money 
wherewith to buy it, and it went to foreign purchasers. In the 
year 1845, there were exported to England 3,250,000 quarters of 
wheat, besides cattle, making a total value of 17,000,000/. The 
Government did nothing. The old orthodox political economy 
insisting on laissez-faire, was received as a new, and, I suppose, 
& better Gospel by the middle-class Philistines whom Lord Grey’s 
Reform Act had placed in supreme power. This doctrine of 
devils, which issued in the horrors of English coal mines, woollen 
factories and cotton factories, revealed in the Parliamentary 
Reports of 1842-43, condemned the starving Irish—to starve. 
Lord John Russell, then Prime Minister, refused the use of the 
Queen’s ships for the conveyance of food, on the ground that 
it would be a great discouragement to individual shippers—who 
had not the faintest intention of shipping anything for which — 
they would not be paid. At last a relieving Act of Parliament 
was passed whereby no applicant would be able to benefit if he 
possessed more than a quarter of an acre of land; which meant 
that the entire population must quit their holdings and become 
homeless paupers, under pain of strict denial of a meal of yellow 
porridge for man, wife and child. From one and a half to two 


millions of Irish people perished from the Black Famine, or 
2x2 
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through its effects. Nearly two millions more emigrated to the 


United States. ‘And what an emigration!’ writes Mp 
O’Donnell. ‘There never was such a miserable flitting. The 
fugitives were packed like sardines in fetid steerages. Starvation 
and sickness held them prostrate. Brutal and immoral guides 
dominated them. Hundreds of pure Irish girls, faint and help. 
less in their desolate condition, were outraged by brutish ruffians, 
Never was such an unshepherded flock, never was such ap 
unchieftained and leaderless race cast upon a foreign shore, 
infested by every species of human shark and reptile.’ The 
memory of all this dwelt with the Irish Americans, alta mente 
repostum. It still dwells with them, and what wonder! If is 
the root of their ineradicable hatred of England, not confined to 
’ the poor, to the scantily educated, but equally strong among the 
rich and prosperous. The fruits of that root of bitterness haye 
been disastrous enough for our country ; but they are by no means 
all gathered in as yet. Mr. O’Donnell tells us of an American 
Fenian, ‘a man of the highest culture and reputation,’ who 
expressed himself thus: ‘See here, Mr. O’Donnell, if I could 
see England go down alive into Vesuvius or Hecla, I should say 
it was quite right ; and the day that Ireland is reconciled, on any 
terms, with England, she will be no longer Ireland for me.’ ‘It 
is said,’ Mr. O’Donnell continues, ‘ that at the present day over 
40,000,000 inhabitants of the United States have a share of Irish 
blood, from one parent or another. And it is certain that large 
numbers of American Irishmen, usually men of higher education 
and distinguished position, are bent on combining the advanee 
of American power with the vindication and restoration of Irish 
independence. ... A most serious gravity and importance can 
be attributed to this latest development of the Irish idea beyond 
the Atlantic.’ 

Such, in brief, is the scroll, written within and without with 
lamentation and mourning and woe, which forms the annals of 
Celtic Ireland. And now, for the second time in her history, @ 
great Continental upheaval has come profoundly to affect her. 
The mortal struggle into which England was drawn by Germany's 
treacherous invasion of Belgium, appeared to Celtic malcontents 
to give them their opportunity. The course of the War was other 
than what they had ardently desired. Its issue was not to humble 
England in the dust, but to give her a signal triumph over 
Teutonic wrong and robbery. The help which ‘ Major’ MacBride,’ 


3 I do not know whence this warrior obtained his military grade, or what 


has become of him, but I have before me an impassioned appeal of his reported | 


in the Kilkenny People of December 6, 1909: 


‘I- appeal to you most earnéstly to do all in your power to prevent your 


countrymen from entering the degraded British Army. If you prevent 500 men 
from enlisting you do nearly as good work, if not quite so exciting, as if you 
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and other Celtic war gods, had hoped to derive from Germany, 

edadelusion. But one effect of this colossal conflict has been 
to kindle throughout the world a passion of Nationality. And, 
naturally enough, the Irish Celts have experienced it. A General 
Election gave them an opportunity of returning a large number 
of representatives, pledged to renounce their allegiance to the 
King, and to refuse to enter the British Parliament. By the 
favour of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, they constituted themselves 
into a sort of National Assembly, and they let it be known that 
they have established an Irish Republic, with a due equipment 
of Ministers, and Mr. de Valera as President. They are 
endeavouring in the United States to raise funds for the main- 
tenance of this polity—I know not with what success—and the 
seal of their adherents has been kindled by a spluttering attempt 
in Dublin at insurrection. The genuineness of the zeal 
of these Sinn Feiners—that is the name they have adopted 
—is beyond question. T remember a very wise person, 
now no more, saying to me on one occasion, ‘If a man 
will stand the money test, he will stand any.’ Well, these 
gentlemen, the elect of sixty-seven Irish constituencies, stand that 
test. I have not the advantage of knowing personally any of 
them, but I am told that they are all, or well nigh all, needy 
men to whom the salary of 4001. payable to members of 
Parliament, would be wealth. One and all they have declined to 
take the oath of allegiance which would entitle them to it. In 
every conceivable way they testify their disloyalty to the King, 
their alienation from the British Empire, nay, their detestation of 
England and all its works.. They proclaim to the world in their 
recognised organs—I am quoting from the manifesto of their 
chief, Mr. de Valera, published in the Irish World—‘ Ireland 
will accept no settlement except independence : will discuss no 
settlement except independence : neither Home Rule, nor Colonial 
Status nor Dominion Status will be discussed : we have said our 
last word to England, and that word is ‘‘ Get out.’’’ * 


shot 500 men on the field of battle, and also you are making the path smooth 
for the approaching conquest of England by Germany. Let one of your mottoes 
be “no recruits for England.”’’ 

Referring to the prospect of a German invasion the ‘Major’ went on to 
sy: ‘Should they land in Ireland they will be received with willing hearts 
and strong hands, and should England be their destination it is to be hoped 
that they will find time to disembark 100,000 rifles and a few score of ammuni- 
tion for the same in this country; and twelve months later this land will be 
as free as the Lord God meant it should be.’ 

4 I am indebted for this quotation to the Tablet of July 19. I observe that 
at a large meeting in the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, on the 27th of July, a 
Mr. de Blacam, who was the spokesman of the republicans, is reported to have 
said that ‘they wanted a clean sweep from England, and that they could not 
get it without a severance from the British Empire; they wanted a national 
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It is a curious thing that many people, not abnormally sty 
or ignorant—and I am sure not dishonest at all—casting up their 
eyes in dismay at the demands of. the Sinn Feiners, sigh for the 


‘moderation and restraint’ of Mr. John Redmond. But, a8 a 


matter of fact, the Sinn Feiners’ demands do not, practi 


go one jot further than the demands which Mr. J: ohn Redmond : 


made over and over again. The difference between him ani 
them would seem to be that they have the courage of their 
opinions, while he had not. Here is a catena of some of hig 
utterances for which I am indebted to a friend who is in the — 
of taking notes and making references : 


1. At Newry, on the 16th of June, 1897, he ‘iii Mr. Parnell’s 
views in the following terms: 

‘I remember when Parnell was asked whether he would, on behalf of 
the United Nationalist nation that he represented, accept, as a final settle 
ment the Home Rule compromise proposed by Gladstone. I remember his 
answer. He said ‘‘ I believe in the policy of taking from England anything 
we can wring from her which will strengthen our arms to go on for more, 
I will accept the Home Rule compromise of Gladstone as an instalment of 
our rights, but I refuse to say that it is a final settlement of the national 
question, and I declare that no man shall set a boundary to the onward 
march of the nation! That is our motto.” ’ 

(Irish Daily Independent, June 17, 1897.) 


2. At Kanturk, on the 17th of November, 1895, he declared : 

‘Ireiand for the Irish is our motto, and the consummation of all our 
hopes and aspirations is in one word, to drive English rule sooner or later, 
bag and baggage, from our country.’ 

(Irish Daily Independent, December 9, 1895.) 


3. So, at Worcester, United States of America, on the 13th of November, 
1901 : 

‘ What are our motives and objects? First of ‘all our ultimate goal is 
the national independence of our country. I say, in its essence, the national 
movement is the same to-day a8 it was in the days of Hugh O’Neill, of 
Owen Roe, of Emmet or of Wolfe Tone—to overturn the foreign domination 
in our land and to put Irishmen in charge of their own affairs. The object 
has always been the same, and if we are working by methods that seem 
slow and ineffective to a free and an armed people, our critics should 
remember that people must labour with what they have at hand. Whether 
the freedom of Ireland is attained by moral suasion or physical force, what 
difference so long as it is achieved ?’ 

(Worcester Spy, November 14, 1901.) 

4. At New Ross, County Wexford, on the 23rd of June, 1907: 

‘We tell her (Great Britain) frankly that the choice of weapons with 
which we work will be a mere question of expediency with us. We tell her 
that we to-day hate her rule just as bitterly as our forefathers did. We 
tell her that we are as much rebels to-day as our forefathers were in ’98.’ 

(Freeman’s Journal, June 24, 1907.) 


organism of Government for Ireland, such as Trotsky advised in the case of 
Russia.’—The Times, July 29. 
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_§ And at New York (interviewed by New York Herald), September 






if 108: . 
_ ‘What Ireland wants is Home Rule, and a Government of its own, and 










that is what Ireland is going to have. I hope to see Ireland placed in the 
t, a8 g | wale of nations much after the fashion of the United States as to Constitu- 
tically, tion, but it will, of course, be some time before there is actual independence 
.d i there.’ (Irish Independent, September 26, 1908.) 
m and It would be easy to multiply these quotations if necessary, but 
f their grely that can hardly be.* I supplement them by one from 
of hig ‘Mr. Joseph Devlin. In a speech at Philadelphia, upon the 
© habit occasion of the ‘Manchester Martyrs’ Day,’ 1908, he declared :: 

‘I believe in the separation of Ireland from Engl. 1d until Ireland 
arnell’s is as free as the air we breathe’—(Irish World, November 28, 

1908). 
half of III 
| settle- , 
ber his _ Doubtless my readers noted that Mr. de Valera, in formulating 
ye his republican programme, spoke in the name of Ireland. But 






_ gf course he is really the spokesman of the Irish Celts only, or 
rather, of that portion of them who adhere to his Sinn Fein 
organisation. He by no means speaks for a million and a half 
of his fellow-countrymen who are as widely removed as possible 





































a in political ideas, in religious beliefs, in historical traditions from 
him and his Celtic adherents. It appears that a short time ago 
ri he made overtures to them, accompanied, in Homeric fashion, by 
: a harsh command («patepov 8 émi pidov éredrev) : ‘ If you 
05.) continue to be loyal to the Empire, we will have to do with 
mii you what we wish to do with the Power of which you are the 
; garrison, and that is, to kick you out.’* But his menace seems 
Dal is to have fallen unheeded on the million and a half, by no means 
ional discontented with English rule, but on the contrary passionately 
l, of dinging to it: who, prosperous in their manufactures and com- 
ation - ; ; 2 . 
bject merce, desire no social upheaval; and who view with loathing 
seem the Sinn Fein conspiracy in the interests of Germany, and its 
ould pickle-herring rebellion, and sporadic assassination. We have 
ts seen Mr. de Valera’s appeal to the world. Let us now see, in 
=e much abbreviated form, the answer to it given by Sir Edward 
.) Carson—for as such, I suppose, we may regard his recent speech 
at Belfast. The Resolution which he moved was as follows : 
7 * It is, however, worth noting that at Ennisworthy on the 8th of September 
W. 1909, Mr. Patrick Egan, often designated the ‘ Apostle of Crime,’ was spoken 
: bs of by Mr. Redmond as ‘a grand old veteran.’ In the Jrish World of the 
i 26th of January 1884, this ‘grand old veteran’ declared ‘dynamite to be 
) necessary for the redemption of Ireland,’ and in the same journal of the 28th of 
lil August 1886, he unfolded a plan for the burning of London to the ground, ‘ on 
of a night that the wind shall be blowing strong, by many Irishmen acting in 





. Quoted by Mr. Joseph R. Fisher in an article in this Review, July 1918. 
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We demand the repeal of the Home Rule Act, which has been repudiated a ree: 


by every party in Ireland, and we confidently reassert that a Parliamentary 
Union is essential for the preservation of our liberties and for the security 
of the British Empire. 


In moving this Resolution Sir Edward Carson said : 


In the cause of freedom Ulstermen will always be to the fore, and Ulster. 
men, in the words of the King, know how to fight and know how to dig, 
Ulstermen never, under the help of God, will be conquered by a foreign 
or by a domestic foe. Now there are only two policies before the country 


—one is the maintenance of the Union and loyalty to the King, and the - 


other is—God bless the mark !—an Irish Republic! 

An Irish Republic! That may seem to you and to me very ridicalous; 
but don’t let us underestimate those that are working against us. Don’t 
let us merely talk. Let us be prepared for all and every emergency. [I tell 
the British people from this platform here, in your presence to-day, and 
I say it now with all solemnity: I tell them that if there is any attempt 
made to take away one jot or tittle of your rights as British citizens, and 
the advantages which have been won in this War of freedom, I will call 
out the Ulster Volunteers. And I will call on these men to preserve alive 
the memory of the sacrifices of those who, at their country’s call, gave 
their lives in the service of their King and country. No; I am not % 
very much afraid of the Irish Republic! It sounds very grand, and it 
sounds all the grander because Mr. de Valera is floating a loan, at the 
present time, in the United States. I do not know what interest he is 
paying; but as he says he has established his Parliament here already, and 
his Government, I should have thought the easiest way for him would have 
been at once to proceed to tax his subjects in the South and West of Ireland, 
and go round and collect it from the farmers and the labourers who follow 
him. Thén he will be up against the real thing. Nobody wants Home 
Rule now. Across the floor of the House of Commons the other night I 
asked Mr. Devlin, ‘Did he want it? and he said, ‘ No,’ he wanted 
Dominion Home Rule, Dominion Government. What is Dominion Govern- 
ment in the circumstances of Ireland? I will tell you what it is. It is 
an Irish Republic camouflaged by another name—nothing more and nothing 
less. I call Dominion Home Rule the camouflage of an Irish Republic,’ 
and I tell them here to-day in your presence, and I send this message to 
all whom it may concern, as we say in the law, that we will have nothing 
to do with Dominion Home Rule, or any other Home Rule. They may 
call it what they like. They may give it any specious name they like; 
but we know what it really is. We avoid it as a thing unclean. We spurn 
it. We fling it back at them. We are loyal men—and the Government and 
the Constitution and the British Empire are good enough for us. No flag 
will ever fly over the people of Ulster but the old Union Jack which we have 
helped to haul up all oyer the world; and which, with the help of God, 
we will never allow to be hauled down again. 


7 Mr. W. Jellett, in addressing a very different audience upon the occasion 
of his return as a Parliamentary representative for Trinity College, Dublin, is 
reported in The Times (July 29) to have expressed himself to the same effect. 
He told them that ‘the difference between Dominion status and a Republic was 
not worth talking about,’ and that ‘if the dominant party were given a 
Dominion status to-morrow, their first act would be to proclaim an indepen- 
dent Irish Republic,’ 
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These then are the capital facts of the present position in Ire- 
land.’ Of the two great sections of its inhabitants one, the Celtic, 
has made the demand at the polls for separation from the British 
Empire,’ and for the constitution of the island as an independent 
republic. The other, the Saxon, speaking through its Ulster 
organisations, clings, before all things, to the British Constitu- 
tion as its most precious heritage, rejects with scorn the dream 
of an Irish Republic, and will make no terms with agitators 
whom it brands as murderous rebels. The problem which the 
British Government is clamorously called upon to solve, under 
penalty, as it would seem, of death official, is to combine these 
extremely opposed elements into a polity. So a very influential 
journal,’® now before me, puts it: ‘The particularism of Ulster 
must be reconciled with the integrity of Ireland.’ I suppose 
if the Observer decrees that this must be done, it must be; but 
it passes my wit to see how : prius Appulis jungentur capreae lupis, 
ifseems to me. How conceivably can the British Government 
set about it? Wili they try to make Mr. de Valera give up his 
Irish Republic or Sir Edward Carson his Union Jack? The 
ultima ratio of course is military force; but so far as Ulster is 
concerned, they have given the most solemn promise that force 
shall not be employed. Is it possible that in the present up- 
heaval of human affairs, this promise will be regarded as treaties 
were by the Germans, or indeed as not having even the 
substance of a scrap of paper? Shenstone has left us an epigram 
which declares : 


If words are wind, as some allow, 
No promises can bind. 


The proprieties forbid me to cite the two remaining lines, which 
express forcibly, if coarsely, the view taken of the matter, I am 
told, by many veterans in the party game—one of the most de- 
moralising of human pursuits. But, apart from the promise in 
question, there is another reason which leads me to think that 
coercion will not be applied to Ulster. It appears to me extremely 
probable that a difficulty might be found in procuring its applica- 


* Curiously enough, they are ignored in a very elaborate scheme published 
in The Timés on the 24th of July, which, as Mr. Lloyd George observed in 
the House of Commons on the 7th of August, ‘every party in Ireland has 
joined in condemning.’ The scheme makes no mention of Mr. de Valera’s 
Irish Republic or of Sir Edward Carson’s Union Jack. It repeats, once more, 
the inveterate English mistake of ignoring the things which Irishmen want, 
and of offering them what they do not desire. 

* In the judgment of some ‘ patriots’ the separation seems to have already 
taken place. Thus 300 officials of the Dublin Corporation are reported in The 
Times of July 18 to have declined, in a letter to their Lord Mayor, to observe 
July 19 as a holiday on the ground ‘that a state of war exists between the 
Trish people and the British Government.’ 

19 The Observer of July 20. 
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tion. A soldier is not a mere machine for butchering his fellows 


of the kindly race of men. His too it is to ‘ reverence his consciengs 
as his King,’ and if his conscience rises up against a military opera. _ 
tion to which he is ordered, he is justified—more, he is bound—tg — 


decline." Thus it was with many French officers in respect of 
the ignoble war, waged by an Atheistic Government, to plunder 


religious women and to drive them from their homes. Thus, J 


think, it would be if British troops were required to carry out 
Mr. de Valera’s threats against Ulster. 

But I am presented with another argument—an argument 
which to many seems conclusive. It is this: ‘The Celtic Irish 
number three millions, the other nationality hardly half that; 
surely a double majority must prevail.’ And if I ask, Why must 
it? I am regarded as an imbecile. It is accounted the great 
political discovery of this age that every question in the public 
order is to be determined by counting heads : a glorious discovery, 
indeed, reducing the gravest problems in statecraft to a simple 
sum in addition. This, I am told, is the corner-stone, elect, 
precious, upon which modern democracy rests. Undismayed, I 
reply ‘ So much the worse for modern democracy ’ : ‘ false demo 
cracy’** John Stuart Mill called it; for this great first principle 
is a lie: it is the thing which is not; a nothing, of which you 
will, in the long run, and not very long, make nothing. There 
is, in the nature of things, no prerogative in a majority to com- 
mand : ‘un monde s’il a tort, ne pése pas un juste’ Victor Hugo 
truly sings. Justice, not a majority, is the rightful criterion: 
and as a matter of fact, if any lesson is written legibly on the 
pages of history, it is that majorities have almost always been 
in the wrong. How can it possibly be otherwise, if you consider 
the elements of which a majority is made? The great philoso 
phical poet of modern times has accurately summed the matter up: 

What are mere numbers? They are merely nonsense. 

Wisdom is never found save with the few. 

Votes should be always weighed, not only counted : 

Sooner or later must that State go under 

Where numbers rule, and ignorance determines. ** i 
~~ 41 J am speaking of the real conscientious objector, who, in fact, is very 
rarely found, as distinguished from the miserable coward who assumes that 
character to save his paltry skin. The true principle is wel] stated by Suarez 
in his thirteenth Disputation de Bello: ‘Communes milites subditi principum 
nullam diligentiam adhibere tenentur, sed vocati ad bellum ire possunt, dummodo 
illis non constet esse injustum.’ ‘Constare’ is a strong word. 

12 Considerations on Representative Government, p. 146. And at p. 237 he 
writes ‘ That falsely called democracy which is really the exclusive rule of the 
qpeetivs classes.’ 

Was ist die Mehrheit? Mehrheit ist der Unsinn: 
Verstand ist stets bei wen’gen nur gewesen. 


Man soll die Stimmen wagen und nicht zahlen : 
Der Staat muss untergehn, friih oder spat, 
Wo Mehrheit siegt und Unverstand entscheidet. 
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| The ‘false democracy ’ of the age, recognising no limit to popular 
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, and acknowledging no law, human or divine, save that 


oom by counting heads, is really the most immoral and de- 
g of tyrannies. The only true lawgiver is Right : and con- 
cerning Right, in discussions about the Irish problem, as in most 
other discussions, at the present day, there is seldom any question : 
or if there is, it is usually debated in the grossest ignorance of 
what Right is. 


IV 


There is yet a point of view from which the problem of Ireland 
should be regarded: the point of view of England. Is it not 
the judgment of every competent authority, naval and military, 
that England and Ireland are inseparably united? That to 
abandon Ireland to the hostile influences which would assuredly 
dominate her if -the bad dreams of the Celtic element of her 
population were realised, would be to strike a deadly blow at the 
heart of England? Justice to Ireland? Yes: but not suicide 
toEngland! Justice to Ireland, assuredly, and all possible atone- 
ment for the horrible injustice which her Celtic people have 
giffered. Let me not be misunderstood. I do not seek to mini- 
mise that injustice: that I think should be clear from what I 
have written. The grievances of Celtic Ireland! They are ‘ por- 
tions and parcels of the dreadful past’ with which assuredly 
England has to reckon. As the word of Oriental wisdom admon- 
ishes us, ‘a deed does not perish.’ There is a debt accumulated 
through seven centuries, and exactly recorded in the Great Book 
of the World’s Judgment, which England will have to discharge 
to the uttermost farthing. When I think of it, I do not doubt 
that if I were an Irish peasant I should share fully in the feeling 
expressed in his familiar formula, ‘God save Ireland, to Hell 
with England!’ And I fail to understand the astonishment, 
sometimes displayed, that he does not divest himself of sentiments 
which are in his very blood and bones—eiw6éra vorpara the old 
Greeks might have called them—when he exchanges a frieze coat 
for a cassock or a shillelagh for a crozier. But I am not an Irish 
peasant. My allegiance is due to ‘my own, my native land.’ 
And I know that Ireland’s strategical position is of vital import- 
ance to this country ; that the incorporation of the two islands is 
based on absolute military necessity : that their dismemberment 
if, per impossibile, it should take place, would be fatal to my 
country, and, as I verily believe, would be a terrible curse to 
Treland. Those were the convictions, I am glad to remember, 
of one whose ‘ dear and dedicated name ’ recalls to me, among his 
other high gifts, and they were many, that endowment of a sound 
judgment—recte sapere—of which he ever made such proof. 
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The late Duke of Norfolk was full of admiration and respect for 
the Celtic people of Ireland, as a race of hereditary martyrs and 
confessors; and for their venerable prelacy and their devoted — 
priests he felt a religious reverence which on al] occasions he 


was prompt to exhibit. But of his obligations as an Englishman 
he was also ever conscious : loyalty and patriotism were the law 
of his public action, and animated his utterances on the Irish 
Question. He contended that ‘it is our duty, at all costs, to 
oppose the dismemberment of the magnificent Empire which we 
have received from our fathers’: that we should resist, if need 
be unto blood, the ‘ establishment on our flank of a bitterly hostile 


Government, animated by race hatred and a prospect of plunder, 7 


and by the mission to propagate Jacobin and Republican prim 
ciples as a war cry.’ Our bitter consciousness of our misrule in 
Treland in the past seemed to him an argument for just and 
beneficent rule in the present—not for an ignoble surrender which 
would bring a load of infamy upon the country ‘che fece per 
viltate il gran rifiuto.’ 

W. 8. LiILty. 
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CARLYLE AND HIS CRITICS 


For obvious reasons it was inevitable that the Great War should 

woke a revision in former estimates of Thomas Carlyle. He 
who had extolled Germany in the language of Frederick the Great, 
and denounced democracy in the language of Latter-Day 
Pamphlets, was marked for bitter execration when men began to 
think of German methods and democratic ideals from a very differ- 
ent standpoint. It is good that old judgments in this field should 
be reconsidered in the light of so much new and very clarifying 
experience. Many an established reputation will suffer in the 
process, and if the memory of Carlyle is in greater danger than 
that of others, this is due far less to the fact that his perverse 
opinions were peculiar to himself than to those extraordinary gifts 
of expression which made his work immortal while not a few who 
thought with him have been long forgotten. The arrow of thecritic 
seeks a shining mark, neglecting the mark set by others, though 
it called for no less vehement attack and shone as brightly as it 
could. It was a wise saying of George Eliot that to write severe 
things about the transgressions of men of genius is a congenial task, 
especially when the Censor has the advantage of being himself a man of 
no genius, so that those transgressions seem to him quite gratuitous. -. . 
We make ourselves over-zealous agents of heaven, and demand that our 
brother should bring usurious interest for his Five Talents, forgetting that 
it is less easy to manage five talents than two. 


‘ Beyond doubt much unfairness towards Carlyle has of late 
infected British critics who have re-discussed him under the in- 
fluence of strong resentment, and while I share this feeling in 
the fullest degree, I have tried to correct the judgment—so dis- 
honouring to our great man of letters—that his moral creed was 
‘Prussianism.’ This article has another purpose, for in ‘the 
tornado of abuse that has burst forth against one who was once 
the object of so much veneration he is being accused of all sorts 
of sins, motives are being imputed that are historically ridiculous, 
and his very merits are being exploited to his hurt. For example, 
the Hon. Bertrand Russell seems to have been unwittingly caught 
by that popular stream against Carlyle which he has avoided with 
such success when it was directed elsewhere. Here is a paragraph 
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from his Principles of Social Reconstruction. It is very typical : 


a, 


of the random estimates which are becoming so familiar. 


To Carlyle, at any rate in later life, most men and women were repul 
sive ; they inspired an instinctive aversion which made him find pleasure in ~ 


imagining them under the ‘guillotine or perishing i in battle. This led him 
to belittle most men, finding satisfaction only in those who had been notably 
destructive of human life—Frederick the Great, Dr. Francia, and Governor — 
Eyre. It led him to love war and violence, and to despise the weak and the 
oppressed—for example, the ‘ thirty thousand distressed needlewomen ’ on 
whom he was never weary of venting his scorn. His morals and his 
politics, in later life, were inspired eneeh and through by repugnance to 
almost the whole human race. 


Mr. Russell is an eminent mathematician, a most ingenious 
disputant about ‘ New Realism,’ and an excellent authority on 
symbolic logic. But none of these endowments is of much use, 
acting by itself, for estimating character, nor can concrete history 
be written, as abstract theorems can be proved, out of one’s head, 
Gibbon once said of Voltaire that history was a subject over whose 
surface he cast a ‘keen and lively glance.’ We are doubtless n- 
debted to the same kind of rapid survey for some surprising observa. 
tions about the past that we have had from Mr. Russell; for 
instance, his singular remark that wars of self-defence have never 
been condemned except by Christ and Leo Tolstoy! But his 
quick summary of Carlyle is sosimilar to that which certain other 
writers have offered that it seems worth while to examine it in 
some detail. 

He is the sort of psychologist who speaks of ‘instinctive aver- 
sion,’ and, although this is suggestive enough to all students of 


recent work on instinct, we may let it pass. My concern is with ~ 


his history. The paragraph before me draws a cautious distinction 
in two places between Carlyle’s later life and—presumably—his 
earlier. This distinction is perhaps sound, and it is certainly 
arguable. But nothing can be clearer than that the explosive 
passages in his later books, upon which the charge of deifying 
Might must chiefly rest, are a development of much that he said 
far earlier, and that the difference lies in the vehement exaggera- 
tion natural to a dyspeptic old age. 

Again, Mr. Russell’s reference to the pleasure felt by Carlyle 
in imagining people under the guillotine must surely be justified, 
if it can be justified at all, from passages in the French Revolution. 
That great work appeared in 1837, when its author was just forty- 
two years old. To fasten upon the relish it shows for the guillotine 
scenes, and to find this remarkable enough to support the view 
that for Carlyle most men and women were repulsive, is to interpret 
the book with a refreshing novelty. As a rule its moral aspect 
has impressed critics quiteotherwise. They have thought of it 
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gsthe first great effort in English literature to depict the Revolution 
gsa crusade for the rights of ‘most men and women’ against a 
selfish and tyrannical minority. They have recalled side by side 
with such chapters as ‘The Gods are Athirst’ that other chapter 
entitled ‘ Petition in Hieroglyphs,’ telling us of the working people 
with whom it was ‘not so well,’ of the twenty to twenty-five mil- 
lions, “every one of whom has his own heart and sorrows, stands 
covered there with his own skin, and if you prick him he will bleed.’ 

But perhaps one should not suppose that Mr. Russell means 
anything so absurd as his words convey, and the remark about 

under the guillotine may be no more than a picturesque 
adornment of the paragraph. Let us fix attention on some deliver- 
ances of Carlyle’s ‘later life.’ Perhaps Chartism and Past and 
Present are too early, although the former appeared in 1843, when 
its author was forty-eight, and the latter was republished under 
Carlyle’s personal revision in 1869 when he was seventy-four. 
But the tone that pervades them is so easily identifiable again in 
Latter-Day Pamphlets and in Frederick, overlaid indeed but far 
from disguised by an old man’s purple phrases, that I cannot 
pass them over without a grateful word. Nowhere can we find 
amore genuine human feeling, more earnest concern for the sub- 
merged tenth, more bitter disgust with a heartless industrialism 
masquerading as liberty, disguising the greed of acquisitive capital- 
ists under the motto of laissez faire, and replying to the bitter cry of 
the toil-worn masses with the pseudo-scientific formula of a 
political economy now blessedly extinct. Mr. Chesterton has 
well said of Dickens that he foresaw a time when people would be 
imploring the State to save them from mere freedom as from some 
frightful foreign oppressor. This was what Carlyle saw too, and 
what he made others see. Would that the people’s apostles in our 
own time had a zeal equally enlightened by knowledge. 

What of the charge about loving war and violence? Sauerteig 
had his say about this, in the most questionable of all books that 
the Chelsea prophet ever wrote, his History of Frederick the Great. 
The point raised is that wars are often too much recorded, fill too 
large a space in the imagination of those who live again in the 
past. It reminds me of the well-known passage in the paper on 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, where Carlyle complains that the doings 

_ ofacourt and a Chancellery bulk so large with historians, and that 
the far more important doings of common people round their social 
hearth bulk so little. Here is Sauerteig’s judgment : 


Wars are not memorable, however big they may have been, whatever 
Tages and miseries they may have occasioned, or however many hundreds 
of thousands they may have been the death of—except when they have 
something of World-History in them withal. If they are found to have 
been the travail-throes of great or considerable changes, which continue 
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permanent in the world, men of some curiosity cannot but inquire j 
them, keep memory of them. But if they were travail-throes that had 
birth, who of mortals would remember them? Unless perhaps the’ 

of prowess, virtue, valour, and endurance, they might accidentally g 


rise to, were very great indeed. . . . Wars otherwise are mere futile, tran. 


sitory dust-whirlwinds stilled in blood; extensive fits of human i 

such as we know are too apt to break out; such as it rather beseems a 
faithful son of the House of Adam not to speak about again; as in ’ 
where the grandfather was hanged, the topic of ropes is fitly avoided. 


It is significant that the development of courage by war, of 
which we used to hear so much, is here spoken of as an accidental 
concomitant. It sounds quite unlike ‘ militarism,’ rather like the 
view which sane humanitarians have always insisted upon. And 
it is sufficiently late in the writer's life, for it is in Book XII of 
Carlyle’s last great literary performance, which saw the light when 
he had passed his seventieth year. And if anyone insists upon 
recalling the letter to The Times in 1870, when the Frussians were 
encamped before Paris, and Carlyle defended as a righteous settle 
ment the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, he must be reminded that 
there was a later and a very different letter to the same journal, 
It was in 1877, when a statesman had been speaking of the Turks 
as ‘the bulwark of civilisation against barbarism,’ and Disraeli 
was believed to be planning yet another plunge by England t 
maintain the rights of the Ottoman Empire. Carlyle’s letter to 
his brother about the few lines that he had just published in The 
Times is worth recording : 


After much urgency, and with a dead-lift effort, I have this day got 
issued through The Times a small indispensable deliverance on the Turk 
and Dizzy question. Dizzy, it appears, to the horror of those who have any 
interest in him and his proceedings, has decided to have a new war for 
the Turk against all mankind ; and this letter hopes to drive a nail through 
his mad and maddest speculations on that side. 


It was a moving letter, the last public word by the ‘old man 
eloquent,’ when his eighty-first birthday had been passed, im 
defence of what we now know to have been the welfare of 
mankind. 

What about his admiration for Frederick? Most of us, no 
doubt, rightly disagree with much of that very misleading treatise. 
Only those, however, whose acquaintance with it is of the slightest, 
can fail to observe that Carlyle by no means justified the Frederick 
of common opinion, but rather strove to show some unfairness im 
the current charges of bad faith and contempt of treaties. It 
would take us too far afield to enter upon this argument, and 
I for one am at least quite willing to admit that the white 
washing was delusive. Carlyle himself declared that he had 
tried to put some humanity into that hero, but ‘found it hard 
work.’ Weshould add, too, that self-deceit by biographers regard- 
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~ ing the subject of their books is not unusual. Macaulay called it 
jues Boswelliana. And the biographers guilty of it should not with 
 gashness be accused of personal obliquity. Some years ago a 
distinguished Oxford don gave the world a new book entitled 
The Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero. It challenged 
many old estimates, bidding us observe ‘the motto of the great 
Elizabethan that we should free ourselves from idols,’ and the net 
result was to leave Nero a somewhat respectable, even a beneficent 
chief of the Roman world. As these lines are being written, news 
comes that in the second volume of his Short History of Rome 
Guglielmo Ferrero has taken up the same desperate case, present- 
ing the emperor as not only a wholesome iconoclast in his opinions 
but a philanthropist of rare energy in his administration, tireless 
in his effort for the housing of the destitute, a zealous rebuilder 
of the city whose accidental destruction has been so long blamed 
upon him by the folly or the malice of his traducers, and the one 
far-seeing statesman who took measures in time lest the calamity 
of the fire should be followed by the still greater calamity of a 
famine! Ferrero has even a new and a kindly estimate of 
Messalina, who, it seems, was no abandoned sensualist, as Juvenal 
thought, but rather a modern woman born before her time, keen 
on business and individual freedom, and of course at variance with 
the bourgeois conventions of the period. Critics and reviewers 
have expressed some dissent from these revaluations, but one 
would be surprised if the personal integrity of the English and 
Italian historians who have ventured them were to fall into lasting 
disrepute. Common sense tells us that after all there is a kernel 
of truth in that odd paradox of Luard’s Porson, which declared 
that it is not the publication which shows the character of an 
author but the character of an author which shows the tendency 
of his publication. . 
Regarding the case of Governor Eyre there are some con- 

' siderations which I should commend to Mr. Russell’s serious 
notice. The crisis in Jamaica, like that which a few years earlier 
had taxed all the resources of the Government of India, was one 
of extreme peril. In each case the expedient of martial law 
was invoked because the slow process of trial by jury was deemed 
ineffective. The Governor may have been wrong. But that his 
policy was at least arguable, and that humane critics may honestly 
have thought him a public benefactor, is made clear when we 
tecall some men who eagerly joined in his defence. Why should 
Carlyle be singled out for special reprobation when so many other 
‘Writers, of quite unimpeachable conscientiousness and with an 
indubitable enthusiasm for equal justice, avowed precisely the 
same opinions and associated themselves with precisely the same 
cause? Eyre’s committee included John Tyndall, and John 
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Ruskin, and Alfred Tennyson, and Fitzjames Stephen. Not the 


least ardent of its members was Charles Kingsley. Was it 9 
brutal delight in cruelty, and love of every man who had been § 


notably destructive of human life, that inspired the authors of 
Alton Locke and Yeast, of Ethics of the Dust and Unto This 
Last, of In Memoriam and Aylmer’s Field? Lady Macbeth 
in her remorseful delirium saw blood everywhere, and there am 
not a few, of whom however Mr. Russell is not one, who in their 
exasperation with the Germans see everywhere the cloven foot 
of Germanism. But if we mean to upbraid with inhumanity 
every anti-democratic thinker who in his political opinions repro. 
duced some trace of the doctrine of Frederick the Great, we shall 
be forced to fix a brand of shame upon not a few names which 
we have held in the highest honour. Democracy in the seng 
we now value was no part of the creed of some at least among 
the heroes of French freedom. We shall have to dismiss asin 
human such men as Voltaire and Condorcet and in fact the whole 
circle of the Economistes. We shall have to draw startling in 
ferences about men like Michelet who declared that the French 
are ‘ barbarians civilised by the conscription.’ We shall have to 
reconstruct our whole view of some living leaders on each side 
of the Straits of Dover, who throughout a long lifetime pro 
to the Great War had professed opinions which may have been 
true or false, but which certainly had no tincture of democratic 
zeal. And, however this last alteration might be to Mr. Russell's 
own mind, it will not appeal to those who care nothing about the 
extent of his slanders on Carlyle, but much about the unfairness 
of his attitude to Englishmen and Frenchmen of to-day. 

Again, the paper on Dr. Francia is quoted in evidence. It 
Was @ paper against which much may be said and still more may 
- be suspected. Francia was a queer sort of hero, but Carlyle was 
not his only worshipper. Comte placed the dictator of Paraguay 


in his New Calendar of Great Men, asking that a special day be 


named after him and kept in his honour, and Lord Morley, im 
censed beyond endurance, declared that in such a case he meant 
to stick to his old friends, Thor and Odin. What would Mr. 
Frederic Harrison say if this were relied on as proof that the 
Religion of Humanity was founded by a man of inhuman tastes? 
Perhaps too if Mr. Russell and Lord Morley would make the 
acquaintance of a certain historical novel, issued within the last 
few months and entitled El Supremo, they would find some pic 
tures of what had been happening in Paraguay, and of the whole- 
some change which Francia effected, that might give pause # 
their doctrinaire condemnations. Perhaps too Mr. T. E. 
Gibbon’s recent book, Mexico under Carranza, would reveal t 
Carlyle’s harsh critic that there are quarters of the same world 
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jn which the ‘ Union of Democratic Control’ would have a tough 
problem to solve, and where some wretched inhabitants would 
even now prefer to take their chance of a real Carlylean despot. 
_ Not the least conspicuous delusion into which Mr. Russell 
has been betrayed by that ‘keen and lively glance’ of his must 
be found in his reference to Carlyle’s persistent scorn for the 
‘thirty thousand distressed needlewomen.’ It is true that these 
gnfortunates are mentioned four times, in Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
in the Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Question, in Frederick, 
and in Shooting Niagara. All these allusions may be said to 
belong to the author’s later life, for the first was made when he 
was fifty-five and the last when he was seventy-two. It is also 
a fact that they are scornful allusions, beyond the possibility of 
doubt. Mr. Russell’s mistake lies in supposing that the chief 
point of the scorn is the plight of the needlewomen. He might 
almost as well say that Dickens never wearied of poking fun at 
the inmates of a workhouse or a jail. 

The date of the first is 1850, and two pamphlets of that year, 
one called ‘The Present Time,’ the other ‘Downing Street,’ 
should be read successively, for their purport is exactly the same. 
The object of Carlyle’s invective was the Government then in 
office. He complains that for dealing with the social distress of 
the period the Cabinet seemed to have no time to spare, that in 
its concern about Don Pacifico’s loss of his furniture in a broil 
at Athens and its despatch-writing about Radetsky’s advance 
on Milan the Ministry had quite forgotten about some three 
nillions of starving paupers at home, about the gaunt figure of 
the Irish refugee stalking through Piccadilly ‘ blue-visaged, 
thatched in rags, a blue child on each arm,’ about the notable 
_ fact that thirty thousand women, crowding from the country 
where work was no longer to be had into a vast metropolis which 
they vainly imagined to have chances awaiting them, were engaged 
in a desperate struggle for a livelihood by sewing. He asks 
whether the men in Downing Street, steeped in the affairs of 
distant countries, ‘dexterously writing despatches and having the 
honour to be,’ could not give some part of their energy to solving 

this sort of social problem. 


That is the phenomenon worth protocolling about, and writing despatches 
upon, and thinking of with all one’s faculty day and night, if one wishes 
to have the honour to be—anything but a Phantasm Governor of England 


just now. 

He entreats ‘ his Lordship’s all but undivided attention’ to such 

things. And who was his Lordship? Perhaps it was Lord 

Palmerston, but Palmerston’s chief at the moment was none other 
2L2 
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than Mr. Russell’s own distinguished grandfather, Lord John} 
Froude could remember how Lord John ‘ spoke plaintively ’ in the 


House of Commons about Latter-Day Pamphlets. We can unde. 


stand his doing so. He knew who was intended in that, quits 


scornful, interrogatory about ‘What these Entities in Downing 
Street intrinsically mean.’ The poor Chartists were speaking a 
the same time, not plaintively but somewhat savagely, about-th 
famous ministerial reply that the Reform Act of 1832 was ‘final,’ 
And Charles Kingsley, not I think because he despised the weak 
and the oppressed, but from a motive altogether different, wag 
speaking evil of parliamentary dignities too. 

Every historian knows the cause of that social distress. The 
thirty thousand needlewomen were among the by-products of the 
Industrial Revolution, that countless host which had been driven 
into the cities by the development of machinery. They were of 
the class whose woeful lot has been depicted by many others 
well as by Carlyle. The mournful story is there for us to read, 
in Sybil, in Silas Marner, in Hard Times, in Mary Barton, in 
The Song of the Shirt and The Bridge of Sighs. Carlyle, Disraeli, 
and only a very few others had the insight to insist that the hard 
ships of the poor were not to be remedied by the private exertions 
of the charitable, but that the problem was for Government, the 
Government that had rightly fostered industrial invention but 
should have some care for those who had fallen by the way as 
mechanical discovery took from them their old means of sub- 
sistence. Exactly in the spirit of Felix Holt’s address to the 
labouring classes Carlyle lays emphasis on the need that the poor 
should co-operate in helping themselves. The needlewomen 
could not sew; often they were ‘mutinous servant maids,’ who 
could no more take care of themselves than outcast horses for 
whom the farmer had no further work. They were caught in 
the whirlpool of the economic change. But could not a Govem- 


ment be paternal enough to save them from the joint effect of 


circumstance and their own folly? Had it no answer to their 
despair, except to repeat economic formulae about unrestricted 
competition, and rights of capital, and freedom of contract? We 
may object that Carlyle had nothing definite to propose. But at 
least he realised the difficulty, and drew public attention to it. 
Was this a piece of callousness? One sees rather in his work a 
foreshadowing of that sort of socialism which has now made such 
progress as to support the statement that we are all Socialists 
to-day. Will some writer like Mr. Russell. suggest a hundred 
years hence that Mr. H. G. Wells in his picture of an embarrassed 
shop-keeper like ‘Mr. Polly’ proceeded in a spirit of repugnanee 
to the whole human race? a 
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'# Let the reader look into the corresponding passage in 

in the § frederick, and he will find that among the good deeds of that 
in unde. | Prussian autocrat is included his having sought out ‘ one thousand 
at, quite or old women, the destitute of Berlin,’ hired vacant houses for 
Downing | them, fitted up these on sound principles of hygiene and comfort, 
aking at and set them to spin at His Majesty’s charges under proper 
bout-the § officers, with proper wages, and proper treatment. Carlyle quotes 





this piece of paternalism as a thing worth investigation in another 






he weak country where thirty thousand of the like indigent folk are cast 
nt, Was forth on the pavement of the capital. And even in Shooting 

Niagara, where the problem of the poor is confused with that of 
s. The negro emancipation, and the singular idea of a ‘ contract for life’ 






8 of the is suggested to correct the faults of ‘nomadic servantship,’ no 
. driven ne can suppose that any sort of English white slavery was in 
were of the author’s mind—no one at least who has not a theory to main- 







hers ag tain, and is not resolved to pin his faith to a rhetorical flourish, 
0 read, however inconsistent it may be with the whole tenor of an author‘s 
ton, in teaching 





It would be easy to strengthen the case by referring to the 






> hard- judgment of many persons intimate with Carlyle in his old age, 
ertions and who must have been grievously mistaken about him if Mr. 
nt, the Russell is even faintly correct. For example, what Froude tells 





us about his attitude to beggars is very suggestive, very amusing 
when we recall the outburst against a ‘ Sluggard-and-Scoundrel 
Protection Society,’ but very intelligible to those who know how 
fierce declaiming may disguise a kindly disposition. Froude says 
that he himself often remonstrated on seeing Carlyle give indis- 
criminate alms to some obvious impostor. The reply he used to 


















’ who get was like this: ‘No doubt he is a son of Gehenna, but you 
og for can see it is very low water with him. This modern life hardens 
rht in our hearts more than it should.’ How many of us have done 
vern- the same kind of thing, glancing nervously around in fear that 
ct of we may be observed by some resolute friend on the Charity Organ- 
their isation Society! No wonder Froude should have spoken of him 
ricted as the most tender-hearted of men and of his savageness as but 
We affection turned sour. ‘I believe,’ said Leigh Hunt, ‘that what 
ut at _Mr. Carlyle loves better than his fault-finding, with all its 
to it. eloquence, is the face of any human creature that looks suffering, 
rk a and loving, and sincere.’ If Mr. Russell thinks that Leigh 
such Hunt’s opinion was formed before that stupendous change which 
slists made the second Carlyle essentially different from the first, I 
dred may quote to him another critic with special means of knowledge 
ssed to the very end, and exceptional alertness in detecting that vice 
which he has stigmatised. ‘Carlyle,’ said Lord Morley, ‘ was not 





only one of the foremost literary figures of his own time, which 
isa comparatively small thing, but one of the greatest moral forces 
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for all time.’ And we have a witness whom not a few will j 


more impressive still. We read in the biography of Charles 
Dickens that ‘admiration for Carlyle increased in him with hig 


years, and there was no one whom in later life he honoured gp 
much, or had a more profound respect for.’ We know the quali 
ties to which honour was paid by Dickens, and we know those 
other qualities upon whose appearance—and not seldom eyen 
when they were only suspected—honour was sternly withheld. 
He died in 1870, when Carlyle was seventy-five, and when the 
whole series of works, from Sartor to Frederick, had been long 
before the world. Is it unfair to suggest that such deepening 
regard, in one who knew the old prophet well, is a better guide 
to his character than the censures of one who cannot have known 
him personally at all, and whose acquaintance with the text of 
his writings we have seen to be so uncertain? May we not also 
assume that the author of David Copperfield, of Nicholas Nickleby, 
and of Our Mutual Friend was at least as sensitive to the tokens 
of inhuman callousness about mankind in pain as the author of 
Principles of Social Reconstruction and Justice in War Time? 


HERBERT L). STEWART. 
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POETRY AND PROSE OF FOOD 


‘Waren I was a boy,’ wrote Thackeray in a Punch sketch, ‘I 
had by heart the Barmecide’s feast in the Arabian Nights; and 
the culinary passages in Scott’s novels (in which works there 
isa deal of good eating) always were my favourites. . . . Next 
fo eating good dinners, a healthy man with a benevolent turn of 
mind must like, I think, to read about them.’ 

However purely the aim of fiction be to hold the mirror up 
fo nature, imagination is selective as well as limited, and no 
novel of contemporary life reveals its period evenly and whole, 
but only the particular novelist’s choice and grasp of surrounding 
reality. Were a historian to collate the culinary passages from 
half 2 dozen novelists describing various layers of society of the 
same date, the typical meals of a nation in any not too remote 
epoch might be fairly accurately arrived at. 

It is noteworthy that in poetry and romance and general litera- 
ture the most memorable and attractive meals have been simple ; 
not at all Gargantuan, rather what we should call idyllic; quite 
conformable to a dispensation of rationed meat. What, on the 
evidence of their own poets, did those wonderful Athenians eat? 
Principally country fare: barley-cake, all varieties of onion, 
grapes, figs—foods by Plato in The Laws called the gifts of 
Demeter and her daughter—these and olives, the special gift of 
Athene. Cheese was a favourite food. The Greeks loved cream. 
They ate cheese-cake, pancakes, eels, tunny : on high days roast 
thrushes ; and always that honey from Hymettus and elsewhere’ 
which to this day continues to be the sweetening element in 
Greek receipts. In Aristophanes’ comedies there is talk of pea 
soup, hare, tripe, lentil soup. A typical Greek meal consisted of 
grapes and figs, cheese wrapped in vine leaves, and yellow wine. 
The spirit of temperance, of moderation, was integrally Greek. 
It is not only the set subject of the Dialogue with Charmides but 
runs like a thread of gold through most of the Platonic Dialogues. 

Although Dr. Blimber made the feasts of ‘a Titus, a Domitian, 
a Nero, a Tiberius, a Caligula, a Heliogabalus’ the matter of 
his own sorely interrupted table discourse, more recent classicists 
than he consider it doubtful whether outside the imperial 
palace the Roman public was less abstemious than Romans of 
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gave so excellent a parody in the pedantic doctor’s dinner, ‘in 
the manner of the ancients.’ From them thought turns with 
relief to Macaulay’s beautiful picture of earlier Roman evenings: 


When the chestnuts glow in the embers 
And the kid turns on the spit. 


Some of the Caesars were as frugal and plain eaters as others 
were gastronomic maniacs. Augustus, for example. He liked 
(maxime appetebat, says Suetonius) coarse bread, small fishes, 
handmade moist cheese, and green figs. He rarely drank before 
dinner, but for his appetiser would eat a bit of bread soaked in 
water, or a slice of cucumber, or a sourish apple. Augustus ate 
when hungry, not necessarily at mealtimes. 1n this he resembled 
Napoleon, whose establishment was so ordered that, wherever he 
was, cutlets, chicken, and coffee could be forthcoming at 4 
moment’s notice. 

Pierre de Ronsard, arranging an excursion into the Forét de 
Gastine, sent out first for a bottle of good wine (it was to be kept 
cool) and, avoiding meat, which, he said—in exquisite verse— 
was apt to be bad in hot weather, chose rather to take with him 
apricots, cream, and strawberries. As well as being Poet to the 
King, Ronsard was lay Superior of several Priories, and Walter 
Pater, in Gaston de Latour, with fancy that may well have been 
fact, narrates his reception of some unexpected visitors during 
Lent in his Priory of Croixval. For supper he gave them leek 
soup, hard-boiled eggs, early salad, onions, cream, and, first, 4 
‘little’ wine, afterwards an old wine accompanying a dish of 
streaked mille-fleurs pippins. ‘Finally, in the hands of a cowled 
brother came the emblazoned grace-cup.’ 

His Reverence the Prior was a great gardener, and especially 
a great salad-grower. As he lay dying at Tours, having become 
so thin that to look, he said, at his own arms made him tremble, 
his chaplain besought him to eat. For reply ‘the Prince of 
Poets’ dictated as follows : 


Toute la viande qui entre 
Dans le goufre ingrat de ce ventre, 
Incontinent sans fruict resort, 
Mais la belle science exquise 

Que par l’oitye j’ay apprise 
M’accompagne jusqu’aé la mort. 


—another version, in truth, of Deuteronomy viii. 3 and St. 
Matthew iv. 4. 


Ronsard’s fruitarian picnic was the poetry of eating. Except 
among the moonbeams of A Midsummer Night’s Dream nothing 


to-day, and deprecate the excessive amount of attention lavished — 
on those orgies of waste of which Smollett in Peregrine Pickle 
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y supersensual is to be found in Shakespeare. Indeed, because 
Shakespeare was overwhelmingly a dramatist, absorbed in human 
yicissitudes, he painted little of the still life of meals. © One of his 
expressive touches of the kind, a glimpse into Ely Place, Holborn, 
in June, 1483, is where Richard of Gloucester says to Morton, 
Bishop of Ely : 

My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 


I saw good strawberries in your garden there; 
I do beseech you, send for some of them, 


and Morton replies : 
Marry, and will, my lord, with all my- heart. 


Sir Thomas More, whose details came, probably viva voce, 
from Morton, had previously stated in his History of King 
Richard the Third that the Protector asked for ‘a messe of’ the 


’ Ely Palace strawberries—presumably strawberries in cream. 


Shakespeare names many several viands, as tripe, calves’ feet, 
hot venison pasty, beef with its correlative mustard, and one 
gets a general impression of robust feeding with no stint of 
butcher’s meat, yet I think there is but one complete cooked meal 
specified in the plays, when Shallow, urging Falstaff to stay the 
night at his house, orders for him ‘ pigeons; a couple of short- 
legged hens; a joint of mutton; and any pretty little tiny kick- 
shaws, tell William cook.’ With his adorable grace, like sun- 
shine, Shakespeare names Perdita ‘The queen of curds and 
cream,’ and describes Imogen, disguised as a boy, home-making 
in the cave. 
Arviragus. How angel-like he sings! 
Guiderius. But his neat cookery! He cut our roots in characters; 
And sauc’d our broths as Juno had been sick 
And he her dieter. 


The food touches in L’Allegro, though slight, are explicit, 
and consequently precious. In Milton’s later descriptions of 
meals, whether of meals ‘ got together by Eve ’* or offered in the 
Temptation in the Wilderness, his far-fetched cates that need a 
footnote apiece are too periphrastic to seem seductive. Thoroughly 
interesting, on the other hand, is Newton’s statement that Milton, 
in Artillery Walk, used to come downstairs from his study at 
eight o’clock to supper, which was ‘usually olives or some light 
thing.’ No poet’s supper could have been lighter. Most poets 
would have thought it too light. It is an additional note on the 
distance between the Puritan and worldly contemporaries to con- 
trast this supper with the meanest recorded of Pepys’s home 
suppers, a venison pasty baked out. But then Milton was so 
1 Paradise Lost, Book V., The Argument. 
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tormented by gout as to tell Dr. Wright ‘that, was he free from 
the pain this gave him, his blindness would be tolerable.’ b 

It was characteristic of Herrick’s delicate art, turning all 
it touched to favour and to prettiness, that he was a most cunning 
suggester of the deliciousness of food. Not born a countryman he 
appreciated with the sharper zest whatever in the dietary of 
country life was most intrinsic, most significant. Especially, in 
a half-awed, half-playful way, he was the suggester of a mystic 
exquisiteness in the foods sacred to festivals, bridals, Christmas, 
Twelfth Night, shearing, Harvest Home, recognising in all such 
foods some hint of what he finely called ‘a present godlike power 
imprinted.’ 

Hesperides makes almost as stimulating reading as a gool 
receipt-book. As Chaucer wrote of the daisy, endearing and ideal- 
ising it for evermore, so Herrick of tarts and custards at wakes, 
of May-day creams and cakes, of wedding cakes, cherries, and 
spiced wine, even of just a pipkin of jelly, or a ‘ pipkinnet’ with — 
a bit of hot veal in it (veau 4 la casserole). As a signal instaneg 
of happy marriage between verse and drawing let Abbey’s two- 
tiered illustration for Herrick’s The Bride-Cake be cited ; above, 
Julia kneading ‘ the Dow’; below, Julia bending over the snowy 
sugar, kissing it ‘but once or twice,’ while, connecting the two 
episodes, a flight of Venus’s doves flutters like a drift of blossoms 
across the page. 

Upon abstinence and unselfish forms of self-denial, what poet, 
what clerk in orders ever spoke words that go more to the root 
of the matter than Herrick in the little piece he called To Keepa 
True Lent? 

Tt was with 


White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines 


of breakfast that Rupert Brooke connected those other lovable 
‘things— 


the strong crust 
Of friendly bread; and many-tasting food; 
and in novels and poems generally one seems to remember & 
preponderance of breakfasts over dinners, suppers, and lunches. 
Morning freshness lends charm, the meal’s brief simplicity makes 
it describable without risk of ‘chanting to the Public the song of 
Simple Enumeration.’ 

One of the best breakfasts in poetry is described by Words- 
worth in his Epistle to Sir George Beaumont. ‘ Snow-white’ 
eggs, honey, ‘hillocks’ of wild strawberries, hot cakes, butter, — 
crear were its constituents, each plenteous, each of the best, and 
each, as Wordsworth takes care to say, locally grown or made. 
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A modern Kensington breakfast that yet for charm may almost 
compare with this Yewdale breakfast is summarised in Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s Fraternity as composed of melon and ham, ‘the sweet 
gent of pinks filling the room.’ Ham has always been valued 
by poets, and though the references are insufficient to form a 
separate anthology a number of lines might be collected in praise 
of it and cognate joints. 


By this salt Westphalia gammon 


Thomas Stanley, who died in 1678, swore his massive oath to 
Bacchus. A later rhapsodist (writing in New Orleans) speculates 
as to the earliest union of ham with eggs : 


Which had the elder birth, 
And waited, darkling, on the desolate earth, 
With Ruth-like yearning sick, grief unalloyed, 
Until it saw, with spirit overjoyed, 
Come its affinity to fill the dearth ? 

Monsieur de Ronsard, cited already, often praised the associa- 
tion of ham with good wine. To sit in a friend’s vine arbour, 
listening to the gurgle of a bottle, with a ham and some red roses 
infront of one, was, in his opinion, the best of ways to banish care. 

Recorded in the second of Browning’s Garden Fancies is that 
morning meal of great simplicity and distinction consisting of a 
loaf, half a cheese, and a bottle of Chablis, which, book-accom- 
panied as it was, and consumed in a plum-tree’s shade, might be 
paralleled with the far-famed collation ‘ underneath the Bough,’ 
but that while-the Persian had with him the Belovéd sharing his 
wine and loaf the younger poet, solitary, was comforted with 

- cheese. 

Among indications of that most interesting phenomenon, 
change in taste, we may ponder the daily breakfast described in 
a letter of Jane Austen’s, written from her relatives, the Leighs’ 
stately house, Stoneleigh Abbey. ‘ Breakfast consists of 
chocolate, coffee, and tea, plum cake, pound cake, hot rolls, cold 
tolls, bread and butter, and dry toast.’ 

Another of the idyllic breakfasts, the title of the novel for- 
gotten in which it occurred, was made of a basket of grapes eaten 
with little freshly baked oat-cakes. Still one more, also 
unreferred, is of watercress and apples and young lettuces, bread, 
butter, salt, and a melon. Xavier de Maistre found his cafetiére 
of coffee, his jug of cream, and his pyramid of hot, dry toast 
the perfect breakfast. ; 

The dominant note of coffee in accounts, fictitious and other- 
wise, of Continental meals, finds its exception and equivalent in 
the samovar of Russia. In Russian novels set meals appear to 
count for little. There is always a table spread with nice trifles 
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such as small fish pies, and bonbons on glass plates, that msy be 

informally picked at without trouble or preparation.? Ip 

Sologub’s The Little Demon Vershina entertained visitors with 

cups and glasses of tea, rum, various jams, tea-cake, home-made 

gingerbread stuck with almonds.° The rum was poured in the 

tea, cranberry. jam was eaten by itself on shell-shaped glass 
plates. Everything was set on a round table near the sofa, 

Later, bilberries and apples were brought in. 

Trollope, who specialised in the habits of the superior clergy, 
laid the breakfast-table in Archdeacon Grantly’s Rectory as 
follows : 

The tea was the very best, the coffee the very blackest, the cream the very 
thickest; there was dry toast and buttered toast, muffins and crumpets; 
hot bread and cold bread, white bread and brown bread, home-made bread 
and bakers’ bread, wheaten bread and oaten bread; and if there be other 
breads than these, they were there; there were eggs in napkins, and crispy 
bits of bacon under silver covers; and there were little fishes in a little 
box, and devilled kidneys frizzling on a hot-water dish; which, by-the-by, 
were placed closely contiguous to the plate of the archdeacon himself. Over 
and above this, on a snowwhite napkin, spread upon the sideboard, was a 
huge ham and a huge sirloin. Such was the ordinary fare at Plumstead 
Episcopi. 

In fiction the advent of unexpected visitors at the country 
house affords a time-honoured opening for new incident. It was 
Horace who recognised what is to guests the kindliest grace of 
casual entertainment, that the food offered should be home- 
grown, or, as we say to-day, self-supplied. The speaker of the 
Satire, Quae virtus et quanta, for whom herbs and smoked 
gammon sufficed as daily fare, says that when a long absent 
friend arrived, or, it might be, some neighbour driven in by rain, 
he got him no fish from town; they dined off the farm’s kid and 
chicken, and for dessert ate the garden's raisins, nuts, and figs. 
The happy secret of intimacy in hospitality is here, and here we 
touch the romance of food. Breathes there the man who cannot 
recall the ecstasy he felt as a boy in eating the first fish he caught 
on a first visit to the sea? Later, what pleasure of the table has 
equalled those of eating the trout caught, the bird shot by him- 
self? Not far beneath those joys is the proud excitement of the 
allotment grower over the first dish of potatoes off his allotment. 
All mankind remains primitive at heart. 

What did the Autocrat, the Professor, and the Poet eat at 
the Breakfast-Table? Probably, among other things, crackers, 
johnny-cakes, green corn fritters, canned corn patties, wazfiles, 
risen biscuits, Boston baked beans, pop-overs, buckwheat cakes; 
but it is a singular fact that Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote all 
three ‘ Breakfast-Table’ books with barely a mention of any 


2 Compare Johnson’s advice to Mrs. Thrale on how to make ‘at home’ 
evenings attractive without cards. 
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 yeoognised breakfast foods beyond huckleberries and ‘pie.’ He 


made some amends for his omissions by one profound gastronomic 
truth uttered by the Landlady in the final volume, ‘ Boarders 
sometimes expect too much of the ladies that provides for them. 
Some days the meals are better than other days; it can’t help 
being so.’ 

In view of both the material and symbolic significance of 
what people eat, it is noticeable that very few novelists tell what 
were the vivers (an eloquent word) that sustained heroes and 
heroines day by day. We are oftener told how they dressed than 
on what they lived. About occasions of festivity we learn that 
‘the party sat down to supper,’ or ‘ the company moved into an 
adjoining apartment, where a rich banquet was served,’ and their 
wit and wisdom thereat are recorded, and these, we are to sup- 
pose, ‘outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine.’ But what were 
the materials of the meal is, as a rule, left untold. And yet who 
does not rejoice, as at an added beauty, to read that when 
Esmond, ‘bringing his sheaves with him,’ came home to Lady 
Castlewood from Vigo Bay there were woodcocks for supper, 
‘by the great crackling fire,’ in the oak-parlour at Walcote 
House? Who is not the better for knowing it was mutton broth 
and a fowl and egg sauce, his two favourite dishes, that Fielding’s 
Amelia, in her loving-kindness, cooked, but cooked in vain, for 
the delinquent husband who preferred base company to hers? 
It is a pity that no version of the Don Juan legend has said what 
dishes Don Juan offered the statue when it stepped from its monu- 
ment and came to sup with him. Everyone would like to know 
what was set on the round table at which sat Arthur and his 
knights. Malory makes indefinite mention of ‘meat and drink,’ 
‘dinner,’ ‘royal feast,’ and once names apples and pears; 
Tennyson speaks only of ‘ the well-fed wits of Camelot.’ 

For that matter, how rare are notices of meals consumed on 
simal occasions in history! The foodstuffs at the marriage in 
Cana and at the feast in the house of Simon were left to the 
imagination of Veronese. Who can name the materials of 
Alexander’s Feast? Do we even know what, beyond necessary 
vehicles of poison, the Borgia family provided at their celebrated 
suppers? What did Selden eat with his table-talk, or Coleridge 
with his? From Lamb’s statement in the Highgate "bus it 
may be concluded that Mrs. Gillman was liberal with apple 
dumplings. Of what was on the table at Rogers’s breakfasts no 
record is discoverable. 

Did one doubt whether such detail interests, it should suffice 
to recall the page of Boswell where Wilkes, with recommendatory 
comments, helps’ Dr. Johnson to roast veal and its accompani- 
ments. It is a page of practically universal appeal. 
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Disraeli, with his talent for providing the acceptable, described 
patrician repasts, ‘the pasties, and the venison, and the game, 
the peaches, and the grapes, the cakes, and the confectionery, 


and the ices and the miraculous wines,’ like a second Brillat — 


Savarin, and im his novels the coroneted are perpetually eating, 
To use his own words, ‘ A visit to a country house is a series of 
meals mitigated by the new dresses of the ladies.’ But not even 
Disraeli’s derisive wit could preserve from absurdity his flam. 
boyant descriptions of luxury. When the Duke of St. James 
gives his first London entertainment, for which ‘ cart-loads of 
pineapples were sent up from the Yorkshire Castle,’ he breaks into 
one of his staccato passages that are beyond parody—‘ Ah! how 
shall I describe those soups . . ? All Paradise opens! Let me 
die eating ortolans to the sound of soft music! Give me a tea 
spoonful of Maraschino!’ 

Such a meal as Ronsard’s in the forest; even such a meal— 
consisting of a flask of white wine, bread, cheese, and a great blue 
bowl of olives—as stands high among the present writer's 
memories of a visit to a monastery in the Apennines, vulgarise 
Disraeli’s ortolans, make his ‘ matelote 4 la royale’ and his ‘pité 
de Troyes’ seem the mere display of being not as other men in 
point of pocket, and illustrate Lamb’s sensifive conviction as to 
thanksgiving being alone decent before a simple meal. ‘Give 
us this day our daily ortolans’ would be a prayer to Plutus. It 
is simplicity that gives spirit a chance to be recognised. 

Bulwer Lytton, akin to Disraeli in exuberance of imagination 
but his superior in its clairvoyance, described in My Novel a very 
simple meal that yet is more captivating than anything in 
Disraeli’s truffled cuisine. On a hot afternoon when the Parson 
called on Dr. Riccabocca the maid brought the table under the 


awning, and beside the English tea and bread and butter were _ 


set Italian accompaniments of crisp grissini and ‘ deliciously iced’ 
cherry juice sweetened with honey. 


There was something [adds Lord Lytton] of elegance and grace in that 
homely meal, at the poor exile’s table, which pleased the eye as well as 
taste. And the very utensils, plain Wedgewood though they were, had a 
classical simplicity. For it was Flaxman who gave designs to Wedgewood, 
and the most refined of all our manufactures in porcelain (if we do not look 
to the mere material) is in the reach of: the most thrifty. 


In the delicate domestic comedy of Jane Austen, mealtimes 
play their indispensable part, but meals as meals are only dwelt on 
verbally by the laughable, silly people, Mrs. Bennet, Mr. Collins, 
Miss Bates, Mrs. Elton. Of all the dinner parties of fiction is 


there one finer than the dinner party at which the Reverend ~ 


Collins introduces Elizabeth Bennet to the glories of Rosings and 
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Lady Catherine? Nearest it, perhaps, in fineness are the dinner 
in The Newcomes at which Ethel meets Pen and makes 
inquiries touching Clive, the Sunday dinner at Diana Warwick’s, 
and the symposium 4 clef in The New Republic. But all these 






































at are concerned not with what is on but round the table. In Emma, 
= however, we catch a glimpse of the primitive emotions of Mr. 
< Woodhouse’s card-party when the supper-table with its white 
“ cloth having been moved forward towards the fire the ladies are 
nee called on to decide between the minced chicken and scalloped 
of oysters, the boiled eggs, apple-tart, custard, and wine of Emma’s 
ito undeniably agreeable providing, and ‘such another small basin . 
ss of thin gruel’ as constituted Mr. Woodhouse’s own supper, that i 
a being ‘all that he could, with thorough self-apprcbation, recom- ' 
we mend.’ The episode carries linking memory back to The Taming 
of the Shrew and to the chapter in Don Quixote where Governor 
" Sancho sees his dinner whisked away by order of the doctor. 
“ To Thackeray historians will always turn for the customs of 
72 well-to-do-England in the Early Victorian dining-room. He 
a depicted with the utmost sympathy the informal, genial dinner 


it among friends—it was always to be the ‘dinner at home’ dinner 
a thought heightened and extended ; he seized with acute nerves 
of appreciation the charm of the restaurant dinner, elaborate or 
simple, in his beloved Paris. But since he saw with a specialist’s 
It vision the evil spirit he termed Snobbishness going about seeking 
to devour everything sincere in social relationships he resolved to 
put his whole weight into trying to deride that spirit out of | 


yi existence. Everywhere he traced its toxin, and in diagnosis he ; 
a was mercilessly explicit. ‘A man who goes out of his natural 
Me sphere of society to ask Lords, Generals, Aldermen, and other ’ 
he persons of fashion, but is niggardly of his hospitality towards his ; 
ae own equals, is a Dinner-giving Snob.’ 3 
a’ Rightly, for the warning he wished to enforce, Thackeray . 
admitted no touch of beauty in any element of the ‘little dinners’ 
of his Snobs. Again and again he ridiculed their deadening 
nat sameness—‘the old story of white and brown soup,’ ‘the same 
as boiled fowls and mutton, the same cutlets, fish, and cucumbers, 
la the same lumps of Wenham Lake ice,’ the same ‘miserable 
e entrées from the pastrycook’s.” As we read the ostentatious 


menus of the ‘little dinners’ the whole beautiless interior rises 
before us; on the table, the épergnes, the looking-glass plateau ; 
1e8 in the background, the bulbous dinner-wagons. Not even 







on Hogarth’s evidence is so damaging as to the brutality of the 
8, mid-eighteenth century as Thackeray’s as to the missing beauty- 
is sense of the mid-nineteenth. 

nd After the conventionalities satirised by Thackeray, to turn to 
nd the convivialities over which Dickens shed his vitality is to cross 
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from the shady side of a street into the warmth of the gup, 
Dickens’s eatables are appropriate and real. Take the chops and 
‘Tomata ’ sauce that helped to incriminate Mr. Pickwick. Or the 
Dingley Dell Club’s ‘ plain dinner at the Blue Lion,’ ‘ cold but 
capital . . . fowls and pies.’ Or the Bath footmen’s world-famed 
‘swarry, consisting of a boiled leg of mutton with the usual 
trimmings.’ Every solid a plain man could desire in an outof. 
door luncheon was in the hamper fastened behind Mr. Wardle’s 
barouche at the review. It was ‘one of those hampers which 
always awakens in a contemplative mind associations connected 
with cold fowls, tongues, and bottles of wine.’ It contained, in 
addition, veal and ham, lobsters, salad, and dressing ; veal patties; 
a pigeon-pie. 

The gypsy freshness of an improvised meal appealed to the 
undying-child in Dickens, and of that freshness he gives an 
impression in the scene where the Micawbers and Traddles help 
David Copperfield to slice and devil and eat up the leg of mutton 
till noiselessly enters Steerforth’s man-servant, Littimer, who, 
by taking over the cooking and serving, quenches instantly the 
good appetites and the fun. The whole idea is romantic, but, 
except here, the only passages connected with meat and drink 
that have magic in them are the account of how Ruth Pinch 
made the beef-steak pudding and the description of the bar of 
the Fellowship Porters. Generally, Dickens presents the same 
unaesthetic aspect of edibles that we find in Leech’s drawings. 
Dickens’s own regimen when he was giving his life-exhausting 
Readings in America in 1868 he recounted to his sister-in-law : 


... I rarely take any breakfast but an egg and a cup of tea—not even 
toast or bread and butter. My small dinner at 3, and a little quail or some 
such light thing when I come home at night, is my daily fare; and at the 
hall I have established the custom of taking an egg beaten up in sherry 
before going in, and another between the parts, which I think pulls me up. 


Solid to suit a strong man’s taste was the supper Tom Faggus, 
in Lorna Doone, ate at Ridd’s farm : 


A few oysters first, and then dried salmon, and then ham and eggs, done 
in small curled rashers, and then a few collops of venison toasted, and next 
to that a little cold roast-pig, and a woodcock on toast to finish with, before 
the Schiedam and hot-water. 


Ethereal if compared with, say, the engraved frontispieces in 
the Almanach des Gourmands Tom Faggus’s supper is probably 
the heaviest simple meal in modern fiction. For, as has been 
seen, the non-meat and the almost non-meat meal play a prevailing 
part in feasts of fancy when ideally, not ironically, presented. 

The intentness with which Meredith hunted the spirit in men 
made against his lingering over maicrials of meals. Any novel 
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of his, like any play of Shakespeare’s, presents every degree of 
human development. At one end of the gamut will be the sheer 
stomach, Andrew Hedger, hog-worshipper, who believed ‘ah 
could eat hog @ solid hower’ and would willingly expatiate on 
hog’s succulence and variety as long. At the top of the scale 


will be glittering souls such as Emma Dunstane and ‘Tony.’ 


The latter has spoken of a view over the Sussex downs from a 
point along the ridge above. She adds: 


Emma and I once drove there in summer, with clotted cream from her 
dairy; and we bought fresh-plucked wortleberries, and stewed them in a 
hollow of the furzes, and ate them with ground biscuits and the clotted 
eream iced and thought it a luncheon for seraphs. 


Meredith made at least one contribution to the list of delectable 
breakfasts. It occurs in Vittoria, is spread before Young Italy 
in Milan, and is composed of dishes of herb-flavoured cutlets and 
Neapolitan macaroni; green figs, green and red slices of melon, 
chocolate, and a dry red Florentine wine. 

A genre picture is fiction in paint, and it would be interesting 
to draw up from pictures of various schools synoptic lists in 
furtherance of the study of tastes in food. But here, again, an 
artist—since he is a votary of beauty, not a gastronomic chart- 
maker—is selective, and may very well deny his seated group the 
unpaintable mincemeat or stewed eels of their actual diet in order 
to enjoy himself pictorially over a gourd and a giant lobster. 

Of all painted meals one recollects in galleries surely no other 
is painted with so much appetency, so much ideal practicality, as 
that Déjeuner’ by Monet that was exhibited in Paris in 1912. 
Places are laid for two, and their meal consists of two boiled 
eggs apiece (one on the plate, the other in the egg-cup), bread, 
butter, ordinaire rouge, a generous dish of oysters on their irides- 
cent shells, a paper-lidded jar of honey, and small, thin-skinned, 
white grapes. Yet with all this the picture is not at all like a 
poster advertisement of the various viands. It suggests what one 
feels about food rather than represents food’s material substance. 

Bread and wine, or sometimes flesh and wine, are the eternal 
symbol of food, and many artists have reduced the symbol to a 
formula and avoided any exact particularities. The gaiety of 
Watteau’s Cytherean picnics circles, mostly, round some casual 
wine bottles and a few rolls. In Legros’ Le Repas des Pauores, 
in the National Gallery, symbol and literal fact are one, and 
herein lies the picture’s poignancy. It would be worth knowing 
what Rembrandt, painting his Louvre Pilgrims at Emmaus, 


* It hung in the Salon of 1868 and is now in the Municipal Collection, 
Stadel Art Institute, Frankfort. 
Vor. LXXXVI—No. 511 2M 
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would have thought of the plats in Veronese’s Disciples at 
Emmaus in the same Gallery. The latter is a display of the 
pride of life; the former is movingly human. Italian and 
Flemish old masters are apt to spread their tables with gold 
plate of austere or ornate design rather than with observable 
foodstufis. The Umbrian Story of Griselda, Restoration scene, 
in the National Gallery, is a case in point. Another is the 
Brussels Jesus in the House of Simon the Pharisee by Mabuse, 
At the opposite pole of naturalism Hogarth painted his Roast Beef 
at the Gate of Calais, and Rembrandt his Bauf écorché of the 
Louvre. Neither picture would tempt a vegetarian convert back 
to joints. 

The ‘small masters,’ Teniers, Jan Steen, and others, who 
painted so vividly the heaped detail of kitchens from gleaming 
pans to the decorated pie surmounted by a rearing swan, give 
far less a sense of the charm of food than those more refined 
artists of the same race, such as Terborch, de Hooch, Vermeer, 
who expressed the spirit rather than reproduced the actualities of 
a meal. La Collation by de Hooch, in the National Gallery, 
consists of nothing more than a ruddy orange, a gold-coloured 
cocktail in a lovely glass, and a pewter dish of something that 
may possibly be mussels; but in the civilised tranquillity of the 
whole scene, in its friendliness and zest, something of the soul 
of a meal is adequately communicated. So well said Anatole 
France, ‘ L’artiste doit aimer la vie et nous montrer qu’elle est 
belle. Sans lui, nous en douterions.’ 

It is the happily established regularity of our meals that 
conceals from us their significance. Of all aids to life food is 
the most fundamental. It means our growth and continuance, 
it has absolute power over the body ‘ to kindle or restrain.’ An 
improperly, fed man craves poisonous quantities of alcohol to 
swamp his wife’s bad cooking ; a person nourished by digestible 
food is a long way towards being confident and energetic. The 
study of food as it moulds human beings is a science that may 
well in the future claim a Chair in every University. 

Meanwhile we are finding each day more certainly that the 
ancient antithesis of body and soul was an error. A meal 
imaginatively selected by a poet or a painter is not a mere Menu; 
it radiates idealism, suggests to us that it is not the material part 
of daily bread alone that counts. There is a magnetism, a thrill, 
about a meal described by Herrick or Ronsard that seems not 
only a thrill of flesh but also, far more, of spirit. And we need 
poets to reveal every aspect of food that may connect it with 
spirit because we need to think of the whole of life, not only of 
a part of it, as capable, to insight and will, of interpenetration by 
spirit. 
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Poets bid us eliminate the tedious, the stereotyped—variation is 
originality. At the sama time they influence us to break through 
our veil of familiarity with ‘ these thy creatures of bread and wine,’ 
or meat and wine, that, while simple, are by no means vulgar, 
Being mystically minded, poets see the divine, which is spirit, 
moving through all things, and they accordingly call each thing to 
acommon consecration. Benedictus benedicat! They disentangle 
the thought of food from banal and stupid associations, and show 
how the thought itself may be so spiritualised that ‘breaking of 
bread ’ becomes the symbol of ‘ fellowship ’ between human beings 
and also the symbol of ‘Communion’ between all souls and 


God. 


FLORENCE Mary PARSONS. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF DRAMATIC 
CRITICISM . 


In all the years during which the drama has gone on being 
defined (which are very nearly as many as the years during which 
it has gone on being written) I do not remember a definition 
of the dramatic critic until we come to Wilde. The dramatic 
critic, said Wilde, is a young man with brains, who won’t work. 
The inadequacy of this definition, which I have hitherto vaguely 
felt, has been brought home to me afresh by a work which I have 
received from America. There are several things, which we 
treat trivially, that are taken seriously in America, and the 
theatre is one of them. There, they have Chairs for its study 
at the Universities; leagues for its improvement in the great 
cities ; journals devoted to its exclusive fostering ; and a steady 
output of books marking its tendencies, translating its achieve- 
ments, and recording its history. Confronted by a field of 
activity such as this, and in the physical presence of 
Mr. Barrett H. Clark’s European Theories of the Drama: An 
Anthology of Dramatic Theory and Criticism from Aristotle to 
the Present Day (Cincinnati: Stewart and Kidd Company), I 
cannot but feel that Wilde’s definition is and always has been 
inadequate. ‘The theatre,’ said Victor Hugo, in one of his 
ecstatic moments, ‘is the vastest reservoir of art—large enough 
for both God and Satan.’ I have never been so much disposed 
to agree with Hugo about the theatre, or to disagree with Wilde 
about dramatic critics, as on the receipt of this large, this invalu- 
able, this henceforward indispensable work from America. 

Tt is at once a history of the craft of the dramatic critic, 
and a vindication of his status. To connect a man in the direct 
line with Aristotle, is to do him a bit of good in his self-esteem. 
We cannot handle Mr. Clark’s volume without perceiving that 
one dramatic critic has worked; and we cannot look into it 
without perceiving that a number of dramatic critics have worked 
before him. Indeed, the amount of fundamental brainwork 
which has been expended on the theatre and its problems 
throughout the ages would probably come as a revelation to the 
average patron of the Box-Office. The fruits of all this labour, 
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‘ontained conveniently enough between Mr. Barrett Clark’s 
‘covers; afford an opportunity for a survey which is well-nigh 
irresistible. 

Among those suppositions in reversal of history which it is 
sometimes amusing to put to oneself, might be included this one : 
If Aristotle had not written his Poetic. For when we merely 
say that Aristotle was the first dramatic critic, we are in danger of 
underestimating the pre-eminence enjoyed by this extraordinary 
man. In no other of the arts is there any parallel to it. No 
one has made the rules for music, or for painting, or for the 
novel, as Aristotle claimed (or rather, as I think, others have 
claimed on his behalf) to have made the rules for drama. There 
are moments in a perusal of Mr. Clark’s volume when Aristotle 
seems to hold a position in regard to the drama similar to that 
held by the late Marquess of Queensberry in regard to his subject. 
It appears to be some game that is being played, with him as first 
and perpetual referee. At the very least you would say that he 
had not criticised the drama, but codified it. And all because 
he wrote the Poetic. Because he did happen to write that 
particular book, and because that particular book happened to 
be preserved, and because it was written in a language which 
schoolboys have happened to study as a part of their curriculum, 
no writer for or about the theatre from his day very nearly to 
ours has been free from the sense that Aristotle is looking over 
his shoulder. That there have been exceptions, that there have 
been dramatic writers—Shakespeare among them—who have 
happened to leave Aristotle out of their curriculum, is of course 
true; but the first and most startling fact is his domination. It 
is only the other day that Mr. Walkley wanted to bring him 
into Mr. Frohman’s repertory theatre, and that Mr. Barker put 
in a plea, intended to be final, for excluding him. How far, we 
may ask, is this exceptional authority deserved, and how far is 
it merely due to the fact (as Fielding suggested) that he has been 
dead such a very long time? 

For the fact is that Aristotle, compared with all other 
dramatic critics, always has been dead a long time. If we omit 
Horace (whom we should not) and Donatus (whom I think we 
may if we like), Mr. Clark’s next dramatic critic (for Dante, 
with his defence for calling his poem a comedy, comes in as a 
dramatist) is Daniello, who wrote his ‘ Poetic’ at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Thus the period of two thousand years 
has a considerable hole in the early part of it—a hole through 
which drops out the early religious drama of Europe and of 
England, the miracle and the morality, a drama which enjoyed 
the not unenviable distinction of being a drama without dramatic 
critics. The dramatic critics of the revived learning—Daniello 
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and Scaliger in Italy, Sebillet and De la Taille in France, Sidney 
and Jonson in-England—all based themselves on Aristotle. Here 
and there is a dissentient note, as from Castelvetro in Italy, who 
dares to question the relative positions allotted to Character and 
Action (a question not rudely shouted, as it should have been, 
until we come to Beaumarchais): but for the most part all is 
acquiescence in the principles ‘divinely’ (as Ben Jonson goes » 
far as to suggest) established. Sidney, in England, for example, 
is rauch concerned about the romantic drama : 


For ordinary it is that two young princes fall in love: after many 
traverses, she is got with child, delivered of a fair boy; he is lost, groweth 
a man, falls in love, and is ready to get another child, and all this in 
two hours’ space: which how absurd it is in sense, even sense may imagine, 
and art hath taught, and all ancient examples justified: and at this 
day, the ordinary players in Italy will not err in. 


If in England the rules will not fit the plays, the plays must be 
altered to fit the rules. 

Unfortunately for us, Shakespeare did not write prefaces : 9 
it is to Spain that we have to turn for our protest. We find it 
in Lope de Vega, and his New Art of Writing Plays in this Age 
(with the emphasis on the this, we may imagine). Lope is 


vigorous, but apologetic, and almost inclined to be plaintive. 
He had 


allowed himself to be borne along in the vulgar current [we read], where 
fore Italy and France call me ignorant. But what can I do if I have 
written four hundred and eighty-three comedies, along with one which I 
have finished this week? For all of these, except six, gravely sin against 
art. Yet [he concludes] I defend what I have written, and I know that, 
though they might have been better in another manner, they would not 
have had the vogue which they have had: for sometimes that which is con- 
trary to what is just, for that very reason, pleases the taste— 


—a conclusion which, while good enough for the successfully 
practising dramatist, obviously left something for dramatic 
criticism to elucidate. Yet this elucidation was slow in coming. 
Ogier in France, where Corneille and Racine were writing, 
‘carefully considered’ the Antigone of Sophocles and found ‘ that 
@ night intervenes between the first and the second burial of 
Polynices,’ while the Abbé d’Aubignac, without helping very 
much, asserted that ‘the rules of the stage are not grounded upon 
authority, but upon reason; they are not so much settled by 
example as by the natural judgment of mankind.’ But settled 
they remained. Moliére contented himself with poking fun at 
the protasis, the epitasis, and the peripetia—‘ Do you fancy a 
Greek word gives more weight ‘to your arguments? ’—and went 
his own way, as one to whom, as to Shakespeare, the controversy 
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could have no relevance. Boileau, translated contemporaneously 
into English, is positive and self-satisfied : 


Your place of action must be fixed, and rest. 
A Spanish poet may with good event 

In one day’s space whole ages represent ; 
There oft the hero of the wandering stage 
Begins a child, and ends the play of age. 
But we, that are by reason’s rule confined, 
Will that with art the poem be designed, 
That unity of action, time, and place, 

Keep the stage full, and all our labours grace. 


It is left to Saint-Evremond, in his De la Tragédie ancienne 
et moderne, to say the word which on the whole was far more 
congenial to seventeenth and eighteenth century England. 


It must be acknowledged [he says] that Aristotle’s Art of Poetry is an 
excellent piece of work; but there is nothing so perfect in it as to be the 
standing rules of all nations and of all ages. 


That Aristotle was a very wise man, but that he had been 
dead a long time, was indeed the general English view throughout 
all this second period. But if English dramatists did not often 
write as he would have them write, they were seldom altogether 
unconscious of the great man looking over their shoulder. We 
have the respectful-conscious in Dryden, and the disrespectful- 
conscious in Farquhar. The former, in the person of Crites in 
his celebrated dialogue, is at some pains to be explicit : 


Out of these two [Aristotle and Horace] have been extracted the famous 

Rules, which the French call Les Trois Unités, or, The Three Unities, which 
ought to be observed in every regular play; namely, of Time, Place, and 
Action. 
The unity of Time they comprehend in twenty-four hours, the compass 
of a natural day, or as near it as can be contrived; and the reason of it 
is obvious to every one—that the time of the feigned action, or fable of 
the play, should be proportioned as near as can be to the duration of that 
time in which it is represented ; since, therefore, all plays are acted in the 
theatre in the space of time much within the compass of twenty-four 
hours, that play is to be thought the nearest imitation of nature, whose 
plot or action is confined within that time. . . . 

For the second unity, which is that of Place, the ancients meant by it, 
that the scene ought to be continued through the play, in the same place 
where it was laid in the beginning: for, the stage on which it is repre- 
sented being but one and the same place, it is unnatural to conceive it 
many... . 

As for the third unity, which is that of Action, the ancients meant no 
other by it than what the logicians do by their finis, the end or scope of 
any action; that which is the first in intention, and last in execution; now 
the poet is to aim at one great and complete action, to the carrying on of 
which all things in his play, even the very obstacles, are to be subservient ; 
and the reason of this is as evident as any of the former. 
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But Farquhar, on behalf of the writers of the naturalistic comedy, 
will have none of all this-: 

No, no, sir, ipse dizit is removed long ago, and all the rubbish of old 
philosophy, that in a manner buried the judgment of mankind for 
centuries, is now carried off; the vast tomes of Aristotle and his com- 
mentators are all taken to pieces, and their infallibility is lost with « 
persons of a free and unprejudiced reason. 


We may note, in passing, that the dramatic writers of the 
Restoration, as one man from Congreve to Farquhar, did regard 
theirs as a naturalistic comedy: thus proving Hazlitt to havea 
surer judgment than Lamb, when both came to criticise them, 
in essays that are famous. 

Which side, in this discussion, did Dr. Johnson take? One 
might guess, I think, and guess wrong. 


It ought to be the first endeavour of a writer [he said] to distinguish 
nature from custom; or that which is established because it is right, from 
that which is right only because it is established; that he may neither 
violate essential principles by a desire of novelty, nor debar himself from 
the attainment of beauties within his view, by a needless fear of — 
rules which no literary dictator had authority to enact. 


And which side Voltaire, for whom Shakespeare was a great fool 
with superb moments? While Johnson plumped against 


authority, Voltaire plumped for it. 

All nations are beginning to consider as barbarous those ages when the 
rules were ignored by the greatest geniuses, such as Lope de Vega and 
Shakespeare; these nations even acknowledge their obligation to us for 
having brought the rules out of that state of barbarism. 


With these two opinions, which may be broadly taken as the 
English and the French at the end of the eighteenth century, 
our scoring of Aristotle’s long innings is nearly at an end. He 
was neither caught out, nor bowled out—he carried his bat : but 
his departure for the pavilion was suffered to take place without 
enthusiasm, as though the general feeling was that he had been 
something of a stonewaller. Certainly nineteenth-century French 
criticism is almost as clear of his name as nineteenth-century 
English criticism, in spite of their disparity: and as for the 
German criticism just rising into eminence, it was hostile from 
the outset, or indifferent. ‘The only unpardonable fault of a 
tragic poet,’ says Lessing, ‘is this, that he leaves us cold; if 
he interests us he may do as he likes with the little mechanical 
rules’ ; while Goethe’s contribution is : 

It is well-nigh time that people ceased talking about the form of 
dramatic compositions, about their length and shortness, their unities, 
their beginning, middle, and end, and all the rest of it; and that we now 


began to go straightway to their contents, which hitherto, it seems, hang 
been left to take care of themselves. 
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. But before the whole subject was put away, one final word was 
said on. it, and it was said by a disciple of Lessing and Goethe. 
It was‘said by Coleridge : : 

It can never be too often recollected, and scarcely too often repeated; 
that rules are means to ends, and, consequently, that the end must be 
ined and understood before it can be known what the rules are or 
t to be. Now, from a certain species of drama, proposing to itself the 
accomplishment of certain ends, these partly arising from the idea of the 
species itself, but in part, likewise, forced upon the dramatist by acci- 
dental circumstances beyond his power to remove or control, three rules 
have been abstracted; in other words, the means most conducive to the 
attainment of the proposed ends have been generalised, and prescribed 
under the names of the three unities—the unity of time, the unity of place, 
and the unity of action—which last would, perhaps, have been as appro- 
priately, as well as more intelligibly, entitled the unity of interest. With 
this last the present question has no immediate concern; in fact, its con- 
junction with the former two is a mere delusion of words. It is not 
properly a rule, but is itself the great end not only of the drama, but of 
the epic poem, the lyric ode, of all poetry, down to the candle-flame cone of 
an epigram—nay, of poesy in general, as the proper generic term inclusive 
of all the fine arts as its species. But of the unities of time and place, 
which alone are entitled to the names of rules, the history of their origin 
will be their best criterion. You might take the Greek chorus to a place, 
but you} could not bring a place to them without as palpable an equivoque 
as bringing Birnam Wood to Macbeth at Dunsinane. It was the same, 
though in a less degree, with regard to the unity of time: the positive fact, 
not for a moment removed from the senses, the presence, I mean, of the 
same identical chorus, was a continued measure of time; and although the 
imagination may supersede perception, yet it must be granted to be an 
imperfection—however easily tolerated—to place the two in broad contra- 
diction to each other. In truth, it is a mere accident of terms; for the 
Trilogy of the Greek theatre was a drama in three acts. . . . Besides, if the 
law of mere actual perception is once violated—as it repeatedly is even in 
the Greek tragedies—why is it more difficult to imagine three hours to be 
three years than to be a whole day and night? 


We are tempted to add to our historical suppositions, If 
Daniello had said just that in his Poetic! What an endless 
pother would have been saved : and we should not have been, as 
we are (Mr. Clark assisting), very nearly at the end of our survey, 
but only at the beginning. But the plays of Lope de Vega, of 
Shakespeare, of Moliére, and of our own Restoration writers, 
would have been what they are: because these were written 
without the knowledge—or without the fear, which is the same, 
thing—of Aristotle. : 

As it is, we are left with the nineteenth century, and the 
dramatic criticism of the nineteenth century is the dramatic 
criticism of the clear stage." It was clear in England for 


In bringing about the change from authority to free experiment, it is hard 
to resist the impression that it was Goethe who was more directly instrumental 
than any other man. In that mine of suggestive opinion, the Conversations with 
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Hazlitt, the inventor of modern dramatic criticism as we take 
it with our breakfast, and a critic of plays who carried out Goethe’s 
wish in going ‘ straightway to their contents.’ It was clear in 
France for fresh rules, and these, from the ‘singleness of im. 
pression’ of Sarcey to Brunetiére’s so-called ‘law of drama’ 
and Bergson’s theory of comedy, have been supplied to it. But 
they have differed, even in France, from the old rules, in that 
they have been more obviously (what Aristotle’s in fact were, 
until his commentators got in the way and obscured the fact 
from us) generalisations based upon experience, and have formed 
part of that disinterested study of the practice of the theatre, of 
its range of possibilities and of the nature of its limitations, 
which is more characteristic of our own day than of any other, 
And as for Aristotle, if his day in the theatre is done, for the 
reason that his lessons have been absorbed and largely restated, 
we are beginning to think that he may have a future in the 
modern novel. No recent novel has been more generally admired 
for its approximation to what Coleridge called ‘a continued 
measure of time’ than Mr. Swinnerton’s Nocturne; and no 
novelist is giving more serious concern than Mr. Mackenzie to 
his admirers, who are beginning to wonder whether there may 
not have been something in the unity of place after all. However 


this may be, the principal thing remaining to be done with the 
modern drama (after a perusal of Mr. Clark’s able and ample 
volume) would appear to be to write it. And even if this should 
prove impossible, the last people to be affected will be the dramatic 
critics; for as Hazlitt remarked, ‘If theatrical criticisms were 
only written when there is something worth writing about, it 
would be hard upon us who live by them.’ 


P. P. Howse. 


Eckermann, one reads: ‘ Writing for the stage is something peculiar, and he 
who does not understand it thoroughly, had better leave it alone. Everyone 
thinks that an interesting fact will appear interesting on the boards,—nothing 
of the kind! Things may be very pretty to read, and very pretty to think about; 
but as soon as they are put upon the stage the effect is quite different, and that 
which has charmed us in the closet will probably fall flat on the boards.’ This 
tay be taken as the modern view of the stage and its mysteries; and in the 
light of it one may perceive every dramatist from Dumas fils to Ibsen and 
Sir Arthur Pinero working, and every dramatic critic—not working, perhaps, 
but proving that he ‘ understands.’—Goethe, too, had a clear notion of the next 
tyrant, who was to succeed Aristotle. ‘What business,’ he asks, ‘ have our 
young girls at the theatre? They do not belong to it—they belong to the 
convent, and the theatre is only for men and women, who know something of 
human affairs. When Moliére wrote, girls were in the convent, and he was not 
forced to think about them. But now we cannot get rid of these Young Girls, 
and pieces which are weak, and therefore proper, will continue to be produced. 
Be wise and stay away, as I do.’ But Goethe knew, if not all about the theatre, 
at least something about every aspect of it. 














EDUCATION: ITS AIMS AND MEANS 


] opENED this subject in the April number of this Review with 
the suggestion that one cause of the failure of our educational 
system might be found in State interference, and if we are setting 
to work to improve it, we might well take the opportunity to 
consider whether the present attitude of the Government towards 
it is of any advantage, or whether, if some State interference is 
necessary, this attitude could not be profitably changed. 

It would appear that there is a considerable remnant left in 
Israel who do not bow the knee to the Government in educational 
matters. Passing over the efforts of the old Congregational 
Board, the Voluntary School Association, and Edward Baines 
of the Leeds Mercury, as perhaps too historical for these days 
when the world goes so quickly round, we may notice that Sir 
Roland Wilson, in the preface to his booklet on The first and last 
fight for the principle of Voluntary Education,” states that he 
attended the meetings of the British Association in Birmingham 
in 1913, and that the addresses on Education by acknowledged 
experts to which he listened, came to this—‘ Give us the maxi- 
mum of public money, with the minimum of public control,’ 
which simply means that education is very expensive, while 
Government management of it is very bad. The author of the 
booklet is also clearly of the same opinion ; and lately Mr. Harold 
Cox, in an address to the British Constitutional Association on 
the 22nd of February, 1917, in enumerating several ways in 
which the nation might economise, recommends the abolition or 
at least the considerable curtailment of free schools ; adding ‘ The 
advantage to education is that we should be able to build up 
an appreciable number of schools that would be independent of 
Government control’ ; and he points to the collectivist character 
and consequent immoral tendency of German State Education. 

The late Professor Chrystal once declared that the old Scotch 
system of popular education was by far the best in the world, 
and that the only thing wanting was that the Government should 
make it compulsory, but they would not do that without meddling 
with and spoiling it. Many good authorities who remember 
the old National Schools have said that the education there was 
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much better than that of the modern schools, but have urged that 
it was not widely enough distributed, to which the obvious reply 
would be ‘ Then, why not make it compulsory, without altering 
its character and administration?’ 

The opinions referred to above point to three ways in which 


Government agency may come into contact with education, viz, . 


by Compulsion, Subsidy, and Interference with Administration, 
Those of the Congregational Board, the Voluntary School Associa. 
tion, and Edward Baines, were dead opposed to Government inter. 
ference in any way whatever. To them may be added Sir Roland 
Wilson and probably Mr. Harold Cox. Professor Chrystal would 
seem to have welcomed compulsion, and probably State aid, but 
he was averse from interference with administration. 

The findings of the Newcastle Commission of 1858 would 
perhaps carry the most weight, but.that the members seem to 
have been sharply divided in opinion, which fact is admitted. 
They declared against compulsion, considering, after weighing the 
matter carefully, that its difficulties and evils outweigh any good 
to be expected from it. In spite of the arguments of Baines, 
of which they must have been fully cognisant, they concluded 
that private beneficence without State aid would be insufficient 
to keep education up to the proper level; but with regard to all 
three points a minority held that Government has no educational 
duties save to vagrants, the destitute, and criminals, emphasising 
‘the difficulty of impressing parental duty if the system of grants 
goes on’ ; also that expense ‘ must continually increase, operations 
being regulated by the increasing and varying demands of enthu- 
siasts and philanthropists rather than by the natural needs of 
public service.” With regard to interference with administration, 
while not condemning directly the principle, they criticise unmerci- 
fully past Government action, suggesting drastic improvements, 
and eulogise the private efforts of employers of labour in the 
following terms : 

The institution of good schools by great employers of labour for their 

workpeople, and the exertion of their influence for the encouragement of 
the schools, has been, and will be, attended by the greatest and most unmixed 
benefit to education, and this may be done not by single employers only, 
but by several in combination. 
This does not evince much desire for Government agency, at 
least in administration, but points to the valuable results of 
employers’ efforts, before their suspension by Government 
interference. 

Surely this system might be revived with great advantage to 
employers and workmen in particular, and to the public in 
general. It has been objected that under the prevalence of limited 
companies directors are supposed to look after the interests of 
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their sliareholders alone; but,-if so, the sooner they learn that 
these are bound up with those of their employees the better. The 
practice, for technical training, was largely in vogue in Germany 
before the war, and the big limited companies: were the principal 
supporters of it. ; 

It-is- pleasing to note that in a late gathering at Lord Lever- 
hulme’s house Mr. Fisher said he had resisted strong pressure 
to exclude the possibility of such schools in his Bill, adding that 
he did not share apprehensions that they would restrict the intelli- 

of students; and his marked approval of an employer’s 
school, which combined with the work of the industry a consider- 
able measure of general education, is, as he said of the school, a 
very happy augury. A regret may well be felt at his insistence 
on-inspection and supervision by the Board of Education, but if 
he will reform that also, perhaps any resulting mischief may be at 
least mitigated. 

Sir R. K. Wilson says that compulsion has been demonstrably 
the cause of friction, and friction the cause of inefficiency. He 
must refer to the compulsion between the Reformation and Napo- 
leonic times, for the compulsion of times before this, on the exist- 
ence of which he insists, does not seem to have produced any. 
And it may be doubted whether, in the period mentioned, com- 
pulsion per se brought about the friction. It is more probable 
that it was the direction of that compulsion, due to religious 
differences. Popular education at that time consisted almost 
entirely of instruction in religious dogma, and the feuds of the 
Churches naturally became the feuds of education. There seems 
to be no more reason for compulsion in education bringing about 
friction, than compulsion of other duties of parents towards their 
children, such as feeding and clothing them sufficiently. There 
is neglect of these duties to-day, but it subjects the defaulters 
to the punishment of the law, and no general public friction 
results. But if the authorities were to prescribe plum-pudding 
for infant breakfasts, or sending children to play in smallpox hos- 
pitals, the friction would certainly arise, and prevail in propor- 
tion to the absurdity of the demand, even to the stopping and 
subsequent scrapping of the machine. Moreover, the Factory 
Acts introduced partial compulsion, and no popular friction arose 
on their account, and little on that of the universal compulsion 
more lately introduced. 

Owing to the neglect of the whole subject during Napoleonic 
times, the feuds of the Churches seem to have been forgotten, 
and the old National Schools, though chiefly under the manage- 
ment of the Anglican Church, worked harmoniously, with Angli- 
can and Dissenting pupils sitting side by side—until the politicians 
invented grievances. And one curious finding of the Newcastle 
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Commission was on the subject of an idea prevalent at the time, 
that religious differences rendered impossible the establishment 
of a standard State School. Indeed a proposal of the old Privy 
Council Committee of Education, for the establishment of 
Normal State School, had been thrown out on that ground, 
perhaps fortunately. But the Newcastle Commission examined 
many witnesses on this point, and all with one (Welsh) excep. 
tion declared that no such difficulty existed. Only parents pre. 
ferred that their children should go on Sunday to the schools 
of their own church. There was nothing then to disturb the 
harmony of the old National Schools in the middle of the last 
century, at least as far as religious differences were concerned; 
and this should be remembered in connexion with the oft-repeated 
assertion that education was taken out of the hands of the clergy 
because of the loss of influence due to their neglect of their duty. 
This assertion reverses the sequence of cause and effect, and 
assigns a bad reason for doing so. Considering that the Churches 
up to the middle of last century were the sole support of popular 
primary education, while the Government did practically nothing 
towards it, it hardly lies in the mouth of politicians to complain 
of the Churches’ neglect. Rather the elimination of education 
from their dufies was the cause of their loss of influence. 
Naturally, if they lost the principal instrument of their influence, 
they could not be expected to exercise it with the same force 
as before. The influence may have been good or bad—that is 
@ matter of opinion—but it was lost, and lost for the sake of the 


politicians, who froubled the waters for party advantage. Cer- 


tain it is that the education of the masses was steadily, if 
gradually, becoming the raison d’étre of the Churches, and there 
is no reason to suppose that they would not, if left to themselves, 
have ultimately risen to the needs of the people, to the great 
advantage of both. Take away anyone’s object in life, and his 
life is bound to become a poor one. In the words of Baines, 
“Relieve men of their duties, and you rob them of their virtues,’ 
and the Churches have now to recover from that worst of blows. 
Far lighter to the Anglican Church would have been its dis- 
establishment, perhaps even with disendowment. 

“Hyusou ydp 1’ aperijis drroatvutas eipvorra Zeds 

’Avépos edt’ dv puv kata Sovdov tyap, Ednow. 

It is not intended to assert here that the Churches were or 
are the best trustees of popular education, though Baines obviously 
thought so. Perhaps they are not ; but anyhow they were incom- 
parably better than the present Board of Education. Under the 
old National Schools the pupils were turned out at least able 
to read, write, and reckon, and the girls to sew well; they were 
taught a decent regard for their fellow-creatures, had an intelli- 
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gent if not profound view of life’s problems, and a sense of duty 
to God and their neighbour. Cavillers will say it was a distorted 
sense, but that is better than none at all. The distortion might 
be remedied without dulling the sense. 

It is unfortunately true thiat since the politicians ‘got to work, 
the jealousies of the Churches have operated prejudicially to the 
cause of education, and Sir R. K. Wilson goes so far as to say 
that these jealousies have been, if not originated, at least in- 
tensely aggravated by Government interference, apparently, in 
his opinion, from the partiality, either fancied or real, of the 
distribution of State aid. 

What is the product of the Government provided schools now? 
The Master of Magdalene says that what we have called a sound 
general education has not been a sound one at all, and only general 
in the sense that it suited no one in particular. He might have 
illustrated the soundness of it by the fact that it is generally for- 
gotten within six months after leaving school. It is true that 
by giving scholarships broadcast, and sending pupils up to higher 
schools, a brilliant success is now and again scored. But such 
pupils would probably have worked out their own success without 
such encouragement. Theories of latent Newtons and Faradays, 
and other flowers born to blush unseen, are easily enounced, but 
very hard to prove; and in any case the value of a system of 
education is not to be measured by isolated individual successes, 
however brilliant, but by the general efficiency of the average 
pupils. Few who have tried the ordinary product of the modern 
provided schools will deny the almost complete failure of the 
present system. 

Look at the British workman. The patriotism with which he 
has risen to his country’s call is astonishing, and beyond all expec- 
tation of most witnesses of the industrial warfare of late years, 
and shows what the soil is, on which a healthy crop might have 
been raised with honest tillage. But what tillage has raised 
crops of industrial frouble in the midst of the war throes of the 
country? We are told that the people are all right at heart; 
only they did not understand the nature and objects of the struggle. 
Precisely ; they needed to be shown that the men who went out to 
face death and worse for the protection of those who remained 
are saviours of their fellows’ lives, and martyrs to their peace ; 
buy with their blood and torture the possibility of the others’ 
existence and their children’s education. No doubt all will be 
right when they have learnt this; but is not their non-perception 

of the obvious fact damnatory of the whole system of ‘ education ’ 
which they have ‘ enjoyed ’? 

Moreover children begin to believe, like the Indian Babu, that, 
having gone through a ‘Government course,’ they have perfected 
their education, and are fit for professorships or any other re- 
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sponsible employment. The following is an authentic record of 
@ dialogue between an employer and a girl aged fifteen years, 
and specially recommended as having passed all the highest 
ordinary and extra high standards. The employer, vexed at 
the failure of the girl at any exercise of the three R’s, asks— 


. ‘ Did they teach anything beyond the three R’s at your school?’ 
. ‘Oh yes, lots of things.’ 
. ‘Did you learn anything else?’ 
‘Oh yes, I learnt Physiology.’ 
‘ And how far did you get in that?’ 
. ‘Oh, I learnt nearly all of that.’ 
and this at fifteen years of age! And no doubt she thought her 
little textbook was a complete library, and herself an authority 
on the subject. Such training is doubly prejudicial ; a little learn- 
ing is proverbially a dangerous thing, and such pupils are led to 
believe in the perfection of their own training, and acquire a 
distaste and even a disability for learning anything useful 
afterwards. 

The Newcastle Commission’s Report records an attempt by 
the Government to encourage education among the boys in Deyon- 
port Dockyard, by refusing promotion to such as did not pass 
@ certain examination. It is noteworthy that the Commission 
condemned this on principle, declaring that the people should 
be taught not so much fo regard education as a means of rising 
to a higher station, as to value it as a source of morality, enjoy- 
ment, and comfort, in that station in which the great mass of 
them are necessarily destined to remain. 

State interference has the advantage of being able to compel 
more care to be given to pupils of moderate capacity than to the 
naturally gifted ; but this advantage is never seized, educational 
authorities paying far too much attention to the winning’ of 
scholarships, and always endeavouring to get more of these put 
at the disposal of their schools; so much so that employers now 
place less reliance than formerly on recommendations founded on 
reports of school successes. 

Let us glance at the authority which imposes the system. Up 
to the end of last century, Education was in the hands of a Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, as far as the Government was con- 
cerned ; but it was then put into those of a Government Office, 
with a President and'a Board. With the exception of the present 
President, who was appointed. under pressure of a popular panic 
on the subject, and possibly the first, is there any occupant of thie 
seat from whom any guidance could possibly be expected on the 
subject? As the newspapers used to say of: the soldiers in 
Flanders, where all areequally good it would be invidious to 
pick out.any in particular. But why should men of such irvele- 
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-yant qualifications be put in such a place? We are hardened to 
the spectacle of politicians rewarding themselves and their sup- 

with lucrative offices for successes at the polls; but is it 
necessary that this post, perhaps the most important of all, should 
be selected as a refuge for the destitute, a sort of consolation prize 
for the unsuccessful in all other competitions? 

The truth is that a representative House of Commons has 
little interest in Education beyond the increase of Government 

age. The uneducated masses understand neither the 
nature nor the need of education proper, and the ordinary politi- 
cian under the circumstances finds the bait of a burden shifted 
from their shoulders, and technical instruction provided at the 
expense of others, sufficient to catch him votes, and is content 
therewith. The people are taught that they are going to over- 
come German rivalry by outdoing their methods of education, and 
the worship of a ‘ Superkultur’ is preached. If Baines in a 
well-known remark on Prussian education had substituted the 
word ‘ Rulers’ for ‘ Despots,’ his words would have been applic- 
able to the English system prevailing to-day.* If Education be 
eliminated, Instruction can so easily be diverted to political ends, 
asin Germany. You will say such a diversion could not occur 
in England. But listen! 

In 1910, when the agitation was being conducted against the 
House of Lords, a certain Town Council of Radical tendencies 
sat themselves down to compose a violent tirade against thé Lords, 
inventing every vituperative falsehood which ignorance or hatred 
could devise, and, as the local educational authority, sent this pro- 
duction down to the local school, with the order that it was to 
be given to the pupils as a dictation lesson, who after correction 
of their attempts, were to write it out fair, and take it home 
for the edification of the family. It is difficult to imagine any 
alteration of this procedure which would not make it less 
thoroughly Prussian in character. And this is called Democracy ! 

Baines says justly ‘If there is a higher reach of despotism 
than any other, it is perhaps in thus taking post at the fountain 
of knowledge and opinion, indicating the waters, and rigidly 
prescribing- their quantity and their course.’ It is, perhaps, the 
most iniquitous gamble with the destinies of a great nation ; it is 
more disastrous than any war gamble, because more demoralising ; 
more insidious, because its results are neither so readily visible 
nor so limited in scope ; and more fatal, because more irremediable. 
How many generations will it take Germany to recover from the 
elects of one generation of Prussian Kultur forced upon her? 

If the House of Commons were intelligently interested in the 
cause ‘of education, would the late attempt have béen made to dis- 

= Despots” is equally accurate in fact if not in etymology. . 





franchise the Universities? Surely this procedure was calculated, 
whether consciously or not, to eradicate from its members all 
influence of education and cultivation. Luckily another Govern. 
ment succeeded before the attempt, and the Speaker’s Committeg 
gave a strongly opposite recommendation. 

Let us hope that a more enlightened policy on this question 
may be one of the blessings this war will bring us. We have 
at last a Minister chosen, not for being a politician, but for experi- 
ence in the particular functions allotted to him; and we will 
hope the new broom will sweep very clean while the opportunity 
lasts. For alas! he is but a Minister, subject in the last instance 
to an electorate; and though we may have faith in the present 
incurhbent, now the War is over the partisan habit will soon 
grow up again, and politicians will again make the office a spoil of 
victory at the polls, evicting the meritorious for the politically 
useful. A Minister of Education should be nominated by Univer- 
sities and learned Societies, elected for life, and irremovable, like 
@ judge. 

Now the staff of the Board are gentlemen of liberal education, 
and being constantly occupied therein, their experience should be 
an efficient guide to them, as they arrive at maturity in their 
profession ; but the tendency of red tape is narrowing to men’s 
minds, and to this influence they are subjected continuously from 
their earliest initiation into the mysteries of the Department. 
Still from this very fact a certain conservatism might be expected, 
inclining the outside observer to ascribe the curiosities which from 
time to time come to light, and which are generally exhibited in 
schemes of so-called reform, rather to the genius of the politician 
at the head, than to that of his staff. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that the extension of patronage usually produced by such 
schemes is sometimes partly delegated to the senior members of 
the staff, so that the temptations of ‘reform’ are perhaps not 
altogether absent. 

With regard to the outside staff of Inspectors, they are also 
men of good education, and a capacity to profit by the extensive 
experience which contact with the outside world gives them. 
They were of similar calibre in the middle of the last century, 
as the reports of many of them, quoted by the Newcastle Com- 
mission, clearly show. Some complaints were made of them by 

‘that Commission, but these seem to have been rather due to the 
system under which they worked, than to themselves. Rumours 
have not been altogether wanting of the depths of the Board’s 
pigeon-holes being upholstered with excellent suggestions of these 
gentlemen. 

It would be interesting to know who was responsible for an 
instruction issued about the Spring of 1910, in which it was 
ordained that in the study of Euclid, as many Definitions should 
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je omitted as possible, and Axioms left out altogether, But of 
what use the study of a logical process can be, even supposing 
the subject appropriate to the schools for which the order was 
made, without definitions of the subjects of discussion and without 
laying down agreed facts on which the argument is to be built, 










—_ surely only the Board can see. No one would undertake to argue 
i ave | ihe First Book of Euclid with a man who holds that triangles 
si have four sides, and that two straight lines can enclose a space. 





So far, however, from appreciating any failure of their efforts 
for primary and lower secondary education, they have been strain- 
ing to lay hands, by fair means or foul, on higher and middle 
secondary schools. With regard to the latter, they are responsible 
















a for the enactment on the principle applied to the Devonport Dock- 
Ahi yard, that no pupil of a school not inspected by themselves should 
is be eligible for Government second-class appointments—a most 
like iniquitous rule, for any worthy object thereof could easily be 
obtained by examination ad hoc of the candidates, without 

tina interfering with the schools. 
4 he I have in my mind a certain former private school of very 
their good repute, which had long refused the Board’s inspection, but 
on an ill day gave way in order to keep two or three favourite 





ns pupils who announced the intention of seeking Government 
employ. Shortly after, as the school was engaged in its most 
important annual examination, the Head was startled by a ‘ sur- 
prise visit’ from one of the Board’s Inspectors; and in spite of 
all remonstrance, this animal improbum insisted on marching into 
the room where the pupils had got well down to a mathematical 
paper, and airily raising the assembly by announcing his inten- 
tion of taking them forthwith in a Latin or Greek viva voce. 
Surely if surprise visits are necessary (though they were con- 
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. demned by the Newcastle Commission), some regard might at 
least be paid to the interests of the pupils, if not to those of the 

me teachers. 
al _ The attempt of the Board to lay hands on the higher schools 
; with the exception of those known officially as the ‘twelve public 
: schools,’ will perhaps be fresh in the memory of many. It was 
‘ only defeated by the stout resistance of the intended victims ; and 
7 indeed was a most foolish attempt, for it must be remembered 
; that most if not all of these schools are governed under schemes 
. drawn up by, or in agreement with, Government authorities, under 


which the appointment of the Governors is prescribed. It was 
therefore self-stultification to contend that under the governor- 
ship which they themselves had ordained, the schools could not 
be properly governed without their interference.* 









5 Readers of Emile Faguet may reca] his satire of this characteristic feature 
of Democracies, which appoint officers to do certain work for them, and then 
insist on doing it themselves. 
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The Board seems rather to revel in this process of self-con 
demnation. For many years it has hardly got a scheme of educa. 
tion through Parliament before discovering that this is so faulty 
as to necessitate the urgent recommendation of another. Up 
daunted by repeated failure, it comes on with the same assurances 
as to the success of the new scheme as it once exhibited for the 
now despised one : - 





Quod petiit, spernit; repetit quod nuper omisit. 


The Master of Magdalene seems to have ‘touched the spot’ 
in his remark that our general education is only general in the - 
sense that it suits nobody in particular. If Ministers were arch. 
angels instead of politicians, and worked from now till schools 
are no more, they would not be able to lay down a detailed scheme 
of education to suit the infinite diversity of human development; 
and the persistent attempt to do this is the main and sufficient 
cause of their equally persistent failure. In education, at least, 
all possible play must be given to individualism. 

A stereotyped education, or rather instruction, is the most 
useless that can be provided.. It must be of a low standard to 
affect lower classes of intellect at all with advantage, and if 
universal, would reduce mankind to a dead level; for if every- 
one learned the same things, there would be no supplementing 
of the knowledge of one man by that of another. There would, 
so to speak, be no division of labour in knowledge, and the in- 
- tellectual world would remain stationary ; just as would the social, 
! if we all had to perform every operation for ourselves in the pro- 
duction of our own food and clothes, etc. It may be said that 
the better and stronger minds would rise above the level, and 
educate themselves. Perhaps, but they would rise without assist- 
ance and with much more difficulty than now, and their doing so 
would be a sin against the principle of uniform instruction. It 
could not in the long run be prevented, and thus in education, 
as in all other matters, collectivist socialism would in its success 
prove its own undoing. 

Moreover in laying down a stereotyped process, there are not 
only the pupils’ capacities and tendencies, of infinite variety, to 
be considered, but also the nostrum-mongers, whose recommenda- 
tions vary with almost equal infinity, to be placated. At the end 
of a long list of these by Baines, Sir R. K. Wilson observes : 

The diversity of principles and ideas is as bewildering in this year 1915 
as it was in 1846. More’s the pity that it cannot be worked out peacefully, 
by competition among independent Associations working side by side each in 
its own way.‘ 
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* Sir R. K. Wilson, being a whole-hearted supporter of Baines, adds to these 
words ‘at the expense of its own members.’ 
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; is that ho public money should be given to any object without 
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One of the most sacred tenets of a representative Government 


its entire submission to Government control. A priori this seems 
a plausible proposition, though it rather reminds us of those hos- 
itals of which you can become a governor, whatever your unfit- 

ness, by @ sufficient donation to their funds; but in Education 
at any rate this is a question of degree and occasion. If by 
such control is meant the prescription and specification at the 
fountain-head, of every process and medium of education, by a 
Minister generally altogether ignorant of the subject, then the 

position is reduced to an absurdity, and thoroughly merits 
anes’ description of it as the highest reach of despotism ; and 
we may entirely agree with his absolute repudiation of all State 
aid, and desire to leave the whole business to those who have 
yoluntarily made it the object of their especial study and interest. 
We all know what happens when the blind lead the blind; but 
when the blind are the compulsory leaders of those who can see, 
there is a certain agonising foretaste added to the inevitable 
catastrophe. 

But surely it should be possible to admit a certain amount 
of State aid, founded indeed on results, but not meaning by these 
what has generally been understood, viz. the gaining of a few 
distinguished scholarships or prizes. Under such a criterion there 
is an irresistible temptation to teachers to devote their main 
energies to forcing on a few promising pupils at the expense of 
the average ones, a thing of all others we should study to avoid. 
But if schools kept a register of their pupils, with added notes 
of their work for a few years after leaving it, a record might 
be established which even a politician could understand, of the 


- work of the school as judged by its general success. 


This would not be such a labour as might at first appear. If 
a proper esprit de corps were cultivated at all schools, old pupils 
would take a pride in writing back to say how they are getting 
on. Old Scouts do it now, by the score, if not by the hundred, 
willingly and spontaneously; and such registers are compiled, 
though very tardily, of most, if not all, of the great Public Schools. 

At first, of course, judgment would have te be formed on results 
over a very short period of time, but these might be supported 
by reports from employers as to the character and efficiency of 
the ex-schoolboys ; and it would be a very good thing if schools 
were to give small prizes to good boys two or three years after 
leaving, as a mark of appreciation of their subsequent efforts, 
the award being grounded on such reports. It would be a great 
encouragement to the pupils, and show that the subsequent in- 
terest of the school in their careers is friendly and not selfishly 
inquisitive. 

Vor. LXXXVI—No. 511 2N 
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Naturally this would apply principally to those schools who 


pupils on leaving are entirely separated from school life, and 


much to those whose scholars have the subsequent stimulus of — 


possible honours at higher schools or the universities. 


The quantity and quality of such reports might then be tbe 


ground for granting Government aid to the school, regard being 


had to the class from which the school’s pupils are drawn, with 


out which a comparison of results, of different schools would 
obviously be unfair. 

These remarks are only intended to suggest a method of test 
ing schools by the Government without interference with the 
processes of education, a method which might perhaps satisfy 
both the Government and the British Association experts who 
desire the maximum of public money with the minimum of public 
control. Doubtless other and better methods can be found; but 
at present the Government method is rather as if some amateur 
should offer a prize to a cookery school for the best plum-pudding, 
insist on the competitors doing all the mixing, stirring, and cook 
ing, exactly according to his minute instructions, and then blame 
the school for the bad result. 

To sum up, if the Government is capable of choosing proper 
experts to manage the schools, let it do so, and then TRUST 
THEM; seeing only to their being properly furnished for the 
purpose, and paid for their services, which—it may again be re 
marked—are of the highest order, and require commensurate pay. 
If, however, Governments are not capable of a proper choice, 
which as a general rule is probably the case, then let them either 
grant aid according to some such plan of estimating general results 
as suggested above, and leave the operators to their own methods 

of achieving these in rivalry with one another ; or failing this, let 
them stand aside altogether, and leave the whole business to 
voluntary effort and support. 
Joon H. BLAKESLEY. 
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THE CRICKET PITCH 


BerorE the War many of the departments of our* national and 
social life—perhaps all—were seen and known to be in an 
unhealthy condition. As the struggle dragged on, all sorts of 
lofty resolutions were made and uttered without contradiction or 
demur. The ‘Never Again’ warning was heard on every side: 
men played upon it as on some tocsin music in Border forays. It 
united us in agreement just when we found ourselves being torn 
asunder by manifold disputes and new provocatives of strife. 
But there was always hope of concord if someone could shout 
loudly enough ‘ Never Again!’ 

What was wrong with our cricket? Is it wrong still? Does 
the War teach us any remedy? That is the subject of the 
following remarks. 

An interesting writer not many months ago pointed out that 
in our political life we English generally spoke of ourselves as 
a nation averse from revolutions, whereas in fact no nation has 
made so many. The difference between us and our neighbours 
across the water being not so much the number of the revolutions 
in each country as in the noise which has attended them. Ours 
have caused a good deal of fizzling and sputter; but the French 
Revolution was a reverberating explosion the echoes of which 
still ring around us on every side. 

It would not be difficult to illustrate this remark by showing 
that all our most characteristic developments have undergone 
transformation since 1819 : the British Constitution ; our way of 
looking at history ; our dentistry ; our drainage ; our amusements, 
including our games of ball; and countless others. 

Now by far the greater number of these changes were made 
without being noticed by anyone save by a reflective observer 
here and there; and if he uttered the results of his observations 
and showed to what we were tending nobody gave heed, no, not 
for five minutes: but the revolution went on, bringing here 
blessings, there the very opposite: and we talked about our 
wonderful progress, and continued to upset everything right and 
left without a qualm. An old writer described the men of his 
generation as ‘making a wilderness, and calling it peace’; but 
547 ie 
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we did a much stranger thing; we made dozens of revolutions : 


all at the same time, and with singular thoroughness ; and plumed 
ourselves meantime on our steady conservatism. We behaved 
in essentials like a bull in a china-shop and thought that we were 
moving as slowly as a fat lap-dog waddling across Belgrave Square. 


Cricket, as I have said, was so far affected for the worse that _ 


by 1900 4.D. a good many players saw that something was wrong, 
and some of us said what we thought, but ‘ we sang to the deaf,’ 
as soon as age introduced a crack in our tones. We gave up 
singing and let things drift. What happened? Simply that 
when we took the game in hand for its improvement we went too 
far and very neatly murdered it. When the elephant sat on the 
partridge’s eggs he was actuated—so it is said—by kindness, 
Similarly a little boy lives in story who, when walking with his 
mother across the lawn, suddenly with his toy spade cut an 
unfortunate worm in two and gave as his reason that ‘ the worm 
looked so lonely’: benevolence rather precipitate because very 
blind. So when in the ‘seventies we set about smoothing our 
pitches—for that was the essence of our cricket revolution—we 
went on and on with the best intentions ruining the great game; 
not perceiving the meaning of what we wete doing half so plainly 
as the meaning of thé growth of the Germian Navy : perhaps 
because not quite so much was at stake. 

Now there is little doubt that experience impelled us originally 
in this direction of working for smoother pitches. Yet it is a 
suggestive fact that cricket never was healthier, more truly 
recreative and rewarding than when it was left alone : left to be 
played in a haphazard fashion on village greens, or as I have seen 
in Yorkshire, on a strip of intolerably rough grass by the roadside, 
or on Parker’s Piece in Cambridge. Our boys loved cricket then, 
and took to it, not being led with bit and bridle, but willingly, 
lustily, joyfully, because the game ga¥e an outlet for energies, 
and each player could be sure that all the afternoon he would 
have something to do. No sooner was he bowled out by an 
unplayable shooter that twisted a whole foot while it shot than 
he was called upon to umpire, or help to settle some dispute, or 
shortly after he had finished wondering how that ball could have 
been played, he had to lend a hand at the roller in the sanguine 
hope that the swift bowler would bump a little le s dangerously 
next innings. Then came the fielding. Cover-point and mid-off 
were posts perhaps not to be coveted, but certainly free from 
monotony. A ball shrewdly struck had @ way of leaping at the 
last moment, just as the conscientious fieldsman planted his person 
in its onset. But on what portion of that person the ball would 
ultimately impinge remained in doubt to the last moment. 
Similarly the batsman contemplating his innings, or indesd aty 
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over in it, could not have told you what on earth was going to 
happen except that he would find contusions on his ribs next 
morning plainly visible to the eye, and probably the ball’s seams 
and the name of the maker traceable on the sensitive surface of 
the thigh. 

Now notice : out of every eleven there would be eight or ten 
men who enjoyed batting more than bowling or fielding : perhaps 
one who loved bowling better than batting, as did that great artist 
F. M. Buckland (Oxford 1877) ; and very rarely one who preferred 
fielding to either, as did 8. C. Newton, the best cover-point I ever 
saw (Cambridge 1876). But in the main it was the delight of 
hitting which determined the history of cricket. For when it 
began to be organised by the M.C.C, Committee and by County 
Captains the fortunes of the great game were committed to retired 
or retiring batsmen, the influence of the latter being, we may be 
sure, predominant. More of this anon, 

Let us note first that the salient features of cricket in 1850 to 
about 1870 were twa; excellent variety, and bodily contusions ; 
bruises, in short, on hip, thigh, ribs, arms, and occasionally on 
the sunburnt face. Now it is found that bruises take longer and 
longer to heal as life goes on, and as elderly cricketers, men of 
35 or 50, began to have a voice in the ordering of the game they 
insisted—and who can wonder?—on less frisky wickets. So, 
heayy rollers came in; then a change of grass seeds—at least so 
Thaye heard was the case at Lord’s—then top-dressing ; by which 
time the pitches got desperately easy; except of course after 
heayy rain. That is to say, the improvement so assiduously 
aimed at was secured, and the game was relieved of its grand 
drawback. There were hardly any more bruises. 

But alack! and alack! the other grand feature of the game 
was destroyed with it, and cricket became, what it had never 
been, from time immemorial, a dull business. 

A dull business! How cana game be either dull or a business? 
That is not difficult to explain. As the pitches got to be smoother 
the innings of course got longer, and the bowlers and the fieldsmen 
had harder work. The resources of the pundits were quite equal 
to the latter problem, which was solved by the simple device of 
boundaries ; and except playing against the Engineers on Chatham 
lines it was not likely that a fieldsman was ever run out of breath. 
Anyhow, no Engineer ever was. But the bowlers? What of 
them ? 

Nothing was done for them except to allow them to bow! 
overhand. What an eloquent fact is this! The wickets used to 
be so queer in the ‘fifties that only round hand was allowed, and 
yet in first-class cricket scores were not often over 120 for the 
side. The pitch helped the bowler in more ways than one. 
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Balls constantly bumped a bit and required watching all the way, | 
Old Harry Jupp used to keep them down by jumping as the ball 
rose so as to ensure his dumpy person should be on top. Tall 
men scored by their height; but there were some wonderful 
players on ‘popping’ or sticky wickets, notably A. Bannerman 
and, greatest of all, Shrewsbury. Secondly, the balls often shot, — 
and out went any unsound batsman, no matter how brilliant at 
driving, cutting, and leg hitting. Thirdly, the grass allowed the 
ball to bite so that plenty of bowlers, even in dry weather, could 
make the ball turn. 

On this last fact much depended. Ordinary bowlers could do 
with the ball in the ’sixties what only a very few geniuses could 
do after 1890. Long before ‘ googlies’ were heard of, one used 
to be bowled out by balls turning in from leg. That is to say, 
it was worth a bowler’s while to try experiments and abjuring 
uniform straightness to go for the leg break. The result wasa 
fair number of half-volleys to leg and, consequently, long-on 
hitting and leg hitting ; and what we old spectators of the game 
have sighed for since 1880, the noble long-leg fielding and 
throwing. 

Think what the loss has been! The finest thing in cricket 
was the- dramatic variety of every over. There might be 
the following menu for the batsman : first ball a dead shooter; 
second, a half volley to leg; third, a break from the off, good 
length ; fourth, an overpitched leg break, in short a half volley on 
the legs. Of this fine assortment only one remains, the break 
from the off ; and that, in ordinary cricket, only when the wicket 
is sticky, at a certain interval after rain. I maintain there was 
no joy superior to that of stopping a dead shooter and hitting the 
next ball for 6 to square leg and soon after another to long on. 
All gone. Why? 

Because the bowlers, of all classes, finding the runs coming 
fast and every ball playing easy, gradually learnt the dismal art 
of pounding away on the off side only: spoiling the batting of 
all its finest features except the cut and off drive, and banishing 
long-leg fielding to Jupiter and Saturn, as Mr. Gladstone remarked 
of Political Economy about that time. Splendid fun was long- 
leg scouting. Every catch was difficult, but there were fine 
chances of a run out and occasionally of a camouflage when the 
fieldsman pretended to be ‘pursy and slow’ and then pouncing 
on the ball buzzed it in to the bowler’s end as the second run 
was tried in vain. With this sort of thing going on, there was 
one thing cricket could never be : that is monotonous and dull. 

But the one change which ensured dullness was the excessive 
smoothing of the pitch, stereotyping a deadly uniformity of 
bowling ; consequently a deadly uniformity of batting, and an 
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encouragement of everything artificial and mechanical in the 


8. 

Added to all this there was of course the inordinate length of 
the innings, and the sinister number of drawn matches. This 
would not have seemed to be worth mentioning were it not 
that after the War there was a talk of introducing two-day matches. 
For a time we felt a misgiving at reviving all the old paraphernalia 
of huge money-expenditure on county cricket; that is, on 
elaborate artificial spectacles for a lazy public who were beginning 
to grumble at the slowness of the run-getting ; comparing cricket 
with football and hankering after the speed of the latter and its 
facilities for betting. But what nonsense it is to talk of two-day 
matches if the billiard-table pitches are left as they were! In 
fine weather you would want four days rather than two, and none 
of the suggestions made would restore the real joy of the game 
which was bound up with the fact that all success was difficult. 
Now it has been made easy, but not in the case of the bowling, 
where it has been made nearly impossible, except in very rare 
brief phases of unfavourable weather. I must repeat that when 
cricket was a really lovable game it was wholly free from the 
mechanical uniformity of modern play, and the melancholy tracts 
of time devoted to looking on, grumbling at being barred from 
batting, and gloomily anticipating a drawn match. 

Murder is the only word that fits the case. Look at what we 
have done. Everything depends on the bowling being difficult ; 
once ensure easy bowling and you ensure tedium. It is idle to 
point to the small handful of great bowlers who can make a ball 
turn on a billiard pitch. The mass of bowlers cannot do it; nor 
can even a genius hope for a shooter ; so bowling in school cricket, 
for instance, has become a treadmill sort of grind, and before 
long we shall find that bowlers have ceased to exist. I remember 
a certain fast bowler at Eton, with a linguistic gift, remarking, 
about 1869, that bowling to R. A. H. Mitchell on a good wicket 
was his idea of the Infernal Regions. There is the matter in 
a nutshell. I make bold to say that schoolboys won’t for long 
do what is not only absurd but toilsome; and that even if they 
would they ought not to; and thirdly, that there are symptoms 
at all Public Schools of a markedly lessened popularity of ball 
games. That of course ‘has its good side. But it is a very 
ominous fact for the future. I say the bowlers ought to strike : 
to refuse to bowl on modern wickets. Nor ought the batsman to 
care about getting runs. There is of course a certain satisfaction 
in whacking easy bowling if you are gifted with a good wrist and 
have nothing else to do. But as a pastime it has almost nothing 
in common with the vividly keen exciting matches of yore when 
every run counted, and if you had bad luck with the bat there 
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was felish in the fielding, a chance of bowling some very 
awkward balls in a few overs, and no such thing as monotony ~ 
anywhere. The truth is if that was cricket, the modern caricaturg — 
of it ought to be called by another name : just as it ought to be — 
recognised—though it never is—that when a pitch gets too good, — 
it ought not to be called good but bad. 

To the folly we have committed 4 rough parallel might be~ 
found in a whimsical picture of lawn tennis. Suppose we had 
arranged that in every match between good players one side of 
the net was scrupulously levelled, and the other roughened, and 
the players never changed sides. That would be an intolerable 
absurdity. But is it not just as absurd to make it impossible for 
a bowler to have a fair chance ever again, except after rain, and — 
then only sometimes? 

Now as to a remedy, much has been said but very little 
done. What has been done points to what may be done further. 
If I am not mistaken there is a rule or understanding against 
a certain kind of top dressing which was found to make the 
batting so easy that even captains of County teams were shocked. 
(R. A. H. Mitchell used to say somewhat cynically that as long 
as County teams were captained by elderly batsmen with & few 
more years’ play before them you would never get any reform - 
taken in hand.) That is to say, we have discerned that artificial 
treatment beyond a certain point is mischievous. Why not, then, 
retrace our steps a little further? 

There was a time when Lord’s was a perfect ground : that 
was about 1875, when in fine weather it was possible to bat 
without being bruised black and blue, but you had to be ready 
for a dead shooter fairly often or else your performance as a 
‘striker’ was brief and inglorious. True, the grass was too 
closely mown to give the ball much chance of turning, but as long 
as a bowler could aspire to a shooter he used never to despair: 
unless of course he was bowling at W.G. Now if we have learnt 
to respect a little the thoroughness of the Germans, the War 
aught.to teach us to go back to 1875; that is, by patient experi- 
ment restore the kind of pitches which were fairly common in 
those days. Probably it would mean a combination of good 
heavy rolling and mowing with machines which would not cut 
so close as they do nowadays. But it should be noticed that 
slightly thicker grass, though it would help a good bowler to 
‘break,’ would not give us back our shooters: that would seem 
to be possible only if some subtle change were made in the choice 
of seeds. It used to be said that the ground-man at Lord’s in the 
late ‘seventies used a new kind of seed which took the sting out 
of the ground. This sounds very probable, and at any rate it is 
with the sowing of the grass that the experiments ought to be 
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made till it is determined what sort of seed suits different soils 
for the restoration of something more like a natural, less artificial 
pitch. It would be difficult, I admit, but then one would have 
said it would be difficult to spoil the game as we have spoilt it. 
But we managed to spoil it; and if we take as much pains to do 
something sensible as we did to do something foolish, there is no 
saying how great would be our success. 

Strange it is but true, that anyone so inclined may discover 
matérial for a moral from this rather melancholy tale. I mean 
that a desire, which is in us all, for rich and rare fun—run-getting 
—astripped of effort and all discomfort, has been yielded to, with 
its usual result : it has corrupted a good thing ; a very good thing : 
and the only hope of restoration to health lies in two efforts being 
made : both of which we made in the War with splendid results, 
but which we detest in peace : I mean patient scientific experiment 


and self-denial. 
E. Lyrtrerron. 
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THE SCANDAL OF OUR MILK SUPPLY 


THE indifference of the mass of our people about their own food 
supply is one of the most surprising features of our social life, 
At the time when, to my certain knowledge, we were threatened 
with a very serious shortage, approaching to starvation, in our 
most important necessaries of life, I went several times into the 
country to address the inhabitants of large cities on the dangers 
ahead of us. Where I had invariably spoken to crowded audiences 
before, the halls were scarcely filled. Apathy ruled supreme. 
Others had the like experience. The workers were getting good 
wages, they were working overtime, soldiers were profitably 
billeted in the district, and altogether the population was better 
off than it had ever been. The future did not concern them. 
Only when they were forced to stand for hours in queues and 
were then often unable to get supplies, only when the winter 
weather made this waiting really painful and injurious to the 
mothers, and to the home in every. way, did they at last begin 
to wake up. Then there were signs of rioting, and vigorous 
demands arose for registration and rationing. In London it was: 
the same story. Nothing but direct personal privation could 
move people to claim that the existing chaos should be reduced 
to some sort of order. 

All this being so, it is clearly no easy matter to rouse a deter- 
mined agitation about milk. Yet, beyond all question, milk is, 
in many respects, the most important of our foods and the one 
of which we ought to be able to secure the most satisfactory 
supply. It has been officially stated, with exceptional force, and 
frequently repeated, that milk gives the largest amount of nourish- 
ment for human beings that can be derived from vegetables ; more, 
for instance, than can be obtained from any sort of meat. And, 
after the cow has provided this admirable sustenance, during the 
whole of her beneficial milking period, her utility has not, even 
then, disappeared ; for she can be fattened and consumed as & 
portion of the none too plentiful home-grown meat at our disposal. 
The cow, in fact, is providentially placed on this planet in order 
to do our digestion for us, and thus to provide us, for years in 
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succession, with the means of sparing our powers of assimilation, 
which we might otherwise dissipate on lentils and similar un- 
palatable provender. But what is true of us adults is still more 
obvious in regard to children and nursing mothers. Milk is for 
them both a personal and a national necessity. Good pure milk 
and plenty of it. Even doctors, and other ordinarily disputatious 

s, are of one mind on this: without an ample sufficiency 
of milk the coming generation can never satisfactorily come. By 
neglecting milk we cut, therefore, at the roots of our national 
life. 

Moreover, our own island is our only source of supply. There 
is no effective competition here. Desiccated milk and condensed 
milk are well enough in their way, but it is not a good way. At 
its best, these will not take the place of pure milk, fresh from 
our own cows. Farmers have, consequently, a geographical and 
territorial monopoly. Moreover, our climate and soil are exceed- 
ingly well suited to dairy farming, while there is a great demand 
for every description of dairy produce in all parts of the country. 

There is, therefore, no reason whatever why we should not 
have in Great Britain an ample quantity of milk—a supply large 
enough to meet all the requirements of our people on a generous 
seale. That is beyond dispute. 

Yet, in a recent memorandum printed by the Food Ministry 
on the subject of milk, we find the following official statement :— 
‘There can be no doubt as to the unsatisfactory character of the 
milk supply at present.’ It is worth while to examine closely 
into the causes of this unfortunate state of things and to decide 
to what extent it may be promptly remedied. So far as the 
evidence has come before me, I am fully convinced that the exist- 
ing arrangements are nothing short of chaotic ; and, to judge from 
the proposals recently submitted to the Consumers’ Council, by 
capable milk-producers, the farmers themselves are now of that 
opinion. 

The case is urgent. For the supply of milk is relatively 
decreasing. The quality of the milk is acknowledged to be very 
bad. The need for a better supply is universally admitted. 
Increased cost of labour, serious shortage of cattle food, and lack 
of skilled milkers tend also to increase prices all round. At the 
same time, the high rate of purchase commanded by young female 
calves, when their free slaughter was permitted without control, 
naturally induced farmers to sell at once. They thus relieved 
themselves of the difficulty of feeding the calves, but they depleted 
their herds and curtailed the future milk supply considerably. 
Yet, without this, there had been a great reduction of the number 
of cows in proportion to the population, amounting to not less than 
12} per cent. between 1871 and 1914. So that any further loss 
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becomes a very serious matter indeed, even after allowing for 
possibility that the general milk-bearing power of the cows h 
grown in the interval. 


It is commonly supposed that the crisis thus created ig due 3 


to the War. But that is not the case, as the following ofa 


statement of the Astor Committee on the Production and Digy)) ps 


bution of Milk proves : > 


The inquiries made by the Committee and their previous knowledgy 
the subject showed that the average consumption of milk by infants ‘+ 
children before the War was entirely inadequate to their physiological” 
needs. The total supply available allowed for the average consumption of — 
rather less than 4 pint [later figures say 4 pint] per head of the whale 
population per day throughout the year, while among working farpiliegs 


the average consumed per head was reported to be less than two pintg per — 


week. 


The figures are so important and reflect so seriously upon our ~ 
agricultural policy for more than forty years before the War that 
I summarise them from the Memorandum of the Milk Control 
Board. In 1871 the population of Great Britain was 26,100,000; 
in 1914 it had reached 41,700,000—an increase of 60 per cent. 
Within the same period the number of cows and heifers had — 


increased no more than 40 per cent; while the total value of © 


imported dairy products had risen from 10,280,0001. to 


88,203,000/. Thus the imports of dairy produce had grown to — 


the extent of 270 per cent. as against an addition to the population 


of only 60 per cent. Well may the official Memorandum say that ~ 


there is a wide field in which home dairy products could supplant 
imported products. Now that our financial position has been 
completely changed by the War and we have become a debtor 
nation instead of largely a creditor nation, it is of crucial import 
ance that we should at once pay attention to our powers of 
production of food, and especially of milk and milk products, it 
this island. 

But here is a passage dealing with the subject from the point 
of view of the national health : 


‘Medical authorities are of opinion that the consumption of milk by 
children between the age of 1 and 5 years could be increased with very 
great advantage to the health of the population. . . . The quantity of milk 
required to provide for children the amount allowed under the Ministry's 
Priority Scheme is 657,000 gallons per diem. If all children affected by 
the scheme (i.e. those up to 6 years of age) are to take their priority quan 
tities, more than two thirds of the liquid milk supply would be absorbed, 
leaving only 500,000 gallons per diem for the rest of the population, Le. 
0.1 pint per head per diem. . . . In practice there is no doubt that a very 
large number of children do not get the quantities of milk as laid down 
in the Priority Scheme. In many industrial centres there are whole streets 
which take no fresh milk at all. 
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From every point of view from which we may survey the 
mili problem it is consequently manifest that in order to secure 
an adequate supply of fresh milk for the people and above all for 
the children the amount of the production must be largely 
expanded. 

As matters stand to-day we are entirely at the mercy of the 
farmers. They, of course, do not go into the milk business as 

jlanthropists, or as trustees for the nation, in the matter of 
the supply of this most important necessary. They produce 
milk so long and in such quantity as they can obtain what they 
regard as a satisfactory profit. If, however, labour as a whole 
becomes much more costly, as it has—if grass is far from abundant, 
as owing to the drought it is—if concentrated food is insufficient 
and expensive, as it has become—if, in addition, skilled milkers, 
who have to work early and late for seven days in the week, are 
harder and harder to come by (cows are seriously injured by 
untrained milkers)—and if the mangel-wurzel crop is a failure, 
as a failure it has been—then obviously, over and above the 
ordinary troubles incident to dairy farming, there are exceptional 
féasons for the present shortage of supply even in summer, and 
& growing need for dealing with the whole problem on a much 
wider basis. 

Being at the merty of the farmers, there is only one way by 
which in ordinary times we can, through them, obtain a larger 
stipply : that is by guaranteeing to them a higher price for their 
milk. Hete, nevertheless, we are in @ vicious circle. First the 
tate to be paid is not governed by the requirements of the best 
farmers in the business, biit by those of the worst. We are thus 
dtiven t6 subsidise inefficiency, in order to obtain quantity. 
Then, when the necessary higher price is guaranteed, the 
ihtagonism between the producers and the consumers, between 
country and tow, takes of a very acute shape. Consumers 
fiattirally denounce thé whole farniing class as trading upon their 
necessities; and the working-class parents and other persons 
dependent upon wages and fixed salaries catnot afford, at the 
higher prices, to get the milk needed for their children. This 
last fact led dtiring the War to a priority order by the Government, 
authorising the distribution of milk at a low price, or gratuitously, 
to hecessitous children and nursing mothers, thus entailing a 
charge upon the ratepayers, or the community at large, in order 
to preserve the national health and prevent the physical deteriora- 
tion of the rising generation. 

When once, however, the need for State and Municipal inter- 
Vention is recognised, it is clear that sich intervention is as 
important in peace as in war; and it amovnts, virtually, to 
defraying a large portion of the extra price paid to the farmers, 
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out of the public funds, local or national, in order to encouragé) 
them to produce. Hence, assuming this policy to be continued, 
we are manifestly approaching the complete control and organisa. 
tion of milk by the State. The question to be decided is, he 
far shall this go in the direction of increasing and co-ordinatin 
an ample supply for the 42,000,000 inhabitants of this island? 
The Consumers’ Council, which represents by its elected 


delegates some 6,000,000 heads of families, or the great majority | 


of the population, has more than once voted, with practical” 
unanimity, that only nationalisation or socialisation of milk pre 
duction and distribution will solve the problem. We recognise, 


nevertheless, that there are intermediate steps to be taken before § 


this final stage can be reached. 

Ample supply, then, is imperatively called for. But the 
quality of this greatly increased supply must be very different 
from that which we have been content to put up with so far. 
It has been established beyond the possibility of question that 
not less than 80 per cent. of our milk is so foul that it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to desiccate it, and that, owing to 
this impurity, it will not keep without undergoing the process 
of pasteurisation, which itself is no guarantee and injures the 
quality of the milk. The danger to young children of drinking 
bad milk is obvious. In many cases it acts as a slow poison 
to them. For a country such as ours to go on in this hugger- 
mugger fashion is disgraceful. But the public at large has not 
yet grasped the importance of the milk problem, the House of 
Commons has so lost confidence in itself that it neglects all 
matters of this social kind, the Government, after taking up the 
question seriously, dropped it again just at the time when it most 
required attention, and the Consumers’ Council cannot enforce 
its views upon the Administration. Under these circumstances, 
it is advisable to go a little into detail in the matter of the quality 
of the milk we daily consume, however disagreeable some of the 
facts may be. 

First and foremost, comes disease in the milking herds. The 
chief of these is tuberculosis. The prevalence of this disease is 
admitted. Official reports estimate that 30 per cent. of our 
cows ‘react to the tuberculin test’; that the percentage is speci- 
ally high in stall-fed cows in towns; and that a considerable 
proportion of cases of non-pulmonary tuberculosis, especially in 
children, is due to the contamination of the milk supply with 
the bacillus of this disease. Active steps have been taken, both 
before and during the War, to cope with this danger at its source, 
by the slaughter of diseased cows, by more careful breeding, by 
strict measures tending to free herds from the disease. It appears 
also that the farmers themselves have awakened to the necessity 
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of moving seriously in this direction. But when an official 
memorandum plainly states that there is a consensus of opinion 
to the effect that ‘the cowsheds of: the country are, as a whole, 
badly adapted to the keeping of cows and the proper handling 

_ of their milk,’ it is impossible to feel confident that, even in this 
matter of tuberculous cows, reforms are being introduced as 
quickly as they ought to be in the public interest. 

Of the 80 per cent. of foul milk which we and the children 
are doomed to absorb daily for our sustenance, it is interesting 
to know that about 40 per cent. of the impurity is provided for 
us on the farm, about 20 per cent. on the railway, about 20 per 
cent. in the dealers’ hands, and about 20 per cent. in our own 
homes. That isthe estimate of Dr. Orr, of Yorkshire. It is 
not reassuring. The farm, it will be observed, is responsible for 
nearly one half of the filth which occasions contamination when 
this ‘chaotical mixture approaches a fixture.’ And this is how 
it is done according to Professor Delépine of Manchester: The 
dirt falls into the open pail during milking, wet hands accentuat- 
ing this unpleasant addition. Unsterilised milk pails do their 
share of befoulmient. Unsterilised coolers take their turn. Un- 
sterilised churns carry the pollution farther. Stale milk mixed 

with fresh milk finishes the job up. So far the farm. 

Then the railway contributes its quota to the common stock 
of unseemly microbes. Here are the four principal facts: The 
milk vans are not properly washed. Not one refrigerated van is 
used for the conveyance of milk in Great Britain. Milk is often 
transferred from one churn to another on the open platform. The 
froth caused by the pouring is blown away by the milkman or 
removed by his dirty hands. This systematisation of impurity 
is obviously very effective ! 

Thereupon the dealer has his innings. Here we have ‘foul 
and unsuitable premises, unsuitable or inadequate equipment, 
exposure of milk, the improper handling of milk during retail 
delivery, and the use of dirty churns and cans.’ 

The balance of the mischief is done on the consumers’ own 
premises, and some authorities consider that household careless- 
ness accounts for a larger percentage of contamination than the 
20 per cent. allowed by Dr. Orr. About the 80 per cent. of 
befoulment as a whole, however, there is no difference of ‘opinion. 

A careful investigation of the milk supplied to 21 London 
Hospitals showed the following amazing results: The best 
milk supplied gave respectively 30,000, 42,000, 125,000, and 
148,000 bacteria to the cubic centimetre. Seven other tests 
showed 1,045,000, 1,350,000, 1,350,000, 2,430,000, 4,000,000, 
4,200,000, and 8,230,000 (!) bacteria to the cubic centimetre. 
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Really high-class milk ought not to give more than 10,000 | 


bacteria to the cubic centimetre ! 


In his summary of the Metropolitan milk supply Mr. G. 4 


Sutherland Thomson writes : 


The milk supply of London casts an ugly shadow on the intelligence ain 
cleanliness of its educated population. One has to admit that the milk is : 
ruinously dear, for you are paying for heavy deposits of dirt and dang : 


deterioration. 


Waggons and churns were both equally filthy. The men them ~ 
selves who dealt with the milk spoke with disgust of the com” 


ditions under which they carried out their work. The manner 


in which the public is ‘protected’ makes a nice little story, 


Here it is: 

My attention was drawn to a metal plunger which was suspended from 4 
pillar on the platform. I was informed that it was the property of the 
platform. ‘An elderly person who proved to be a milk sampler came along 
carrying a bag. He removed the plunger from the wall and placed it on 
the dirty platform. By his action the full circumference of the plunger 
was brought in contact with the slimy platform, which was a first-rate 
breeding ground for bacteria. The plunger remained on the ground for a 
few minutes. It was then taken by the milk sampler in the direction of 
some churns of milk which turned out to be for his firm [the name is given}, 
Again he put the plunger on the dirty platform and after removing the lid 
of a churn he put in the plunger and mixed the milk. A sample was then 
taken, and this process went on until he had sampled quite a number of 
churns. I observed that for practically every sample of milk taken the 
plunger had a rest on the dirty platform, and in no case did I see any 
attempt to clean the instrument. 


After this there is a general blending of the milk on the 
platform. 

Thus we have quantity altogether insufficient, especially in 
winter, and quality abominably bad. 

Is it possible to remedy these two crucial defects which 
together constitute a danger to the well-being of the people? 
The Government, at one time, undoubtedly thought it was, and 
set to work in a serious spirit to deal with the matter on 4 
national scale. Unfortunately, in this as in other cases, the 
overlapping of various public departments and their mutual 
jealousies, helped by the vested interests whose profits seemed 
to be threatened, threw back the whole business into its previous 
anarchy. Many of the ablest officials in the Food Ministry, who 
had gained invaluable experience in the course of the investiga- 
tions of the Committees, were removed to other work, or dis- 
charged altogether. The recommendations of the Committees 
themselves were thrown into the waste-paper basket and all 
genuine reformers were greatly discouraged. Lately, however, 
the whole subject has happily come up again from a rather 
unexpected quarter. 
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he farmers, the original delinquents, in the matter alike of 
quantity and quality of milk, are greatly alarmed. Not by the 
prospect of Government interference, which had become less 
threatening, nor by public agitation, which has barely begun, 
but by the possibility that a rival set of monopolists might bring 
them face to face with a very powerful combination of distributors 
in the great towns. In fact, so far as London is concerned, 
this has already become a formidable danger. The United Dairies 
of the Metropolis had not only established a very effective Trust 
for London distribution of milk, but they seemed likely to enter 
upon the further acquisition of farms on their own account. For 
the first time, consequently, in the history of their class, the 
capitalist farmers recognised that the consumers, who constitute 
the whole 42,000,000 of us, have a direct interest in the quantity 
and quality of the milk which they buy; that, in fact, farmers 
are performing, however imperfectly, a social as well as an indi- 
vidual function ; and that the buyers as well as the sellers have 
to be considered—are entitled, in short, to have a say with 
regard to the production as well as the distribution of milk. 1 
welcome the association of the farmers into a sort of milk union, 
because, in all matters where the great body of the community 
is concerned, it is much easier to. deal with, control, or acquire 
for public purposes, industries or trades which are in the hands 
of companies, associations or combines than to negotiate with 
individuals. 

Now, as a consequence of this move on the part of the farmers, 
and the elaborate proposals set forth by their representatives, 
to the effect that producers and consumers should combine in 
amity to take order with the obnoxious trusts of the distributors, 
the Food Ministry itself concocted a Memorandum which, in its 
original draft, gave the farmers far too much control. That is 
obviously wrong. 

Here, however, is a step, by what may fairly be looked upon 
as the most conservative element in Great Britain, towards some 
e0-ordination in the national interest, from the national point of 
view. How extremely difficult it is to arrive at any satisfactory 
settlement, without much more thorough national control than 
has yet been accepted, is clear from the fact that it is practically 
impossible to arrive at the real cost of production of milk on the 
farms. British farmers, as a rule, keep no books. The cost of 
production of their milk is inextricably mixed up with their cost 
of production of other things. Three members of the Consumers’ 
Council who were specially chosen to look into this important 
pot (Mrs. Cottrell, Mr. Watkins and Mr. Wilson) were unable, 
after a long period of investigation, to arrive at any definite 
decision: the prime cost of a gallon of milk on the spot, as 
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submitted, varying from 8d. to 3s. according to what were little. 


better than guesses made by the farmers themselves. How cop 
fusing such discrepancies are when it comes to fixing prices, ip 
order to stimulate production and provide a sufficient supply, is 
apparent. But once the producers admit that such a greatly 
increased supply is imperatively necessary for: the benefit of the 
whole country, and that they are in a sense trustees in thi§ 
important matter, the whole problem takes a wider scope. Itis 
then incumbent upon the Government, represented by the Milk 
Department of the Food Ministry, to take care that the food 
stuffs required for the cows in order to give an adequate supply all 
through the year, in winter as in summer, shall be available from 
home or foreign sources. The anarchy of unregulated indi 
vidualism may thus be brought into something approaching t 
order, during the transition period through which we are now 
passing ; and it is possible that producers and consumers, farmers 
and milk-drinkers, may learn to lie down together, until the 
interests of both are finally harmonised in the Co-operative 
Commonwealth. 

I should not be so hopeful of this happy consummation but for 
the fact that other countries and cities have been compelled to 
pay close attention to the milk business, and that, in spite of 
our curious inability to march with the times in relation to our 
food supply, events are forcing the hand of our Government and 
the reactionists. Taking. the smaller country and its chief city 
first, it will be found that a complete revolution in the milk trade 
was effected some time ago by a private company in Denmark, 
When it started operations, the Copenhagen Milk Supply Associa 
tion found the milk supply ‘in a shocking condition, probably 
even worse than that of some of our English towns at the same 
period and later,’ writes Sir Rider Haggard in his book. on 
Rural Denmark. All the abominable and almost systematic con- 
tamination described as prevailing in Great Britain to-day, in town 
and in country, existed in Copenhagen, and foul milk was the 
rule there as it still is here. The infant mortality was con- 
sequently very high. A single individual backed by others set 
to work to remedy this deplorable state of things so far as one 
Company could doit. The precautions taken with the thousands 
of gallons of milk distributed daily through this agency were such 
that purity was guaranteed, so far as this is possible. Methods 
of distribution were as thoroughly preventive of contamination as 
the arrangements in force on the farms ‘tied’ to the Company. 
The regulations for the feeding of the cows on the farms im 
summer and winter were most elaborate, special rules being 
laid down for cows whose milk was intended for children ; their 
cleanliness in every particular being insisted upon to a degree 
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that would astound an English farmer. Similarly with the 
milkers, the sanitary and lighting conditions of the milking sheds 
were excellent, the treatment of the milk immediately after 
milking by passing through a clean linen sieve as well as through 
a refrigerating apparatus was all that it should be. For this 
latter purpose the farmer supplying the Company ‘ must always 
have in store a fresh supply of ice of at least 30 lbs. of ice to 
every 100 quarts of milk’ and was obliged by his contract to use 
a special refrigerator. 

The like meticulous care was taken in the transport of the 
milk to the city depots and in its distribution to consumers. 
Small quantities of the best milk were always available for the 


_ workers. Notwithstanding all these elaborate and expensive 


precautions the milk and cream from these dairies were sold at 
a profit in Copenhagen, at the time these details were obtained, 
at one half the price they were sold in London, though the price 
of milk then in our Metropolis was no more than 4d. a quart. 

I cite this instance of Copenhagen as showing what may be 
done, even by private effort, for a portion of the population. 
Similar attempts have been made on a smaller and less efficient 
scale in this country ; but nothing has been done to prevent the 
sale of filthy milk and no encouragement is given to the produc- 
tion and distribution of pure milk. The recommendations of 
Dr. Delépine to the Corporation of Manchester on the conditions 
essential for ‘promoting the cleanness and keeping quality of 
cows’ milk’ are in accordance with the system described above ; 
and these specially insist upon the importance of keeping the cows 
as well as the milkers, the general surroundings, the strainers 
and the vessels used very clean, with persistent sterilisation of 
the pails and the maintenance of a cool atmosphere. In short, 
there is a consensus of opinion as to the precautions which ought 
to be taken for the purpose of preventing the addition of filth to 
the milk on the farms; but there is no power to enforce them 
for us. 

The Report of the Mayor’s Committee on milk made on behalf 
of the City of New York is the most complete document that I 
have seen in connexion with the subject. It was published only 
eighteen months ago—early in 1918. 

Far greater care is taken in every way to ensure the provision 
of pure milk for the people of New York than is the case anywhere 
in Great Britain. Under the regulations of the Department of 
Health thus runs the amended regulation of June 28, 1917: 
‘Unwholesome, unclean, watered or adulterated milk, skimmed 
milk and cream, and skimmed milk, cream, butter or cheese 
made therefrom; possession and sale prohibited.’ The restric- 
tions imposed are most elaborately set forth, and the term 
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‘adulterated’ is given so wide a significance that under this 
heading a great proportion of milk sold in London would be con. 
demned. The milk of New York is divided into three sections, 
A, Band C. The first of these is of the best quality specially 
adapted for infants and children and may be taken as practi 
cally pure milk. The second is quality B, which appears to 
be much better, according to the specifications, than milk 
ordinarily sold in this country. The third grade C is to be used 
for cooking and manufacturing purposes only. Milk of this ¢ 
quality may be taken as a sample of London milk. 

It is impossible to give here more than a few points from this 
weighty statement. The Report strongly emphasises the great 
value of milk as a food, especially for children. Milk and milk 
products have a dietary value far greater than can be expressed 
by their protein and energy contents. Because of its nutritional 
value and particularly because of its growth-promoting value milk 
is the ideal food for infants and children. For infants not breast- 
fed during the first year a quart of milk daily is necessary on the 
average, and for the second year a pint and a half. There is mo 
food so economical for the nutrition of infants as milk. For 
children between the ages of two and six years, the daily ration 
of milk should be one pint a day asa minimum. (Dr. L. Emmett 
Holt, a leading specialist in children’s diseases) ‘ Milk is the most 
important single food for adults. It is more economical to pro- 
duce than meat.’ ‘If it was a question of one or the other, I 
think it important that a man have milk rather than meat’ (Pro- 
fessor Sherman). ‘No family of five should buy meat until they 
have bought at least three quarts of milk. Milk is the cheapest 
form of protein you can get. It is the most complete and suffi- 
cient food that can be had. Around the dairy farms centres the 
proper nutrition of a nation’ (Professor Graham Lusk). To these 
observations the Committee adds the following remarks : 


The food value of milk has been unappreciated by the public at large. 
For infants it is not only a convenient food, but, because of the presence 
of so-called vitamines or growth-stimulating substances, it is vitally neces- 
sary for the development of infants and children. Its value as a food for 
adults is just beginning to be appreciated. 


But all this assumes that the milk supplied is cheap and of 
good quality. Rise of price affects consumption and child-health 
at once, as if does in London. Thus: 


The price of milk is of vital importance to infants and young children. 
Infants and children are dependent upon milk. Children under two years 
of age deprived of (liquid) milk do not thrive. High prices in New York 
have resulted in changing the diet of young children in the poorer parts of 
the city from milk to other things, or from milk of high grade to milk of 
lower grade, with consequent injury to their health. 
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‘When a plentiful supply of good milk was obtainable, the 
largest demand for the ‘A’ quality of milk, which was practi- 
cally pure but dearer, came from the working-class quarters.’ 

The important question of fixing the price of milk for the 
coming winter season in Great Britain has been exhaustively 
investigated, within the past few weeks, by the Consumers’ 
Council, represented by a strong Sub-Committee. Here, as 
before, the great difficulty was to obtain a trustworthy statement 
of the real cost of producing a gallon of milk, the happy-go-lucky 
estimates varying very widely. Last winter the price allowed to 
the farmers was 2s. 3d. a gallon, and admittedly the farmers 
made excellent profits on that basis. This year the costs of pro- 
duction have risen all round. The Consumers’ Council, there- 


fore, unanimously recommended that during the winter the high 


price of 2s. 8d. a gallon should be allowed to farmers. That 
price to them would entail a retail price of 1s. a quart to con- 
sumers, which means that the poorer classes would, to a large 
extent, be deprived of milk. But the farmers demand a still 
higher price for their product, though 2s. 8d. is three times the 
amount they received per gallon before the War. There seems 
a likelihood that, supported by the Board of Agriculture, they 
may succeed in getting the price, in spite of the protest of the 
Consumers’ Council, raised to 3s. or even more. That is a 
very serious matter for the whole people in the coming winter 
months, and I do not see how we are to avoid a considerable sub- 
sidy for the supply of nursing mothers and children if the health 
of these ‘trustees of posterity’ is to be even reasonably main- 
tained. 

That is how matters stand at the time of writing. Mean- 
while, practically no steps are being taken to increase the supply 
or to improve the quality of our milk. Once more the oppor- 
tunity for dealing with this most important problem in such wise 
as to benefit the entire nation is before us. To do this, however, 
We must recognise : 


1. That competition in supply and distribution has utterly failed to 
provide the public with sufficient quantities of milk at a reasonable price. 

2. That competition has not induced the producers and purveyors to 
secure the public from the great dangers lurking in disgustingly filthy milk. 

3. That competition among the farmers as producers, and the distri- 
butors as sellers, gives no assurance whatever that we shall be any better 
off in the future than we have been in the past, even when the distributors 
have been combined into a complete monopoly in London and elsewhere. 





1 ‘The distribution of milk is a public service, which to be put on an 


economic basis requires public regulation to the end that all unnecessary services 
even of a competitive kind may be eliminated.’ [Report of Mayor’s Committee, 


New York, p. 53.] 
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4. That the collection of the milk from the farms as well as its conveyance 
by rail calls for complete reorganisation and supervision. 

5. That the methods of production on the farms, including the willl 
careful and efficient feeding of the cows, the suppression of disease, the 
enforcement of cleanliness while and after the cows are milked, are together 
a matter of national concern, and should be nationally controlled and 
ordered in the public interest. 

6. That the entire milk supply, its production, conveyance and distribu- 
tion, should be considered and dealt with as portions of one great business 
and not be left to separate and overlapping departments, which can only 
result in disaster. 

7. That, following upon this co-ordination, the Food Ministry should 
be empowered by Act of Parliament to deal nationally, municipally, and 
generally with the whole organisation of milk production, quality, supply, 
and distribution on an expanded basis of the Report of the Astor Committee, 

8. That the mere guaranteeing of a fixed price to the farmers as pro- 
ducers is not a satisfactory or sufficient means of ensuring increased pro- 
duction of milk, even when this fixed price is agreed between representatives 
of farmers and consumers and is confirmed by the Government. 

9. That sericus attention should at once be directed therefore to securing 
for the farmers an adequate supply of feeding-stuffs for their cows as well 
as to the means of ensuring to the farmers efficient well-paid labour so far 
as is possible. 

10. That all the powers of a very far-reaching character conferred on 
the Local Government Board by the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 
1915, should be transferred to the Milk Control Department of the Ministry 
of Food. 

11. That model Government dairy farms, at which the best methods are 
applied and accurate accounts are kept, should be established in different 
parts of the country where farmers may learn how to improve their 
system in relation to the varying qualities of soil they have to cultivate. 

These farms should also be used to train skilled dairy folk. 


There are, of course, many other matters to consider, and I 
am writing from the consumers’ point of view. But from all 
the evidence I have heard, and all the reports I have read, I am 
more convinced than ever that, unless the people and the Govern- 
ment regard this whole question of the production and distribu- 
tion of milk as a matter of national concern and State regulation, 
there is little prospect of improvement either of the supply or of 
the quality. The grounds upon which the Consumers’ Council 
voted for nationalisation of the milk supply seem to me 


unshakable. 
H. M. HynpMan. 





WITH A TRAIN COMPANY IN FRANCE, 
1914—1918 


In every age there are those who sing the praises of the 
War Horse. Job, in a rare encomium, saw him, his neck 
‘clothed with thunder,’ mocking at fear and not affrighted. 
Much later Corporal Carney of the —th Coy. R.A.S.C. acclaimed 
him in a coloured and prophetic outburst when he said to me 
‘This ‘ere crimson war will be won by the draught ’orse. You 
mark my words... ’e ’s a winner every time.’ But in this the 
world and Corporal Carney were not of one mind. We were 
told in the early days of ‘14 that the War would: see a 
revolution in our transport system : that Second Line Transport 
was already doomed and that the M.T. lorry with its greater 
capacity for speed and freightage would oust the trein waggon from 
the field.. It was urged that horse transport was slow, uncertain, 
expensive. Its upkeep claimed the retention of a big percentage 
of fit men from the firing line. It aggravated the difficulties 
of supply by the huge shipments of hay and oats which formed 
such a heavy proportion of the rations. Even the enemy opened 
his eyes in wonder when he discovered our employment of so 
many horses so near the line; and the multiplication of our 
transport never ceased to be a cause of astonishment to the French. 
The answer to these objections may be found in the tale of four 
years strenuous, unremitting toil. There was scarcely an enter- 
prise in which horse transport did not play its part: no road in 
all that broken country too shattered or too remote for the 
ubiquitous train waggon. For the service of supply and baggage 
to which a train company is dedicated was only a small part of 
the work which it was called upon to do. The diary of transport 
done by my own unit shows a wide latitude of employment. We 
carried all sorts of trench material to the line : expanding metal, 
duck-walks, wire, pit props, and paraphernalia too bulky for the 
regimental limbers. At Bernafay Wood we carted quick-lime 
and our empty waggons brought back the dead. At Hebuterne 
We carried ten waggon-loads of bombs nightly to the Brigade 
Bomb Dump, after our supply work was finished. Sometimes 
our waggons were converted into water carts and at Lebucquiére 
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we hauled timber from the woods for the R.E. In time of thaw ’ ; 
when the roads would not bear heavy traffic and at all times when” 


we found ourselves within reach of the railway we drew our 
supplies direct from the rail-head. When the Brigade marched 
we carried their baggage, food and stores. We were for ever at 
the disposal of Ordnance, Canteen, Salvage and Baths Officers, 
In the recaptured territory between Bapaume and Cambrai we 
ploughed for the farmers who were soon to come back. Even 
in the Rest Areas we had no peace and our horses toiled for the 
construction and preservation of that smoking monument to 
military thrift, dear to the heart of all Town Majors and whose 
site was advertised at every corner of the village—the manure 
dump. And our horses never let us down. I have watched 
them struggling on roads (save the mark!) that swallowed the 
waggons to their axles. They worked till they fell. All credit, 
too, to the men who looked after them. As his gun is to the 


Gunner and his rifle to the Infantryman, so is his team to the 


Transport Driver. Men and animals came to know and to under- 


stand each other. And to know a transport horse is to respect 


him. When a ‘slug’ or an ‘outlaw’ found his way into the 
Company his presence was resented by all ranks from the 0.C. 
to the Sanitary Man. If he failed on a hill there was no driver 
in the convoy who would not back his own team as the properest 
pair for the rescue. This was the spirit in which they did 
everything. It was the spirit which got things done and that 
carried them over the fences where others might have sat down 
io reflect. It was essentially English. I never found among 
the French or Belgian transport—hard-working though they were 
—any feeling of love for or pride in their animals. They were 
as a rule ill-conditioned and badly shod and compared very 
unfavourably in general ‘turn out’ with our own. So much 
of our work in camp—the studied feeding and regular grooming 
of the horses, and the care of the harness—-was made possible 
because the men took a pride in doing things well. To them, 
as to me, the rattle of a trace chain and the creak of a waggon 
will be always agreeable music : and the sight of a great-hearted 
team bending to its work something not easily passed by. 

I recall what a destitute and dejected squad we were when 
we ‘fell in’ in October 1914, a Transport Company without 
horses or vehicles. For a month we foot-drilled and route- 
marched and lectured on Stable Management; and when the 
first batch of horses arrived in the West Country villages where 
we were billeted everyone felt that his existence was at last 
justified and that we were at least one step nearer France. They 
were a strange colleetion—horses newly requisitioned from the 
farm, ‘spares’ from a neighbouring Territorial Train, remounts 
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‘from Wareham. Most of them are now under the soil. One 
‘old horse in this draft remains vividly in my memory because 
he taught me something that I should never have believed if I 


had not seen. He was an old soldier, branded on feet and side. 
Every morning at Stables hour I used to go the round of the 
horses with the Staff Sergeant Farrier. to ‘spot’ the sick and 
gee that they were not detailed for duty that day. And every 
morning when we came to his place on the picket line ‘ Cardiff’ 
would grunt once or twice and then lie down. The first time 
that this happened I said to the N.C.O. ‘ That horse has got o 
touch of colic—he can’t work to-day.” The second morning the 
same thing happened,. the animal evincing every outward sign 
of spasmodic colic. But when we examined him he appeared to 
be perfectly normal ; his ears warm, his belly not distended, his 
breathing regular. ‘I believe, sir,’ said the 8.8.F., ‘ that horse 
is playing old soldier. He’s no more sick than me or you. But 
he knows that if he plays up like that he’ll get a day off’; which 
was true. After this we worked him willy-nilly and I 
do not know to this day if it was a case of genuine 
sickness or pure malingering. In any case he played his cards 
with entire success at the finish, for he fell down before the 
inspecting Vet. at Southampton where we embarked and was 
struck off the roll as unfit for foreign service. 

This was in July 1915. Our division, a K.1 Division, was 
destined for Belgium. We detrained at St. Omer and marched 
for five days towards the Ypres Salient. In those days we carried 
light loads, the roads were hard and the adventure was new. 
There were no Town Majors or Area Commandants, and at night 
we were free to choose our own billets and the horses were picketed 
in the best pasture we could find. The men erected their 
‘bivvies,’ usually a ground sheet or an oat sack stretched on a 
few sticks, or slept in the empty barns: and the War seemed 
very far off. At Reninghelst, which I have stigmatised in my 
diary as ‘ unfriendly and fly-blown,’ we had our first dose of shell 
fire. We passed an uneventful month at Boeschepe, and in the 
autumn moved to Poperinghe. We camped here for the winter 
on the south side of the town, and while the Supply Section took 
the rations from the Refilling Point to the Brigade’s transport 
at Ouderdom, the baggage waggons were detailed for nightly duty 
up to the line with all kinds of trench material. Three times 
a week we used to visit Ypres with a convoy of spare waggons 
and bring back doors and floor boards and looking-glasses for the 
Brigade Workshop from the deserted houses. I shall never forget 
those rides into the dead city. We used to parade at 5 A.M., 
hoping to get in by Dickebusch and Kruisstraat Corner before 
the Germans began their daily Strafe. In November 1915 Ypres 
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We were always glad when the job was finished and the last 


bridge lay behind us and the Mill at Hubertushoek, where our. 


work ended, was in sight. It was at Poperinghe that ‘ Satan’ 
joined us. Like King Arthur his advent was shrouded in mystery 
and because he was a likely horse it behoved me to ask no 
questions. A long time afterwards I learned the truth about 


him. One day my C.S.M. who broke the Eight Commandment- 


in the interests of his Company as regularly as he called the 
Roll, saw a lean and yellow horse attached to a rope at the 
other end of which was a decrepit little Belgian soldier. The 
Belge made indubitable signals that he was anxious to be rid 
of his charge. A deal ensued and ‘Satan’ was exchanged for a 
packet of particularly vile Ration Cigarettes. We fattened him 
up and he turned out to be one of the best horses in the Company. 
He is in England now. And I am glad. For the sight of a 
Belgian uniform always set his ears back. In the following 
spring we left Poperinghe for Armentiéres. Life here was 
pleasant enough. The line was comparatively quiet and the little 
town was as yet not seriously hurt. Sometimes an enemy battery 
at Verlinghem used to trouble us and some big siege guns that 
I believe were firing from Lille became singularly offensive before 
we left. Our horse lines lay at that time at Pont-de-Nieppe, 
about a kilometre from Armentiéres. On the 3rd of May these 
guns opened a heavy fire on the camps, and in the field occupied 
by the H.Q. Company of the train alone we counted 280 shells 
in one day. Luckily we were able to get the horses away before 
the firing became serious, though a few were caught by splinters. 
When we had cleared camps we lay in an old trench and watched 
our huts, stables and cookhouses going into the air piece by piece. 
It was about 5 o’clock in the evening that one of the men drew 
my attention to a windmill that was behaving very suspiciously. 
This mill stood on high ground about two kilometres east of 
Pont-de-Nieppe and it-must have been easily visible from the 
German Lines. We noticed that every few minutes the sails 
were turning now to the left, now to the right; sometimes a 
quarter turn, sometimes a whole revolution. It seemed to be 
a clear case of signalling, and some thirty of us left our ditch 
and made across country in the direction of the windmill. When 
we got near we saw that the place was already surrounded, for 
many others had seen the same thing. The miller—a refugee 
from Roubaix—protested with great vehemence that he was only 
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was maimed but not destroyed. The civilians had gone but many ~ 
troops were quartered above ground and there were concealed — 
batteries in the larger buildings and along the ramparts that rise — 
above the canal. The Cloth Hall and Cathedral as well as many 
of the churches were still standing though horribly mutilated. — 
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reefing his canvas. We were all confident that we should find 
a spy concealed in the cap of the mill, and we turned the whole 
concern inside out, but found nothing. The miller was led away 
under escort to the A.P.M., but I never heard what became of 
him. At Nieppe too we experienced that sinister and despicable 
way of warfare at which the Germans excelled. A mare out 
of one of my best teams died suddenly in great agony about a 
quarter of an hour after evening feeds had been issued. he 
circumstances of her death were so perplexing that I got a Vet. 
to come over from a neighbouring Ammunition Column and had 
her opened. We found a small steel oat, shaped and painted so 
that it was almost impossible to distinguish it from the real thing, 
embedded in the small intestine. Interna] bleeding and death 
had followed. These oats, so I heard, were slipped into the 
sacks by enemy agents probably before shipment, and were very 
hard to discover. After this we used to pass the oat feeds through 
our fingers, rubbing them carefully between the palms of our 
hands before they fell into the nose-bags. 

Throughout the whole campaign our horses were extra- 
ordinarily well fed. The oat ration varied from time to time and 
obviously the oats were not always of the same quality. The 
ration for a heavy draught horse averaged about 15 pounds a day. 
This was supplemented by an occasional issue of bran and linseed 
cake. Hay was fed usually twice a day. In the summer there 
was no lack of green food and in the Rest Areas we used to 
turn our animals into the pasture or graze them at the side of 
the road. Latterly the Army Purchase Board, by buying locally, 
contributed greatly to the extent and variety of the forage ration. 
Those units that employed mules were seldom embarrassed by 
the feeding problem; for the tastes of these beasts are very 


_ tudimental, ranging from the coarsest hay to a picket post or the 


tail-board of a G.S. waggon. A Transport Officer of one of the 
battalions of our brigade was quite reasonably incensed when he 
discovered.one morning that the back of one of his mules had 
been clipped from withers to croup. The time of clipping was not 
yet and orders on the subject were very stringent. The N.C.O. 
in charge disclaimed all responsibility. So did the driver. On 
investigation it was found that the mules on each side of him had 
made a hearty meal of his coat during the night. But the mules, 
if greedy feeders, were dainty drinkers and preferred the best 
and cleanest water. This was not the case with the horses, whose 
notorious preference for a muddy pond, probably on account of 
the softness of the water, was very marked. In the first two 
years of the War the watering was one of our greatest difficulties. 
We had to rely on the village abreuvoirs, whose supply of slime 
was far from inexhaustible ; and sometimes, to the great chagrin 
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; 4 
of the villagers, we had recourse to the wells. But in 1917-1918 4 
almost every village behind the line had its properly appointed — 
watering troughs,. and into these the water was either pumped — 
from a well or carried in water lorries from the nearest reservoir, 
How greatly this contributed to the splendid condition of our 
horses during the last two years of the War has been well 

I think it was on the Somme that the Horse Transport suffered 
most. The heavy fighting, July 1916—February 1917, left the 
country from Albert to Bapaume a disfigured and friendless waste 
where there was neither standing nor stable nor shelter of any 
kind. In October the rain came, and from that month onwards — 
the whole Somme district was a veritable quagmire. The con- 
gestion of traffic on the soft roads grew worse every day, and 
although Pioneers and Sappers and Auxiliary H.T. Companies 
worked night and day to keep the roads from breaking down 
altogether, metal and wood sank as fast as it was put down: At 

Longueval and Guillemont and Ginchy and at a hundred other 
places transport was fighting its worst enemy. Over those 
stoneless tracks went the never-ending stream of waggons, limbers 
and pack mules with their burden of ammunition and food, 
animals and drivers plastered from head to food with the glutinous 
yellow filth, waggons swaying and rocking as they slithered 
through the mud. But they never failed to ‘ deliver the goods.’ 
The normal pace of our convoys on a hard road was from two to 
three miles an hour. On the Somme in the winter I have been as 
much as seven or eight hours covering one kilometre. Sometimes 
a horse would fall and as often as not that would be the end. 
Those who knew the Somme in ’16 will never see in memory 
the roads of that ill-fated country without an instant vision of the 
distorted, swollen bodies that marked the way of all transport. 
Once, near Maricourt, I saw a pair of ears and a muzzle pro- 
truding from a deep shell hole on the edge of the track that leads 
to Carnoy. It was a very old French artillery horse, He had 
fallen from exhaustion and being cut out of the traces had been 
left on the side of the road to die. He was a mass of harness 

galls, his heels were cracked, his shoes small and ill-fitting. He 

was half-starved and very frightened. We hauled him out of his 
grave with a drag rope, scraped him, dried his loins and got him 
back to camp by easy stages. I never saw a horse so electrified 
as was this Frenchman when we put a feed of oats under his 
nose ; for French transport horses tarely taste anything but straw. 

We kept him for nearly a week and intended to take him with 

us when we left Carnoy for the Rest Area, but he never got rid 

of his lameness and we had to shoot him after the second day’s 

march. j 
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We spent the summer of 1917 around Arras, and at first we 
had our picket lines in the gardens and living rooms of the partly 
demolished houses. But later the authorities had all horses 
removed from the town and we were allowed only to bring them 
inside the walls for water. In October we were again bound for 
Belgium, and it was while we were at Hlverdinghe that an 
incident happened which I think is worth recording. My horse 
lines at Elverdinghe were quite close to the Battalion H.Q. of the 
—th Border Regiment, and an officer of that battalion took a great 
fancy to one of my horses, a big black called ‘ Robbie.’ .I am 
not sure that he was a great lover of horses, but he struck up a 
curious friendship with this one and he never failed, when he 
was out of the trenches, to bring him offerings of a root or a 
handful of corn. He was full of praise of Robbie’s appearance, 
and when the horse was wounded in the stomach by a fragment 
of shell at Boesinghe he was mightily concerned. Some time in 
November this officer was killed by a burst of shrapnel. By a 
strange chance Robbie and his waggon, returning from duty to 
Elverdinghe, passed the spot a minute later and the party who 
had been with Lieut. ——-— stopped the driver and asked him 
to take the body to the transport lines. A week later Robbie 
was dead. We left Belgium for the last time on the 5th of 
December and during the last year of the War our work lay in 
the Cambrai Sector, first at Bertincourt and later working between 
Bancourt and Velu Wood where our ration dump was situated. 
At Bancourt we were quartered in the ruins of a spacious farm 
where the Germans had built very substantial stables : these we 
enlarged and occupied. To this village the civilians used to come 
to unearth money and such property as they had succeeded in 
_ burying before the hurried retreat in 1914. One of the first to 
come was the village blacksmith. His forge was a heap of rubble 
and his implements had been long since lost or stolen. But he 
pointed with childish cries of delight to where he had buried 
& box of horse-shoes and went away entirely satisfied that he 
had so far cheated the sales Boches. 

The retreat in March was a great strain on the transport. 
With our Brigade falling back, refilling points and Battalions’ 
H.Q.s. were constantly changing and it became increasingly 
difficult to keep touch. Often at the end of a long trek we would 
“unhook ’ and bivouac in a field only to be set moving again in 
an hour with the rumour that the Germans were on top of us. 
On the 24th of March we came through the ill-fated Albert. As 
we followed the stream of troops through the town, women and 
children hung on to our waggons, asking how near the Germans 
Were and imploring us to take them with us. We could do very 

little to help, for We were already heavily overloaded. At Acheux, 
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which we reached at midnight of the 26th, we lay down for an © 
hour while a Gotha circled over the camp and made desperate — 
efforts with machine-gun and bombs to spoil our sleep. At 2 A.M. 
we had orders to take the road at once, as it was reported that 
the German cavalry patrols were through. We fetched up at 
Puchevillers after fourteen hours continuous marching. We 
passed the summer in the villages to the north-west of Albert, and. 
except for the nightly bombing nuisance we had a very easy 
time. The German night bombers were painfully active 
throughout 1918, and all horse lines had to be revetted with 
sandbags whenever that was possible, and advantage taken of 
any cover that banks and ditches provided. Even so these night 
fliers did great execution among the horses. 

In the final advance from August to November the Divisional 
Train played its part. As we went further forward the longest 
marches seemed light. Everyone realised that this was the last 
turn of the tide that for two years had carried us backward and 
forward over the unspeakable Somme. It was not until many 
weeks after the Armistice that we said Good-bye to our horses, 
The big majority was sold to the French; a few went to the 
Rhine; the very old and unfit were destroyed and a small 
minority was sold in England. Only four came back of the 
sixty-odd horses that crossed with the Division in 1915. 
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THE EX-EMPEROR WILLIAM AND THE 
NAPOLEONIC PRECEDENT 


Tue Allies have in the Treaty of Versailles declared their intention 
to take the ex-emperor William before an international court 
of law. Germany has accepted the terms of that Treaty. We 
may assume therefore that the trial will take place. Voices 
have been raised against it in this country, just as they were 
a hundred years ago against the confinement of Napoleon. Great 
as were the crimes of Napoleon they did not equal those of which 
William is accused. 

It is charged against him that while speaking: peace he has, 
throughout his reign, provoked war by his arrogant and aggressive 
attitude ; that the crisis of 1914 was, to a large extent, produced 
by his inflammatory speeches and threatening gestures; that 
he could have averted the’ War, if he had so desired; that the 
atrocities committed by his troops—which in scale, in deliberation, 
in cruelty and wickedness, have never been equalled in the history 
of civilised countries—were designed and organised beforehand 
to his knowledge and with his approval; that his influence 
encouraged his Allies, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, 
to commit similar deeds of infamy. He excited men’s passions ; 
he desired the war of 1914; he approved of the barbarous manner 
in which it was conducted by the coalition of which he was the 
head and the inspirer. He is accused, therefore, of crimes against 
mankind of the most appalling nature. The greater part of the 
civilised world is convinced of his guilt. Probably there are not 
many now, even in Germany, who in their secret hearts are able 
to doubt it. For the sake of still suffering humanity it is urgently 
necessary that the terrible indictment should be examined, and 
its truth or falsity exposed. If there is anything to be said in ex- 
tenuation or explanation the ex-emperor has the right to be given 
the opportunity of bringing it forward, and the world is entitled to 
know it. Th world demands that the origin of the calamity 
which has befallen it should be discovered, and that the guilt or 
innocence of the persons accused should be established. 

There is a further consideration of great importance. 
Frederick the Great laid down in the plainest terms the principle 
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that it was the duty of a Sovereign, as guardian of the prosperity 


of his country, to employ methods which in his private capacit 


he would consider shameful. The reason Frederick gave wasa § 
practical one : it was that an individual can be compelled to keep © 
within the law, but that there is no authority to coerce a § 
Sovereign. Ignoring the ethical problem he confined himself to 9 
the statement that force alone is the regulator of human conduct, 
His descendant William the Second has been, like all the — 


Hohenzollerns, a supporter of the same doctrine. In-his view 


it was his duty, as trustee for his people, to ignore the code of — 


conduct prescribed for a private person ; to follow the maxim of 
Machiavelli and accept a character of infamy and dishonour, for 
the sake of the nation committed to his charge; therefore to 
attack his neighbour at the first favourable opportunity, and to 
accompany the assault with every fraud and hypocrisy that might 
offer a prospect of success. 

That is precisely the principle against which the Allies have 
been fighting. The War has been on their part more than a mere 
defence of their territory; it has. been a crusade against the 
doctrine that the head of a State need not consider the rest of 
mankind. William stood for the State against the World, the 
Allies for the World against the State. 

At the trial of the ex-emperor the Allies will place before 
mankind the answer to Frederick the Great, that there is not 
only a morality for States but an actual world-force which can 
compel every State to acknowledge it. The War will then have 
brouglit us some compensation for our losses. It will have given 
us a sense of world-citizenship which will make the thought of 
war abhorrent, and might even end it. Distrust of authority and 
excessive self-assertion were the causes of duels, and the same 
feelings have been the chief generators of war. When the State 
has learned to appreciate the supremacy of the World and 
abandons morbid national pride and touchiness, the curse of war 
may no longer have to be feared. 

The trial of the ex-emperor should turn a powerful healing 
light upon the diseases from which we have been suffering. If, 
at its conclusion, the verdict is Guilty, the Napoleonic situation 
will reappear. The guilt of Napoleon was never in question; 
no trial was necessary. The sentence pronounced upon him, the 
treatment he was accorded, and the ultimate effect produced upon 
international relations, have an obvious bearing upon the problem 
of the ex-emperor William. ‘ 

On the 31st of March 1814 the armies of the three Allies, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, entered Paris in triumph. At the 
head of the great procession rode the Red Cossacks of the Guard 
of the Czar Alexander, who were followed by the Cuirassiers and 
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perity g ussars of the Prussian Royal Guard, and the Dragoons and 
pacity # - of the Russian Imperial Guard. Then came Alexander, 
wasga & with Frederick William the Third of Prussia on his left, and 



























‘keep §§ Prince Schwartzenberg, representing the Emperor Francis, on 
‘ce a & hisright. Behind them marched the infantry, Austrian, Prussian, 
elf ~ § and Russian Grenadiers and Guards, thirty abreast, who were 
duct, followed by a large force of Cossacks. There were no British 
the soldiers, because Wellington’s army was still confronted by Soult 
view in the south of France. 
le of On the same day Alexander, who acted throughout as the 
m of director of the policy of the Allies, issued the following 
, for Proclamation : 
: be The Allied Sovereigns support the wishes of France, they will not treat 
; any more with Napoleon nor with any member of his family; the condi- 
ight tions of peace will be improved by that guarantee; for the happiness of 
Europe, France must remain great and strong; they will respect her 
ave integrity as it existed under her legitimate Kings ; they will recognise, they 
ere will guarantee the Constitution that France has given herself. 
the Two days later, on the 2nd of April 1814, the Senate deposed 
of Napoleon ; on the 4th he abdicated in favour of his infant son and 
ge: the regency of Marie Louise, but he found that he could not rely 
upon the army, and on the 6th he was obliged to issue an 
a unconditional abdication : 
an The Allied Powers having proclaimed that the Emperor Napoleon was 
ve the only obstacle to the re-establishment of peace in Europe, the Emperor 


Napoleon, faithful to his oath, declares that he renounces for himself and 














. his heirs the thrones of France and Italy, because there is no personal 
@ sacrifice, even were it of life itself, which he is not ready to make in the 
ad interest of France. i 
ne 
te Tn 1918 the disinclination of the Allies to make peace with the 
d Hohenzollern had much to do with the abdication of William 
ir the Second. 
The Senate on the same day proclaimed the accession of 
_ Louis the Eighteenth. There followed, on the 11th of April, 





the Treaty of Fontainebleau, which retained for Napoleon the 
title of Emperor, and gave him the sovereignty of the island of 
Elba and a pension of 80,0001. a year. The Treaty was signed 
by the representatives of Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Napoleon 
(Caulaincourt and Ney). It was acceded to by the French 
Provisional Government on the same day and by the Government 
of Louis the Eighteenth on the 31st of May. 

England objected from the first to the grave danger of 
Napoleon’s presence at Elba, but Alexander desired, as he said, 
to give the world an example of magnanimity, and insisted that 
the ex-emperor should be trusted. England, on the 27th of 
Vor. LXXXVI—No. 511 2P 
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April, acceded to ‘the possession in sovereignty of the island of 
Elba,’ but expressly declined participation in any of the 
stipulations of the Treaty. The title of Emperor, in particular 
would not be given. 

And yet it was to England that Napoleon looked for safety 
He was pre-occupied with the fear of assassination. He believed — 
that in the dominions of his brother Sovereigns on the Continent, — 
his end would soon come. He knew that no such accident would — 
occur if he were in English hands. He tried to obtain from the — 
British Government an asylum in England, but Lord Liverpool, 
the Prime Minister, gave no countenance to the idea. Then 
Napoleon insisted that the voyage to Elba should be made, not 
on the French vessel that was awaiting him, but on a British 
warship ; and he took with him on shore at Portoferraio a guard 
of British marines. During the Elba residence he spoke often, 
and particularly to the British Commissioner, Sir Neil Campbell 
—who remained on the island at his request—of his desire fora 
refuge in England. 

At Elba Napoleon was in theory an independent Sovereign, 
free to make such journeys as he might desire; in practice his 
correspondence was examined and his movements watched; it 
was well understood that any attempt to leave the island would 
be regarded as an assault upon the peace of Europe. Though 
the sea guard was primarily the business of France, no Freneh 
warship appeared until it was too late; the duty was left to an 
English vessel which cruised between Leghorn and Portoferraio. 
Napoleon embarked with his followers for the adventure against 
France at a time when the English ship was at Leghorn, and 80 - 
passed unobserved. The ease with which this was done, the 
supposed responsibility of the chief sea Power, the continued 
presence on the island of a British representative, the repeated 
talk of ‘an asylum in England,’ and the voyage to Elba ina 
British ship, all seemed to point to a British connivance at the 
escape. Absurd as it was, the belief was widely entertained 
that England had been guilty of treachery to her Allies. In order 
that the solidarity and the*joint purpose of the Allies should be 
recorded and strengthened the eight chief Powers at Vienna, on 
receipt of the news of Napoleon’s landing in France, issued the 
following manifesto on the 13th of March 1815: 


The Powers declare that by breaking the convention which has esta- 
blished him at the island of Elba, Napoleon Bonaparte has destroyed the 
sole legal title to which his existence was attached, that by reappearing 
in France he has placed himself outside the pale of civil and social relations, 
and that, as the enemy and disturber of the peace of the world, he has 
delivered himself to public justice. 
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The terms of this manifesto would have justified a sentence of 
death by judicial process, or an assassination, whether by public 


Y  iWynching or by an individual murderer. 


__ After Waterloo Napoleon abdicated once more, on the 22nd of 
: June 1815. The Provisional Government of France sent Bliicher, 

‘who was advancing on Paris, a request for an armistice; the 
| teply was that no such relief would be granted until Napoleon 
_ had been delivered up, dead or alive. Bliicher announced that 
if the ex-emperor fell into his hands he would be hanged from 
the nearest tree. When the demand for an armistice reached 
the Allied Sovereigns, Alexander and Frederick William joined 
in declaring that the execution of Napoleon was a necessary 
preliminary, while imprisonment for life was all that Francis 
would publicly inflict upon his son-in-law; in an Austrian prison 
the period would not have been lengthy. 

England, through the Duke of Wellington, protested against 
these bloodthirsty intentions. The Duke wrote to Bliicher ‘as a 
private friend’ advising him ‘to have nothing to do with so foul 
a transaction.’ The reward he obtained was the charge of 
treachery to his Allies. Gneisenau declared that Wellington 
desired to keep alive the man whose career had enabled England 
to increase her power and extend her dominion. The charge that 
England had assisted Napoleon to escape from Elba was based 
upon similar ideas. Bliicher disregarded the pleading of his 
great comrade-in-arms. He sent forward a flying corps to try 
tocatch Napoleon at Malmaison. Warned in time the ex-emperor 
made for his one secure refuge, a British man-of-war. Arrived 
safely at Rochefort he sent 4 message to Captain Maitland, of 
H.M.S. Bellerophon. which was watching the exits from the 
port; he was received on board on the 15th of July 1815. He 
gave Maitland a letter to be forwarded to the Prince Regent : 


Royal Highness. A victim to the factions which divide my country, 
and to the enmity of the greatest Powers of Europe, I have terminated my 
political career, and I come, like Themistocles, to place myself upon the 
hearth of the British people. I place myself under the protection of their 
laws, which I claim of your Royal Highness as of the most powerful, the 
most constant, and the most generous of my enemies. Napoleon. 

It was fear for his life, by which he had been haunted ever 
since the 1814 abdication, that drove him into the arms of the 
_ English. He said so on many occasions. ‘At St. Helena he told 
O’Meara that in the United States he would have been assassinated 
by the emissaries of Louis the Eighteenth, that he knew the 
English were not murderers. There was no other neutral, no 
Holland, for him to shelter in. Once in safety on a British war- 
ship, he was very unwilling to leave it. Taken to St. Helena in 
H.M.S. Northumberland, he refused to land at Jamestown, the 
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capital, until late at night, and when on shore exhibited graye 
anxiety for his person. At Longwood, his residence in. 


country, he obtained, besides his numerous Corsican and French | 
domestics, a guard of British sailors in attendance. His hostility 
to the Governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, though it was designed for — 
effect, covered a genuine fear of the man who had been with — 
Blacher in 1814, and might have become infected with Prussian — 


ideas as to the treatment to be inflicted upon a dangerous prisoner, 


When the news reached England that the ex-emperor had taken — 
refuge on a British warship, Lord Liverpool wrote to Lord Castle — 


reagh, who was in Paris, on the 20th of July 1815 : 


We are all decidedly of opinion that it would not answer to confine 
him in this country. Very nice legal questions might arise upon the sub- 
ject, which would be particularly embarrassing. But, independent of 
these considerations, you know enough of the feelings of people in this 
country not to doubt he would become an object of curiosity immediately, 
and possibly of compassion, in the course of a few months; and the cireumn- 


stance of his being here, or, indeed, anywhere in Europe, would contribute 


to keep up a certain degree of ferment in France. 
On the 28th he wrote : 


St. Helenai is perhaps the only place in the world from which neutrals ” 


can be excluded without any material inconvenience. 


The Allies accepted without hesitation the British proposal. 
On the 2nd of August 1815 the conditions of the detention were 
regulated by a Convention to which the chief Powers were parties. 
Napoleon was the prisoner of the Allies, to be guarded at St. 
Helena by England. The Allies would send Commissioners to 
the island, as evidence of their participation in the arrangements 
made. Russia, Austria, and France did send Commissioners to 
St. Helena. Frussia exeused herself on the ground of the expense. 

St. Helena is one of the healthiest places in the world, and the 
Longwood plateau, where Napoleon resided, is the healthiest part 
of the island. These facts are proved beyond possibility of doubt. 
not merely by the unanimous verdict of those who knew St. Helena 
before Napoleon’s arrival, and of the later scientific and medical 
witnesses, but also by the mortality statistics. Of the pre- 
Napoleonic writers, Brooke says : ‘The temperature and salubrity 
of the climate are not exceeded in any part of the world.’ 
Beatson : ‘The climate of St. Helena is perhaps the mildest and 
the most salubrious in the world.’ Barnes : ‘The climate of St. 
Helena is unquestionably one of the most temperate and salubrious 
in the universe.’ Wellington, who spent a few days on the island 
in the winter of 1805, wrote at the time to a friend, ‘ The interior 
of the island is beautiful, and the climate apparently the most 
healthy that T have ever lived in.’ 
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____ Of post-Napoleonic works we may cite the elaborate scientific 

treatise of Mellis, published in 1872, which says ‘In excellence 
of climate St. Helena is perhaps without an equal.’ Governor 
Sterndale wrote in 1902: ‘ As regards climate, St. Helena has 
‘one of the finest in the world.’ In 1914 Dr. Arnold, the Colonial 
Surgeon, described the climate as remarkably healthy. The 
low death-rate is the final proof. For the five years 1906 to 1910 
it was 9.6, probably the lowest in the world. That Longwood is 
the healthiest part of the island has always been admitted. In 
1908 Governor Gallwey reported that only two persons had died in 
the year at Longwood, in a population of 430, and they were aged 
72 and 95. ‘The Colonial Surgeon, Dr. Arnold, hazards the 
opinion , which I too share,’ wrote Gallwey, ‘that, taking it all 
round, there exists no healthier spot than Longwood on the face 
of the earth.’ 

And yet the opinion has been for a hundred years widespread 
throughout the world, that St. Helena is an unhealthy island in 
which tropical complaints are prevalent. Indeed one of our most 
talented and distinguished medical authorities has expressed, in a 
Hunterian Lecture, the view that Napoleon suffered severely at 
St. Helena, from a ‘ fever endemic to tropical countries,’ namely 
‘undulant or Malta fever,’ although, in fact, no such fever has 
eyer been known even in the hot, close air of Jamestown, the least 
healthy spot on the island. - Undulant fever is as likely to appear 
in the Highlands of Scotland as at Longwood, St. Helena. The 
lecturer supposed that Napoleon’s life at Longwood had been 
shortened by a tropical climate, When one of the foremost men 
of the day makes so gross a mistake on his own special subject, it 
iseasy to perceive that the legend of the deadliness of the healthi- 
est spot on the earth must have travelled deep and far. The one 
cause of this fantastic error is the sympathy felt for fallen great- 
ness. By that emotion plain facts become distorted to grotesque 


Admiral Sir George Cockburn was, under Earl Bathurst, 
Colonial Secretary, for the first six months in charge of Napoleon 
at St. Helena. He was relieyed in April 1816 by Sir Hudson 
Lowe, who remained responsible for five years, until the death of 
the ex-emperor in 1821. The regulations laid down by Cockburn 
were adopted, with little variation, by Lowe. They were approved 
by the Commissioners of France, Russia, and Austria, when they 
atrived on the island and became acquainted with the local con- 
ditions. They received the official endorsement of the Congress 
_ of Aix-la-Chapelle. The chief Powers assembled at the Congress 
adopted unanimously, on the 31st of November 1818, the Protocol 
formulated by Russia. After referring to the complaints of the 
ex-emperor and his sympathisers, the Powers declared that 
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the liberality and the mild character of the laws of England sho 

suffice to expose at their true value these cries of calumny or of a 
compassion. There exists no doubt that since the arrival of Bonap 
at St. Helena, every attempt has been made to render his captivity 
painful. 




















Then after referring to ‘the complaints as false as they were 
puerile,’ and observing * the truth is that these privations have 4 
never existed,’ the Protocol declared : x 


1. That Napoleon Bonaparte has placed hinneall by his conduct outside 5 
the pale of the law of nations, and that the measures of precaution taken — 
with regard to him, and all such of that nature as may be authorised, depend : 
entirely upon the discretion and the prudence of the Allied Powers. £3 

2. That the treaty of the 2nd of August makes him expressly and — 
formally the prisoner of the Powers signatory of the-treaty of the 25th of 
March 1815. 

3. That as a result no one among them can be permitted, and still less 
that Power who is the depository, to depart from the engagement made or 
to expose it, by any considerations whatever, to be frustrated, to the detri- 
ment of the public peace. 

4. That the precautions mentioned in the original directions and 
repeated in the letter of Lord Bathurst to Sir Hudson Lowe, dated the 
Ist of December, 1818, receive the assent of the Powers concerned in the 
execution of the treaty. 


When the news reached St. Helena that the chief Fowers con- 
tinued to regard Napoleon as their joint prisoner, approved of all 
the regulations made by England, -their mandatory, for his 
guardianship, and declared that England could not be permitted to 
change them in any material degree, Napoleon’s complaints with 
regard to the conditions imposed came almost to an end. The 
Russian Commissioner, Count Balmain, reported to the Czar: 

Since the closure of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle the affairs of Long- 
wood have taken a regular march, and go, like those of Europe, peaceably. 


Bonaparte is less agitated. His disputes with Sir Hudson Lowe have 
ceased. 






































Two years and a half later Napoleon died of cancer of the 
stomach, a disease which, as far as our knowledge extends, is not 
engendered by privations or by climate. Under these circum- 
stances it might have been expected that the St. Helena captivity, 
and the complaints that had been fabricated with regard to the 
prisoner’s treatment, would have disappeared from men’s minds. 
On the contrary the death of the prisoner was accepted as proof 
of maltreatment. A legend of martyrdom was created, a legend 
which helped the establishment of the Second Empire, made diffi- 
cult any reconciliation between England and France, encouraged 
everywhere our enemies and disheartened our friends. That such 
grave results should have been produced by nothing more than 
sentiment based upon delusion is a fact which we should be foolish 
to ignore. . 
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- Let us recapitulate the astounding tale. _ Napoleon fled to 
® England, ‘the most generous of his enemies,’ as he called her, 

; because he knew that his life would be safe in English hands, 

and feared, with good reason, that in any other country his exist- 
ence would be short. The efforts of Bliicher to catch and execute 
him, the demands of Alexander and Frederick William—that his 
death should precede the granting of an armistice, were not 
resisted by France, the fugitive’s country, but by England. Once 
on board an English ship he had no further cause to fear for his 
life. He was taken safely by England, as mandatory of the 
Powers, to one of the healthiest spots on earth, and treated there, 
as the same Powers publicly announced, with every possible con- 
sideration. That Napoleon himself would not have exhibited 
-such concern for the welfare of an important captive we know from 
the restrictions and the indignities that the Pope suffered at his 
hands. Sir Hudson Lowe was a man of natural kindness who did 
all that was possible to alleviate the tragic situation of his charge 

._ The British Government and the British Governor gave an ex- 
ample to the world of humanity towards a fallen enemy. 

Yet, from that day to this it has been believed, not only in 
France, but in every country of Europe, England included, and 
also in the United States—throughout the whole civilised world— 
that the British treatment of Napoleon was barbarous and that 
Sir Hudson Lowe was a brutal tyrant who enjoyed making his 
prisoner suffer. And the healthiest spot in the world has been 
supposed to be one of the deadliest, so that one of the leaders of 
the medical profession in England assumed that Napoleon’s health 
must have been undermined at Longwood by an ‘endemic’ dis- 
ease which has never been known there. 

The world accused England of conniving at the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba; of saving his life after Waterloo, for her 
own base ends; and then of causing his death by deliberate ill- 
usage at St. Helena. If William became the prisoner of England 
no publicity, no international support, and co-responsibility of 
other nations, no lavish supply of comforts, no failure of heroism 
in the captive, would save England from a second experience of 
the objurgations of world-opinion. 

William is not himself a dangerous man like Napoleon, but he 
represents, as Napoleon did not, an historic line of successful and 
powerful Princes who earned for their country a prestige, and a 
dominance, that made possible the union of German States under 
the leadership of Frussia. Bismarck could never have unified 
Germany but for the achievements of the Hohenzollern Princes, 
Frederick William the First (The Great Elector), Frederick the 
First (who raised the Brandenburg Elector to the rank of Prussian 
King), Frederick William the Second (who prepared Prussia for 
war and conquest), and Frederick the Second (the Great, who 
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created the Prussian prestige). William, though at present 
dethroned Frince, represents this. Hohenzollern-Prussian 
which all Germany has desired to share. On his death it will be 
transferred automatically to the next representative. It is a thing 
which may be forgotten for a time, but will always exist and 
retain the potentiality of a renewed growth. We have to do with 
sentiments which, though differing in kind from the feelitigs 
inspired by the personal greatness of Napoleon, may be nob 
dissimilar in results. 

Experience has shown that imprisonment lends itself to the 
growth of a legend of martyrdom. If William the Second is 
sentenced to imprisonment it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
Napoleonic precedent will not be followed, that England will not 


accept again the thankless, the dangerous, task of gaoler. Intrigue 


would be constant, sensational rumours would never cease through- 
out the prisoner’s lifé, wherever he might be detained ; and his 


death, when it came, soon or late, would be attributed to the 


brutality of his guardians. 
We cannot afford to incur once more the odium of the world, 
which would infallibly be our lot, however blameless we might be. 


Norwoop YOuns. 
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BELGIUM AND HOLLAND: 
AND THE FREEDOM OF THE SCHELDT 


In spite of all that has been written on the object of the negotia- 
tiotis which are now taking place in Paris between the delegates 
of the Five Great Powers and those of Belgium and Holland, 
there fémain a good many points which have not yet been made 
quite clear and which might become in the fature a souree of 
trouble and misunderstanding. Some people cannot understand 
the delays and difficulties which impede the prompt settlement 
of such evident questions as the full freedom of the Scheldt, and 
the military security of Belgium. Others, on the other hand, do 
not see why Holland, a neutral, should be drawn into the dis- 
cussion, and are more or less under the impression that Belgium’s 
policy has changed since 1914 and that there is a tendency on 
her part to take undue advantage of her present situation at the 
expense of a friendly Power. No Belgian ought to consider such 
natural scruples as a symptom of unfriendliness. On the contrary, 
if the Belgian nation were to be carried away by a wave of im- 
perialism, it would be the plain duty of her British friends to 
remind her that she has too sorely suffered from the unjust spirit 
of conquest to indulge in it herself. But this can only be a super- 
ficial impression. All those who are acquainted with the inyolved 
problems under discussion have realised that the Belgian claims 
+ are not the fruit of the world war and are merely the outcome 
of long-standing grievances which have cramped in the past 
Belgian political and economic life, and have become utterly 
inconsistent with her present position in the world. 

Before examining the pros and cons of the various issues raised 
by the negotiations, let us briefly outline the diplomatic develop- 
ments which took place since the Armistice. On the 11th of 
February the Belgian delegates submitted to the Council of Ten 
a demand for the revision of the Treaties which settled the Belgian 
pre-war political status. The dernand was based on the violation 
_ of Belgian neutrality, which constituted the main feature of these 

Treaties. The question was referred to a special Commission, 
_ the Commission for Belgian Affairs, whose coticlusions were 
' entirely favourable to the Belgian claims. In ratifying these 
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conclusions, on the 8th of March, the Supreme Council re 
nised the responsibility of the Powers in the matter and the 
necessity of ‘liberating Belgium from the limitation of sovereig 
imposed upon her by the 1839 treaty, and of doing away wi 


the risks and various inconveniences resulting from the afores 
treaty in her own interest and in that of the general peace.’ 
decided moreover that Holland should take part in the discussiog 


together with the guarantors of Belgian neutrality (Great Britain 


and France) and the other great allied Powers (America, ltl 
and Japan). 

A Second Commission was therefore called together afnal 
Holland had accepted the invitation of the Supreme Council. It” 
included the Ministers for Foreign Affairs of all the Powers con 
cerned and adopted, on the 4th of June, a series of conclusions 
apparently similar to those of the first Commission with regard to” 
the necessity of revising the 1839 Treaties but including a reser 
vation to the effect that further proposals should ‘involve neither 
transfer of territorial sovereignty nor international servitudes.’ 
Since every point under consideration (the freedom of the Scheldt 
and the Meuse and the strategical security of the Belgian frontier) — 
could only be solved either by transfer of sovereignty or by the 
creation of international servitudes, these conclusions, taken to 
the letter, would have brought the negotiations to an end. The 
Belgian delegates, therefore, only consented to appear before the 
Third Commission, sitting at present in Paris, after satisfying 
themselves that the proviso ought not to be given such a narrow 
interpretation, and after establishing their right of claiming 
transfer of territorial sovereignty if a satisfactory conclusion could 
not be reached by other means. 

This Third Commission, including 14 delegates, two for each 
Great Power and two respectively for Belgium and Holland, met 
for the first time in Paris on the 28th of July, and its conclusions 
are awaited in the course of September. The whole future of the 
Belgian nation and of the new Belgian free and independent State 
depends on the results of its deliberations. It is for Great Britain 
and France, together with the other Powers which were asked 
to take their share in the negotiations, to decide if the Belgians 
will have a- free outlet to the sea and the control of the Lower 
Scheldt, and if they will be able in the future to make full use 
of their waterways through the Meuse in Limburg and through 
the Ghent Terneuzen Canal in Flanders. It is for them to decide 
also if Belgium will be able to defend her frontiers in the east 
and in the north, or if she will remain, as in pre-war time, in @ 
state of subjection, with her main waterways under the control 
of a foreign Power. 
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The first question which may be asked with regard to the 
yevision of the 1839 Treaties is whether the negotiations could 
not be simply conducted between the two nations which are mostly 
interested in a satisfactory settlement—viz. Belgium and 
Holland. As soon as the problem of the revision loomed on the 
horizon, Dutch opinion was against internationalisation. The 


- Dutch contended that the Powers had no right to interfere since 
‘Holland had remained neutral in the War and had done nothing 


which could alter the value of previous engagements. Their 
delegates went to Paris reluctantly, merely ‘to set forth their 
point of view concerning the revision.’ It is interesting to remark 
that during the negotiations which took place in 1831, the same 
objection was raised against the interference of the Powers, when 
their action did not seeny favourable to Dutch interests. When, 
on the 26th of June, the Powers drafted the Treaty of the XVIII. 
articles in accordance with Belgian rights on Luxembourg and 
Limburg, the Dutch Government raised objections to their settle 
ment of the Scheldt question. In a letter addressed to the London 
Conference on the’12th of July, Baron Verstolk de Soelen declared 
that ‘though the King was disposed to open negotiations in order 
to regulate the navigation of the Scheldt according to the terms 
adopted by the Congress of Vienna, he could not accept in such 
negotiations the good offices of other Powers, specially since they 
were themselves interested in the question.” The London Con- 
ference, on the other hand, contended that the Scheldt question, 
with the other points of the Dutch-Belgian settlement, were of 
European interest, and that since the Congress of Vienna had 
created the Kingdom of the Netherlands, the Powers had a perfect 
right to interfere in setting up the clauses of separation. This 
traditional policy has been pursued in Paris by the first two Com- 
Missions, which reported in March and in June. They both 
adopted the Belgian point of view, and considered that the 1839 
Treaties must be taken as a whole. The terms referring to 
neutrality cannot possibly be separated from those relating to terri- 
torial matters or the control of waterways, for such conditions 
which could be accepted under the old status of neutrality could 
no longer be maintained when the country became alone re- 
sponsible for her defence and was obliged to shoulder the burden 
of military preparations. To put it bluntly, one may consider 
that Belgium bought the privilege of her guaranteed neutrality, 
in 1839, at the expense of the security of her frontiers and of her 
commercial freedom. It would manifestly be unfair if these 
shackles were maintained after the advantages they implied have 
ceased to exist. Such must be the meaning of the preamble to 
the conclusions of the First Commission stating that ‘the three 
Treaties negotiated against Belgium and imposed upon her and 
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Holland by the Great Powers had furnished to Belgium none of 
the guarantees which they had promised her, had seriougly 
diminished by their territorial and fluvial articles her possibi 
of defence, and were largely responsible for the prejudice she k 
suffered.’ , 
These few remarks will explain why Belgium submitted } 
difficulty to her guarantors instead of applying directly to Holls 


and why, in spite of her neutrality during the War, Holland ‘s 


involved in the present negotiations, Such a situation may 


unfair to the Dutch, but it is not Belgium but only Germany 


and Austria which must be held responsible for it. By br 


the old contract and making henceforth neutrality impoasilla 
they obliged Belgium and the Powers to reconsider the whole 
problem. Besides, it would not be difficult to show that Holland — 
owed her privileged position in 1839 to the pressure exerted ab 


the time by Prussian diplomats, who understood only too well 
the advantages for Germany of keeping the control of the Scheldt 
in Dutch hands and of weakening Belgium’s eastern frontier, 


The Peace Treaty does nof aim merely at the dnnihilation of the © 


German military power, but also at neutralising the effects of 
German policy in neutral countries. The recovery of Schleswig 
by Denmark is another example of this unavoidable reaction. 


Another objection to the Belgian case, which was made by 
Jonkheer Van Karnebeek, the Dutch Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, in the course of an interview given to a correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian, rests on the assumption that the 
previous arrangements have caused no friction and that, since 
they worked so smoothly, there is no need of altering them. 
Among other arguments, Jonkheer Van Karnebeek declared that 
the present regime of the Scheldt is more favourable to Belgium 
than the regime of other international rivers, and that it did nob 
prevent the development of the port of Antwerp during recent 
years. The Dutch urge also that previous arrangements did not 
provoke any serious discontent in Belgium, and that even on the 
morrow of the Armistice a great number of Belgians showed only 
@ very moderate interest in the revision of the 1839 Treaties. 

Surely such apparent indifference may easily be explained. For 
four years the Belgian people have been cut off from the rest of 
the world; without Press, without public meetings, and on the 
morrow of their deliverance they had more urgent problems to 
consider than the revision of a regime which they had been obliged 
to tolerate for so long. - 


No doubt the arrangement worked smoothly in the past, since : 
either on the Lower Scheldt or on the Terneuzen Canal Holland : 4 


has always been able to obtain all the advantages she claimed. 
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Fe ‘Though some negotiations, such as those which preceded the crea- 
_ tion of the Terneuzen Canal, lasted a very long time, the Belgians 
were always finally obliged to give way and to submit to the 


“conditions imposed upon them. They had to pay for nearly all 


the important works undertaken in Dutch waters and on Dutch 
territory, and could only be too thankful that their trade was not 
entirely paralysed by the various obstacles which crippled the 
country’s economic life. It would be easy enough to quote various 
incidents which threatened the prosperity of Antwerp, and greatly 
strained the relations between the two countries. In 1893 dredging 
operations on the Pass of Zuidegat near Walsoorden were asked 
by the Belgian Commissioners. Though the work might have 
‘been accomplished within a few weeks, the Dutch were not ready 
to undertake them before the end of the next year. A more 
threatening situation occurred in 1905, owing to the silting up of 
the Pass of Bath. After some delays the Dutch gave the neces- 
sary authorisation, but under the condition that the work should 
be interrupted at every tide, so that nine months passed before 
satisfactory results could be obtained. Similar incidents took 
place in 1907 at Valckenisse and again at Bath in 1913. 

Mr. G. Kaekenbenck, in his book on International Rivers, 
shows very clearly the root of the evil. The 1889 Treaty, 
Article TX, entrusts the control of the waterway to both countries. 
Belgium and Holland are obliged to undertake all works ‘ neces- 
sary’ to ‘preserve’ the navigability of the river. It is easy to 
understand the grave inconveniences resulting from the vagueness 
of sich terms. What may seem ‘necessary’ or even urgent to 
the Belgians may seem unnecessary to the Dutch, and, consider- 
ing that the Joint Commission meets only four times each year, 
mére passive resistance, on the part of Holland, may entirely 
paralyse the work of the Belgian Commissioners. On the other 
hand, ‘ preservation ’ does not imply any improvement, and since 
Rotterdam must unavoidably benefit from any obstacle put in 
the way of the trade of Antwerp, the Dutch would be more than 
human if they did not make the most of the advantages they 
possess. I have no doubt that the Dutch Government could 
oppose some interesting arguments to every Belgian protest. It 
is even possible that, in certain cases, the anxiety of the Belgian 

administration was mistaken. But such arguments do not alter 
.the fact that, though the clear intention of the signatories of the 
1839 Treaty was to place the two countries on an equal footing, the 
working of the clauses affecting the Scheldt has again and again 
jeopardised Belgian interests, and has placed Belgium in an unfair 
position. It is manifestly in the interest of European peace that - 
these arrangements should be altered, for, if they did not provoke 
serious crises in the past, when neutrality paralysed Belgian 
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foreign policy, such long-enduring patience could not be expecta 
from the new State which has gained, at such heavy sacrifieg 
its full liberty of action. 

There is no clearer symptom of the transformation whic 
Belgian public spirit has undergone lately than the eagerness with 


which the present negotiations are followed by the people. The 3 


most superficial perusal of the Belgian Press since the Armisticg 


will show that the people have lost no time in acquainting them § 


selves with all questions relating to their political and economig — 
liberation, and that the Belgian delegates in Paris have at the 
present moment the full support of all classes and all parties. 

In order to understand the unavoidable strain which the 
present arrangements must put on Dutch-Belgian relations, it” 
is interesting to remember the spirit in which these arrangements — 
were greeted by Holland in 1831. In a series of letters addressed 
to the London Conference, in December and January 1831-92, 
the Dutch Government energetically protested against the prin- 
ciple of joint control : ‘ There was no example,’ urged the Dutch 
delegates, ‘ that an independent State should submit the control of 
its territorial waters to another State.’ They also pointed out 
that, owing to the separation of Holland and Belgium, Holland 
was entitled by the Fourteenth Article of the Munster Treaty 
to close the Scheldt whenever she chose. The Conference 
answered that the Treaty of Munster was superseded by the 
General Act of the Vienna Congress, regulating the free trafic 
of international rivers and therefore ‘that Holland was making 
no fresh sacrifice in renouncing the closing of the Scheldt and 
the Fourteenth Article of the Munster Treaty.’ 


These discussions may seem somewhat out of date, but they 
throw some light on the attitude adopted to-day by the Dutch 
Government. The fact is that in the same way that the Dutch 
did not realise, in 1831, the changes which European polities 
had undergone at the Vienna Congress, they do not realise to-day 
the complete transformation of European ideals expressed in some 
resolutions of the Paris Conference. Just as, before the London 
Conference, they endeavoured to ignore the general act of Vienna 
and clung to the old Munster Treaty, so they attempt to-day to 
set aside the changes brought about by the world-war and to base. 
their right on historical documents which have lost all meaning, 
in the light of recent events. 

This attitude is specially characteristic with regard to the pro- 
blem of the closing of the Scheldt. While the 1839 Treaties made 
an attempt to settle the commercial relations between the two 
nations on the Lower Scheldt, the London Conference omitted 
to specify the consequence of the new arrangements with regard 
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to the sovereignty of the river in time of war. It is generally 
believed that, in closing the Scheldt in August 1914, the Dutch 
merely acted according to the rights granted them by the Treaties 
‘of separation. Nothing is further from the truth. Owing to the 
absence of any text regulating the situation, there have been 
throughout two theories concerning this point. The Belgians con- 
sidered that the freedom of the river could only be questioned 
if Dutch military interests were directly affected: Common con- 
trol implied for them a kind of co-sovereignty, and they never 
doubted that, if Belgium were to be attacked, the Dutch should 
not oppose the entrance of warships coming to the relief of 
Antwerp. 

In 1830 the Belgian delegates only consented to take part in 
the negotiations on the condition that the blockade of the Scheldt 
- should be raised by King William, according to the condition» 
of the Armistice. When, in 1859, the Belgians decided to fortify 
Antwerp and to base their system of defence on this stronghold, 
one of the main arguments which determined their choice was 
that, if reinforcements were sent from England, they could use 
the great waterway, and their landing would be greatly facili- 
fated. It is difficult, owing to the lack of conclusive documents, 
to state exactly what this country’s policy was in the matter. 
But if we may trust statements made in a very interesting article 
on ‘The Full Freedom of the Scheldt’ which appeared in the 
' Fortnightly Review (March 19), there seems little doubt that 
the British Government never expected that the Dutch rights 
on the mouth of the stream implied its closing against a relief 
force sent to Belgium. According to the author of this article, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet, in 1870, considered the possibility of 
sending an expedition to Belgium should her neutrality be 
Violated by either of the belligerents, and it was through the 
Scheldt that the relief force was to reach Antwerp. Similar pre- 
parations were made in 1875, when Germany threatened France 
With a new invasion. On the 5th of August 1914 the use of the 
same route was again contemplated by the British Government, 
who declared ‘ that the British Fleet would ensure the free passage 
of the Scheldt for the revictualling of Antwerp.’ This does not 
imply the sending of rejnforcements, but it shows plainly that 
Great Britain intended to keep the Scheldt open with or without 
Holland’s consent : ‘ The British fleet,’ and not the Dutch mines, 
“was to guard the mouth of the Scheldt.’* 

The Dutch right to close the river must not therefore be taken 
- for granted. It is, to say the least, questionable, according to 
| the terms of the treaties, and the Dutch themselves have not 
| always been unanimous in upholding it, as the discussions which 
1 Belgian Grey Book, II. No, 27. 
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took place on the occasion of the proposed building of the Flush: 


ing forts sufficiently proved. From the time of their conclusi¢ 
there has been in Holland a growing tendency to interpret 
1839 Treaties in such a way as to deprive Belgium of the bene 
of the various clauses which, in the intention of the Powe 
would safeguard her interests. Holland’s policy does not only 
back to the 1839 Treaty, but right to the Treaty of Munster 


Her insistence on the principle of sovereignty, and the way she 
seizes every opportunity to assert it, show plainly that in spite” 
of the Vienna Act and the Paris Conference she does not mean 


to abandon towards Belgium her old traditional policy, and will 


not relinquish the unjust advantages which she secured in the — 


past. 


In contrast with this ultra-conservative attitude, the Dutch — 


adopt sometimes very advanced views with regard to the Scheldt 
and Limburg questions. ‘Why should the Belgians ask secure 
frontiers,’ they ask us, ‘when all wars are at an end? Why do 
they insist on security when the whole League of Nations is there 
to protect them?’ When the Belgians ask the right to close 


the Scheldt against an invader, or to open it'to a friend, when — 


they urge the necessity of a safer line of defences in Limburg 
and insist on the fact that the Dutch could not, and very likely 
would not, spare the men to defend this indefensible cul-de-sae, 
they are told that their anxieties are groundless owing to the 


foundation of the League. This argument has been developed — 


by Dr. P. Geyl in the New Europe (August 14). 

The Belgian point of view has been very clearly put forth 
before the Belgian Parliament in a recent speech by Mr. Hymans, 
the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs. After showing the 
vulnerable position which Belgium occupies on the map of Europe, 
and pointing out that the breaking down of German military 
power and the occupation of the left bank of the Rhine prevented 
all immediate danger, Mr. Hymans referred to the League of 
Nations. He alluded to the great advantages which small nations 
may derive from its organisation, and from the new international 
ideal that henceforth right should be backed by might. But he 
added: that it would be an illusion to consider the League as ‘a 
final and complete guarantee against all possible danger.’ Some 
time will be required in order to materialise the new plans and 
before their full significance sinks into the conscience of the nations 
of the world. Meanwhile small States, like Belgium, placed in 
the most perilous position, will be wise to seek immediate guaran- 
tees and secure frontiers. In doing so they will not show any 
want of faith, any distrust; on the contrary, they will prevent 
wanton aggression and the sudden outbreak of hostilities which 
might, at the present stage, gravely compromise the future of 
the League. 
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_ When discussing these problems, we must never forget that 
apless Belgium succeeds in securing military guarantees, she _ 
will be placed in 1919 in a worse position than that which she 
ecupied in 1914. She has lost her neutrality, which was no doubt 
ascrap of paper, but a scrap of paper which any thoughtful states- 
man might have considered twice before destroying, as following 
- events have sufficiently shown. She has not secured any formal 
ally, and it is interesting to notice that the defensive alliance 
which binds France, Great Britain, and America together does 
not include her. (Surely, if such powerful States think wise to 
fortify the guarantees furnished by the League by formal engage- 
ments, one cannot very well ask Belgium to ignore the warning ?) 
The new State will therefore find itself faced by all the responsi- 
bilities implied by its political independence, and without the 
tion of the Treaty safeguards which guaranteed her 
neutrality in the past. 


Over and over again the principle of. self-determination has 
been urged against Belgian claims. ‘The Dutch insist on the fact 
that the few thousand inhabitants dwelling in Dutch Flanders 
are different in character and religion from the rest of the country, 
and that the inhabitants of Limburg no longer wish to be re- 
united to Belgium. Though it would be easy to ascertain the 
fact through a Referendum (which the Dutch should not hesitate 
to do, since they are so sure of the result), we must point out 
that the Belgian demands never referred merely to territorial 
claims. They mention a free outlet on the sea, secure fron*iers 
in the east, and if complete commercial freedom and complete 
security may be obtained without any important change in the 
map, it seems very likely that Belgian public opinion, though 
disappointed in some quarters, will on the whole be satisfied. 
The Dutch method has been all along to exaggerate Belgian 
demands in order to bring them into conflict with the principle 
of self-determination and weaken their influence. As a matter 
of fact, the populations concerned in Limburg, as well as on 
the left bank of the Scheldt, were annexed by the Dutch in com- 
plete violation of the right of self-determination and had never 
ceased to belong, before their annexation, to the Belgian pro- 
vinces. If there has been any idea of annexation, or rather of 
recovery, on the part of Belgium, it is because these popula- 
tions occupy small strips of territory which are considered as key 
positions essential to Belgian prosperity and security. (This is 
precisely why Holland established herself there in order better 
to dominate the southern provinces.) 

The future lies entirely in the hands of Holland. If the 
Dutch delegates are wise enough to make use of their present 
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opportunity they may induce the Belgians to wipe out the past, — 
If, on the other hand, they show themselves obdurate and refuge _ 
to accept the altered circumstances, their attitude will add fresh — 
grievances to old ones and an incessant source of trouble will 

remain between the two countries. The great patience shown 

in the past by the Belgian people, which serves as an argument 

to the advocates of Holland, is not everlasting. All those who 

have visited Belgium recently and who have come into clos 

contact with the people have realised the deep change brought 

about by the trial of the invasion and of the German occupation. 

Though the majority still favour moderate views and are par 

ticularly anxious to see the present difficulties amicably settled 

and the Dutch-Belgian entente established on a sound basis, 

national pride is very easily aroused. The Belgians feel that they 

have gone as far as they could go in the way of concessions. They 

avoid as much as possible alluding to disagreeable incidents, such 

as the transport of sand and gravel through Dutch waters and 

the free passage granted through Limburg to the retreating 

German armies. They do.not even ask for new advantages in 

compensation for their losses. They merely claim the removal 

of one part of the restrictions imposed upon them in the past 

under the threat of a Prussian military invasion and in flagrant 

violation of all Wilsonian principles. 

Em. CAMMAERTS. 
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% TRIBUTES FROM SOME FRIENDS 


I 


Tue strongest impression that ‘ Will’ Skilbeck, as he was known 
to his friends, would probably have produced upon a stranger, was 
not merely that of a man of amazing vigour, but, which is more 
rare, of one who took a conscious and keen delight’in his own 
vitality. To him was given that zest of life and buoyancy of out- 
look that takes no count of years. At any age he must have died 
young, but that a few days’ sudden illness should have cut him 
off in the midst of energies scarcely less exuberant when he was 
fifty-five than they had been when he was five and twenty is one 
of those bewildering catastrophes which shock the imagination 
and for the moment shake man’s confidence in the stability of 
the Universe. 

Will Skilbeck carried this boyish zest and enjoyment into all 
the relations and duties of life, into his home, his affections, his 
friendships and his work. 

Perhaps it was this very appreciation of his own strength which 
was his special inspiration in his relations with others, and which 
gave him such untiring gentleness and sympathy with those less 
happily endowed. 

The whirlpool of war has temporarily loosened the ties of many 
friendships by casting us up on strange and divers shores and 
in surroundings mentally if not physically unfamiliar. But a meet- 
ing with the Editor of the NINETEENTH, a hurried lunch snatched 
in his company in the midst of a busy day, or even a chance 
encounter after months, on the platform of an underground station, 
seemed to restore one to one’s own anchorage. Not only did he 
himself appear unchanged, the cordiality of his affections and inter- 
est undimmed by the stress of heavy preoccupations, but he had 
that happy gift the value of which is not sufficiently recognised in 
human relations, of confidence that his friend’s sympathy would 
be no less genuine and spontaneous than his own. 

It was no light task that he undertook eleven years ago, when 
_ he succeeded his father-in-law, Sir James Knowles, the most unique 
E95 2Q2 
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and in many respects most gifted editor of his own day, as w 


as the founder and proprietor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, and 
all that it stood for. True, he had had much experience ag” 
Private Secretary and Assistant Editor, but it was his own robust 9 


e. 


determination in attacking difficulties and overcoming criticism, — 
which gave the assurance to those who worked with him at this — 
time, of his ultimate measure of success. Will Skilbeck’s um — 


swerving loyalty to the methods of his predecessor, and his anxiety, 
based upon his own convictions, to adhere to the traditions of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, were his most obvious charac 
teristics as an Editor. But he brought to his task some valuable 
gifts of his own. He had an intimate and wide-reaching know- 
ledge of European History and a remarkably accurate memory for 
details for which many of his contributors had cause to be grate. 
ful. Not the most trifling inaccuracy escaped his vigilance or was 
allowed to pass into print to the damage of a writer’s reputation, 


I believe I am right in saying that he never contributed a line 
himself to his Review (beyond an occasional Editorial Note), but — 


he had none the less a great appreciation of good English, and 
would read with obvious enjoyment to any friend who came into 
his office, passages of an article by a writer whose style had given 
him pleasure. It was no failure of discrimination that sometimes 
led him to accept an indifferently written article, if the authar 
knew his subject, and it was one which as an Editor he considered 
of vital interest. A British sporteman, with not a little of the 


British lion’s wholesome prejudices in his constitution, Will 


Skilbeck had a real love of France and for all things French rather 
uncommon in the average Englishman. For years before the 
War his brief autumn holiday had been spent either in Paris 
with his wife, or in bicycling with a friend through different parts 
of the country, sometimes far off the track of tourists, visiting 
old towns in whose architecture and more especially historical 
associations he found a constant source of refreshment and 
interest. 

In his unusual combination of sportsman and literary editor 
I have heard him compared to Delane of The Times, and the 
comparison does not seem too far-fetched. Where Delane found 
his relaxation on horseback, so Skilbeck—a famous football 
player in his youth—gave in later life every hour that he could 
snatch from business to the most strenuous physical exercise, 
rowing or bicycling or playing set after set of tennis, perhaps 
all three in one afternoon, and without betraying any undue 
fatigue. 

When the War broke out he shared with every patriatic 
Englishman the absorbing anxiety for his country and the strain 
of carrying on business under every conceivable difficulty, 
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- financial and otherwise. Added to this he had also the 
_ anxiety—greater than he cared to admit—of so piloting his Review 
‘through the storm that it should still stand for all that meant 
the true safeguarding of England, and the confusion of that 
gmy of pacifists and cranks whom his soul abhorred. For five 
_ years he worked like many another man of his age at the highest 

pressure with little or no holiday. An enthusiastic volunteer in 
_ bis earlier days in the ‘ Devil’s Own,’ he hastened to serve his 
country in the one active form left to him, by joining the Special 
Gonstabulary force. Whether it was to the dreary night watches, 
after a hard day’s work, or the sudden call to the alarm and 
confusion of raided streets, or the welcome excitement of a 
fallen Zeppelin in a Hertfordshire field, he went with the same 
buoyant energy that would have taken him to the football field 
at Harrow. 

But all unsuspected by himself, and those nearest to him, the 
combined strain at an age when men are beginning to think of 
slackening their labours was to prove too much even for his 
splendid physique. 

At the end of five years of war we can all think of many 
names which are inscribed upon no Roll of Honour, names of 
men.and also of women who from age or physical disability have 
been debarred from active service, who have yet ungrudgingly, 
and as a part of their duty, given the last of their strength to 
their country. Pro Patria. These too have died an honourable 
death, and to such a list must the name of William Wray 
Skilbeck be added. 

Rose M. BRADLEY. 


Il 


_ Many tributes have been paid to the energy and skill which Mr. 

- Wray Skilbeck brought to the conduct of the NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER ; I will only add a word or two on the relations between 
himself and his staff. Contributors are sometimes kittle cattle to 
drive; and they are apt to have their own views as to the place 
which an article ought to hold in the Number, and the date at 
which*the last proof should be sent in. On this point—small 
in itself but with a large capacity for generating friction—Mr. 
Wray Skilbeck was very tolerant. He was relieved, indeed, of 
that hardest of editorial tasks—the alteration of an article so as 
to bring it into harmony with the opinions of the review without 
contradicting those of the writer. The NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER was a market open to all comers, so long as the wares 
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they offered were worth having. But its Editor was a man hol@ 
ing strong convictions upon many public questions, and” 
must often have wholly disagreed with the purpose of an 
article which he was still delighted to print. In my own 
case this was specially true, for more than once, when — 
T offered him an article commenting with some plainness of 
speech on the work of a friend of his own, he not only accepted — 
it but, if I happened to call upon him, was just as ready to lay 
aside his work and have a good talk as though the interview had 
been suggested by himself. Never, I venture to think, has an 
Editor been more beloved by his contributors than William Wray 
Skilbeck. : 


D. C. LatHsBury. 


II 


It is iow some twelve years since it was my great good fortune 
to meet William Wray Skilbeck. Some letters had already 
passed between us, connected with the subject of an article m 
the Review, and when he accepted my invitation to dinner for 
the purpose of some further discussion, there began a friendship 
that, for me at least, brought with it much to be remembered, 
and nothing to regret. It is a melancholy privilege now to 
have. an opportunity of adding my few leaves to the memorial 
wreath which some of those who knew him best are laying on 
the grave that holds their buried comrade. With many others, 
I shall long miss his genial and human presence, the breezy smile 
with which he would greet an approaching friend, the cheery 
talk that followed; and then, the honest regret with which he 
parted from one between whom and himself there was any affinity 
of either literature, social life, or athletics. 

When in pre-war days Kipling, in some well-remembered 
verses, let his pen run riot against our cricketers and footballers 
for ill-spent time and wasted opportunity, he left out of sight the 
better part of two typical English games—the high sense of 
honour associated with fair play, and the sense of rank dishonour 
attaching to play of any other kind. This spirit of honourable 
contest—the same that so often on critical occasions in 
the War saved the breaking of our British line—was, I 
believe, the keystone of Skilbeck’s administration as Editor of 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

When he came to occupy that position, after fifteen years’ 
understudy with the late Founder of the Review, he was a stranger 
to the public. There were even those who had misgivings as. 
to his proving equal to the handling of the bow left masterless 
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by the Ulysses of the moment. Doubts were, however, soon dis- 
sipated; for, although no profound student, the new Editor 
quickly showed himself to be a man of sane judgment, of ready 

ption, and one possessed of that all-round scholarship that 
goes so far to keep one from the undermining influence of bias. 
What he accomplished in those early years of his editorship was 
just the reflex of the man himself. He brought his own personal 
manliness and unswerving straightness of character with him to 
the editorial chair; and the results surpassed all that was looked . 
for from him by those who regarded his predecessor, Sir James 
Knowles, as one that was indeed hard to beat. 

His success was largely due to his sterling broadmindedness. 
Under his direction the pages of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND 
ArTeR were always open to the holders of the most conflicting 
views—his chief desire at all times being that the readers of his 
Review should have both sides of a question laid clearly before 
them. It was for the public to act as jurymen ; and they should 
do so without judicial direction from him on either the evidence 
or the arguments put before them. I knew him well enough to 
get occasional opportunities of hearing his own views as to the 
nature of some contributor’s contention in support of a case in 
which he himself did not believe. That fact did not prevent the 
article from appearing. He was content to wait for the reply 
which would appear in the next month’s number. In short, he 
was one of that rare few who can honestly disagree with a man 
without believing him to be dishonest. It may well be said of 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER that in spite of all the 
troubles through which it had to fight its way during the War, 
it had reached, when Skilbeck died, a position of pre-eminence 
amongst the literary periodicals of the Empire. 

I have seldom met one in whom the game spirit in its best 
sense was so closely interwoven with the texture of his intellectual 
qualities. He would throw off an opinion just as he would serve 
an ace at lawn tennis; as strenuously, and in the same spirit 
of fair play, in the one case as in the other. His conversation, too, 
was in a sense fashioned on some kindred lines; the cheeriness, 
the young-minded aloofness from worry, the élan of an eager 
player of some manly game stepping into the arena—all this 
was in Skilbeck as he tackled the topic of the moment amongst 
his friends; and this it was that lent a freshness and vigour to 
what he said, and distinguished his talk from that of many a 
more Jearned conversationalist than himself. Into whatever 
company he came, he brought with him an atmosphere of con- 
tinual cheerfulness. 

He had, of course, as all just-minded citizens should have, 
his own strongly cut views on the actions of our public men. 
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He hated wobbling; he never hesitated to give his opinion om 
the too frequent lack of manhood, and the transparent insim” 
cerity so often shown by those who make politics their profession 
in life. Putting Country before all else, he would never refrain” 
from a vigorous denunciation of what he felt to be a menacg 
to the interests of the State, though some particular group of 
politicians might reap advantage of a temporary kind from their : 
moral obliquity or vacillation. 

Those who knew Skilbeck well—and they are many—in_ 
losing him have lost a singularly upright and cultivated com — 
panion, an outspoken but always kindly friend. His work is” 
done, and it has been well done ; and nothing greater can be said — 
of any man. 

Cicero, in one of his famous letters, congratulating a friend — 
on an appointment to high office, reminds him of his respons 
bilities and duty in these impressive words—Spartam nactus es, 
hane exorna. Of William Wray Skilbeck it may truly be said — 
that he ably fulfilled the Roman orator’s adjuration. He gained 
his Sparta, and he left it better than before. 


EDWARD SULLIVAN. 


IV 


My connexion with the NINETEENTH CENTURY Review dates to 
the summer of 1885. W. 'T. Stead editing the Pall Mall Gazette 
had presented me to a small section of the reading public, mostly 
‘cranks,’ through an ‘ interview ’ on the Bland Act. Mr. Goschen, 
for no other reason than that while an intellectual he was also a 
financier, had become interested in the Silver Problem and next 
introduced me to Mr. Knowles, and at his invitation I wrote a 
paper on the Appreciation of Gold for the October number of this — 
Review (1885). It was sad rubbish as I read it to-day, but at that 
time only Mr. Balfour, a few Continental Economists, and Pro- 
fessor Foxwell knew or cared anything about it, and these patted 
me on the back and said ‘Go on; when we are in our graves who 
knows but you will have learned?’ There followed a long and 
pleasant acquaintance with Sir James Knowles. Time passed and 
in Queen Anne’s Lodge Knowles announced to me the engagement 
of a charming daughter to Wray Skilbeck. Knowles was rather 
a frail man, under the middle height, and therefore took to big 
muscular Christians ; ‘ You afford me,’ he said, ‘ a sense of protec- 
tion’! Thus Skilbeck, who was of the ‘Guy Livingstone’ order 
of men, delighted him. When I asked what sort of a son-in-law 
was in waiting, he fairly beamed : ‘Oh! forty inches of chest mea- 
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surement ; would make a prizefighter ; and is or was or might be 

an international football half-back’! After this physical catalogue- 
he mentioned as a matter of no importance whatever that he wrote 

surprisingly good English ‘ for an amateur.’ Presently good Sir 

James was gathered to his fathers and the ‘ half-back ’ sueceeded 

to the editorial chair. From that time I saw much of him, not 

merely as a fairly frequent contributor, but he consulted me about 

things in my line and I think our dialectics must have sometimes 

furnished food for amused reflection to his attached secretary 

Miss Gray ! 

Skilbeck was an Empire man all through; imaginative and 
really reverential as to those far-flung Dominions he was never 
fated to visit. ‘A regular Rhodes scholar,’ Earl Grey said. of 
him, and coming from Lord Grey—who wrote frequently 
for the Review—there is much ‘ connotation’ in such approval. 
Never was there a cheerier, brighter companion, so that it was 
very difficult for him to censor duly the writings of those who 
were within the last-line trenches of his regard. To the writer 
he once said ‘I never cut your pages down, I should not know 
what to evict; the ‘‘exchanges’’ stuff you write is about as 
intelligible as the Book of Revelation.’ 

Quite early in the War he gave me as a text of what he called 
the Briton spirit in battle, Newbolt’s lines, which possibly had 
appeared in the Review. They reflect it seems to me Skilbeck’s 
own fine fighting philosophy : 

To set the cause above renown, 

To love the game beyond the prize; 
To honour, while you strike him down, 

The foe that comes with fearless eyes ; 
To count the life of battle good, 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 


And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 


MoRETON FREWEN. 


V 


THosz who knew William Wray Skilbeck intimately recognised 
in him one great quality which commanded their admiration and 
retained their lasting affection. He was so finely loyal. The 
same instinct which made him refuse on one occasion to remove 
his special constable’s armlet at the command of an angry crowd 
| of strikers, and reply to their threats that they might kill him 
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but they could not make him unfaithful to his duty, was dominant ~ 
in every other crisis of his life. He was invariably ready to 
defend his country and his friends. 4 
The loyalty which marked his public and private relationships — 
was peculiarly in evidence in Skilbeck’s attitude towards the great 
Review with which he was associated for the greater part of his 
life. His outlook was curiously personal and impersonal. TI have 
seen him almost tragic because some great London daily paper 
failed to mention an article which he himself regarded as 
supremely important. The writer of the article might have 
accepted the omission with philosophy if not with pleasure. Not 
so the Editor. Whoever slighted a contributor slighted the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, and by so doing became the Editor’s foe. 
Yet this attitude was not personal except so far as it was inspired 
by loyalty to what he considered to be a great national trust. To 
regard a periodical or a journal thus may be old-fashioned, but 
the feeling still exists often in quarters where it is least expected. ~ 
Newspapers and magazines are commonly regarded to-day as 
being the legitimate vehicles of propaganda. Every man who has 
ideas, and is able to pay for their propagation, purchases some 
periodical which at once becomes partisan. Practical as such a 
plan may appear, it is questionable if the community as a whole 
gains by it. Far more useful is a Review or paper which aims 
at impartiality, and impartiality has been the traditional policy of 
the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. ‘To carry out such a 
policy is not easy, and it demands no small power of self-restraint 
from any editor of sanguine temperament. Skilbeck held pro- 
nounced personal opinions, yet he admitted to his Review articles 
with which he disagreed acutely upon political, literary, or theo- 
logical grounds. So far as my own experience is a guide, he made 
no secret of his dislike of what he called my ‘ new-fangled belief 
in democracy,’ but he never asked me to alter a phrase or to omit 
a passage to which he objected personally. He let such things 
stand for what they were worth, and this treatment is not 
invariably received by essayists—more’s the pity. At the same 
time he hada wonderful eye for a solecism or an ambiguity. More 
than once a pertinent question indicated upon the ‘ copy’ by an 
indecipherable hieroglyph has revealed an unexpected weakness 
of argument necessitating the whole article being written afresh. 
One lovable quality in Skilbeck was his real desire that his 
friends should know and like one another. He himself had a 
genius for friendship, and he believed so much in his friends that 
he infected them with his own spirit. He knew almost everyone 
who has mattered in England, and although it cannot truthfully 
be said that he liked or spoke well of all he met, his friends will 
be found literally from China to Peru. There are many who owe 
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other firm friends to-day to one who has gone beyond what 
Australians call ‘ the great divide.’ 

This inveterate loyalty marked every other interest of 

Gkilbeck’s life. It would be impertinent to write of his home 

‘life, but it was at home where he was at his best. He was a 

ect host. And no matter how resentful of a public or private 
wrong he might be, or how angry he was with the Government, 
or the Germans during the war—and he could be finely angry 
with both—his voice always changed when he spoke of his wife 
and daughters, to whom he was devotedly attached, and who are 
equally devoted to his memory. 

It was with no light heart that I consented to write this modest 
appreciation of my friend as an editor and a man. No one can 
fill his place exactly, but for his sake as well as our own, I hope 
that when his successor in the editorial chair has been appointed 
such a one will pursue the traditional width of interest and aloof- 
ness from propaganda which has marked this great Review from 
the beginning until now. The dominant danger which besets 
nations and newspapers alike lies in our not giving sufficient 
weight to the old Roman law maxim—Audj alteram partem. 


Grorce H. FropsHam, Bishop. 


VI 


{HERE are men who grow with the extent of opportunity given 
them and who thus furnish that high proof of inherent capacity 
which is seen in adequacy to tasks of increasing complexity and 


' magnitude. Of such men the late Editor of this Review, Mr. 


Wray Skilbeck, may well be said to have been a conspicuous 
example. The original substratum of his character seemed to be 
vigour, vigour of body and vigour of mind. (In his youth he was 
an athlete and a player of Rugby football.) But in this physical 
and mental robustness was latent quality of a higher texture, 
which revealed itself in ever-widening measure when, upon the 
death of his father-in-law, he succeeded to the literary control 
of the far-famed Review founded by Sir James Knowles. 

To follow such a man in such a task was assuredly no light 
responsibility and no slight test. One great advantage Mr. Wray 
Skilbeck did indeed possess in the fact that he had been already 
long associated in the conduct of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND 
ArTer as Secretary to the Editor who then passed away. But 
to labour under the guidance of another mind is one thing. To 
be yourself the deciding factor is quite another. Under the 
impulse of Sir J ames Knowles’s rare editorial gifts, his Review 
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had risen to an acknowledged pre-emimence, and it is to the high 
and lasting honour of his successor that, under him, that position 
was well and worthily maintained. 
In attempting an appreciation of his labours, we must 1 
forget the nature of the last five years through which they 
carried on. That time was the time of war and of the 
months, scarcely less difficult, following the War. Perhaps 
is no more striking testimony to his editorial ability than the w 
in which, despite the difficulty of the times, the circulation of the ie 
Review was kept up. How wide and how far-reaching that ~ 
circulation is may probably be known to many contributors of 
articles through the letters frequently arriving from correspon — 
dents hitherto unknown to them, of all social ranks, and written § 
often from various and remote portions of the world. Quite recently oa 
when a long train, bearing demobilising soldiers, was starting for 
the North from a London terminus, no fewer than thirty copies” 
of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER were purchased by its” 
occupants from one railway bookstall—an authentic fact possess — 
ing real significance. : 
The NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, throughout its career, 
has concerned itself with two spheres of movement, that is to say, 
with the world of action as expressed in politics or in war, and with # 
the world of thought as expressed in art, literature, theology, and 
science. In both these circles of human activity it has exhibited” 
a high impartiality. Exponents of views the most diverse, of 
doctrines the most opposed, have found a rostrum in its pages. 
But to this long-abiding characteristic one exception, great and 
honourable, must be named. When the War began, when the 
life of England and of all that went with England was at stake, — 
then Mr. Wray Skilbeck took his stand. You may search in vain 
in his Review, since that day of fate, that dies irae, August 4, 
1914, for the words of the little-Englander or of the pro-German. 
Not for him to gain a cheap advantage by giving utterance to 
the slimy voices of the enemies of their own country. Not for him 
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was there any ‘ other side’ to the need for Britain’s victory and § ™ % 
for the triumph of right over wrong. For in him burnt the flame § § 
of a genuine patriotism as complete and as self-sacrificing as that some 
which impelled our fighting men to give their lives'in war. Wtte- 
Skilbeck possessed the rare moral stamina necessary to face — "PPC 
weighty influence and possible risks. He did not hesitate to § ®t 
8 


publish articles which his judgment approved, even though they 
might run absolutely counter to popular opinion and to the general 
voice of the Press. He followed Kipling in thinking that everyone 
should ‘ draw the thing as he sees it, for the God of things as they 
are.’ In this day of many make-believes, England can spare him 


Dorey 
“a 4 
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| ij. Itis no exaggeration, but the bare fact, to say that his resolve, 
is noble courage, and his great ability were a national asset. 
ps the simplest words, the colloquial phrase in which the sons 
the British Empire are wont to sum up the worth of one whom 
love, best express our feelings who knew him well. He was 
man—and a white man.’ 


If eyer loyal man and true 
Could see it, thou hast seen the Grail. 


H. F. Wyatt. 


vii 


Some lines by a master of life, which have run in my thoughts of 
Tate, suggest for solace that ‘the primrose of the later year is not 
‘ilike to that of spring.” Their philosophy is hard to aceept ; 
for the hopes and the friendships of later life are usually such 
‘ueless, dried blossoms compared with those glowing ones of 
Ie,» Still, now and again an enthusiasm is kindled in middle 


a friendship is formed, which does somewhat recall our 

en age. I think of the friendship that sprang up between 
filliam Wray Skilbeck and myself in this light. During the 

| War I had much to do with him professionally. We discussed 
gil manner of public questions together; among them, military 
‘fervice—a subject on which to-day hypocrisy and unrecanted folly 
| ge being poured out ; Versailles ; the future of Germany ; labour, 
“its menace in peace as well as ita mighty patriotic effort of out- 
“put during the struggle. But whenever we could escape for a 
iittle while from, stark professional subjects, we always reached 
“back to college 1xcrcries and pursuits, and to the love of litera- 
fire for its own sake, apart from writing and editing. We half 
Projected some boyish irresponsible holidays together, sculling 
/a@ cycling, when we would have nothing to do with ‘shop.’ 
Skilbeck was so fresh and energising, he infected one with 
wmething of his own buoyancy. He was a professional in litera- 
tire—yet he was also excellently unprofessional! This side of him 
appealed to me the first time I met him ; but the experience was 
‘ontinuous and invariable. It so happened that during the last 
days of his manful life I was more than ever impressed by this 
‘MQality, for I saw a great deal of him—I saw him at his office, 
ub, and home on several, almost successive, days. At the time 
_I was unwell and down, he was in great form, full of jolly 
Tanter—yet quick with sympathy—and expressing the frank and 
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breezy opinions about men and movements that were so character. | 


istic of him. Skilbeck’s Englishry—as an article on him in The © 
Times of July 18 put it—was more than ever noticeable to me 
in those last few days. It was not what is sawnily termed Anglo- 
Saxon for fear of offending American friends: nor was it what 
is termed British for fear of offending the Scot or the Welshman; 
it was Englishry out and out. The particularly English 
game football, and the particularly English exercise rowing, 
the great English institutions, Public Schools, Oxford and 
Cambridge, these were what he believed in. As for the 
English campaigns, sea and land, he had the dates and facts 
of most of the Peninsular battles faultlessly by heart; and per- 
haps I may be allowed to say, for the appeasement of the sensitive 
Scot, that he was for adding the Haig victories to that classic 
series. In fact, in all these very excellent and English things 
Skilbeck rejoiced abundantly. He held they could not be 
bettered—and was mad with people who wanted to irhprove them 
away. In this Englishry one discovered no taint of Chauvinism 
or Jingoism or whatever it is called. One laughed with it, often — 
revelled in it. It growled sometimes, a leonine growl, it never 
snapped or whined. I remember his picking up an article one 
day, holding it at arm’s length as if he didn’t like it, and reading 
out some worn old cliché about ‘this shocking war’ or ‘this 
wicked war.’* ‘Bah!’ he shouted in an extra loud voice, and 
thrust it away in a hurry. 

This man loathed false sentiment as he hated puling, but it 
woald be all wrong, therefore, to conclude that he hated senti- 
ment. There is in real life, as in Dickens’s pages, a type of 
robustious person who goes shouldering his way through the 
world—like the odious Honeythunder in Edwin Drood—calling 
loudly for ‘more common sense, Sir, and none of your sentiment 
or refinement graces.’ With that type Skilbeck had not the least 
sympathy. 

T noticed that one of the papers used these two words of 
him, ‘kind’ and ‘scholarly.’ They could hardly have been 
more felicitously chosen, though they were, I think, those of a 
writer whose views on sundry public questions were not his. 
‘Among the unkind duties of an editor is sending back—with com- 
pliments—a large number of manuscripts. Thackeray, I have 
read, hated that. I do not fancy Skilbeck enjoyed it much better. 
That was one little instance of his kindness—his frierids could 
supply a hundred others. But for ‘ pacifism ’ and Bolshevism 
he had not a mite of kindness. He wanted a war against Bol- 


1 I believe the actual expression in the article was ‘What a war this is!’ but 
we were discussing the pet clichés generally, 
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' ghevists, that horrible crew of fiends masquerading as friends of 
liberty and democracy. ‘Pacifisis’ made him quite as savage. 
To the February issue of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
I contributed an article on the extraordinary labour ferment in 
the North of England and Scotland, through which I had been 
moving. When finished it turned out appallingly long. I pro- 
posed that we should hew it down—I should, being an old editorial 
offender, have chopped it with an axe, had I been in his place. 
He said, no, he could just manage it as regards space, but raised 
the question of ‘pacifism’ among the Clydesiders, and asked 
me about this. And that article was not passed for press till I 
had explained to him what I was and am perfectly certain of— 
that, though some of their cocky, conceited spokesmen preached 
‘pacifism ’ and Bolshevism, the vast bulk of the workers them- 
selves were not in that galley. There were thousands of men at 
Woolwich who worked ninety-nine hours a week during the War, 
and there were men in that marvellous armoury who, during grave 
crises, worked thirty-five hours and more at a stretch. ‘True, 
Woolwich, though itself in a ferment once or twice, was not 
Clydeside ; yet Clydeside, too, worked like a giant during the 
War. I ardently wished to go into this whole matter anew with 
him, and hoped to discuss it with him directly there was time ; for 
we ought constantly to bear in mind, accurately figured out, that 
vast and magnificent labour output during the War, and the 
* dead-lift spasm ° of energy in March 1918, which saved the 
world from Germany’s claws. ,We shall never otherwise solve 
the angry problem of production now in peace. That problem 
is going to destroy us unless we thrust aside the partisans and 
bring intelligence—and sympathy towards the workers—to bear 
steadily upon it. 


But, abruptly, came the close; and I feel my interest in the 
question has, for the time at least,. wilted away—because, above 
all, I wanted to discuss it with him. 

For a while one simply could not realise that Skilbeck had 
gone; I felt this, I know, though in my case there was daily 
proof of the fact, because, at the wish of his family, I was 
employed in trying to carry on his task. Gradually one awakes 
to the chilling truth, and searches vaguely for some reasonable 
explanation, some excuse, for the sudden destruction of a life 
like his at its full. Why should many human reptiles go on 
crawling and stinging and intriguing, whilst a man who never 
crawled or stung or intrigued, but went upright, never played a 
dirty trick on a friend—and was such a good chap—be suddenly, 
for no apparent purpose in the world, taken away? For my part 
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I can find no convincing reply. It must be a wonderful thing 
have the faith of a Montrose or a Raleigh on the eve of that pass 
into the unknown. Failing that, I feel, however, that ther 

something worth cultivating in the In Memoriam— 


I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 


GEORGE A. B. Dew 





The Editor of Tae NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake i 
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